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tion Service Bulletin. 


FOREWORD 


This volume reports on the Negro protest in the United States at a time when 
that movement is in full action. It considers the background of the movement, 
the social forces affecting it, the specific conditions and problems which created 
it, the underlying changes in the society which are moving it along, and the 
specific manifestations and techniques of the protest. To do all these things 
comprehensively would take a volume many times the length of the present one, 
and even such a volume could have no more perspective on the relevant changes, 
for the Negro protest is in process and is not yet history. Yet it is useful to 
have an assessment at this time of the most serious domestic issue facing the 
United States. 

The effect thus far, both of the organized protest movement and of the social 
changes operating throughout American society, has been to bring about changes 
generally in accord with the major goals of the movement. This is how it appears 
to the social scientist and to others who take a long-run perspective. It does 
not appear so necessarily to the ordinary Negro, for he faces continuing condi- 
tions of discrimination and prejudice and he has difficulty weighing the short-run 
setbacks among the long-run gains. Often, he cannot distinguish the breaking 
down of the caste system which has subordinated him for over a century from 
the rise of new problems that beset him, such as the automation of production 
that eliminates the job opportunities which are no longer deliberately denied 
him and the inadequacies of the public school system which does not completely 
cope with the general needs for remedial teaching, cultural enrichment, and the 
teaching of new materials appropriate for a society in rapid change. The Negro 
also has the handicaps of past discriminations—poverty, lack of a tradition of 
skill and ambition, and low job seniority—-even where he no longer faces present 
deliberate discriminations. Even if the nation succeeds soon in eliminating 
deliberate discrimination and prejudice, this kind of problem will remain to 
plague the Negro and the country as a whole. 

But it is not certain yet that the conflict has been won. All vigorous protest 
movements generate new forces which hamper the achievement of the move- 
ment’s goals. One is the reaction, or “backlash” as it is now popularly called. 
Social changes, and efforts to achieve social changes, run up against both concrete 
vested interests that are hurt by the changes and a general anxiety that is 
stimulated by the rapid change itself. The full dimensions of the reaction cannot 
be assessed yet, but certainly one can expect that the conflict between the Negro 
protest and its reaction will generate more violence. 

The conflict will not always be rational in terms of the goals and vested 
interests on both sides. It will also be irrational: from the side of the Negroes 
and their white sympathizers, there is blindness as to the achievements already 
attained; there is pride in militancy and a sense of moral rightness that brooks 
no opposition, there is a sense of guilt toward the martyrs and toward others 
who have sacrificed heavily; there is the letting off of “steam” generated by the 
oppression of centuries. From the resisting white side, there is genuine fear and 
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anxiety as to how far the protest movement will go: will it end in “black domi- 
nation?” There is upsetting of accepted routines and “folkways”; there is guilt 
for past victimization of the Negro but unwillingness to acknowledge the guilt. 
And, on both sides, there are some leaders who will exploit the situation to 
satisfy their personal power and psychological needs. 

The dynamics of rapid social change are laid bare for observation by the 
social scientist in this time of crisis in a way that has seldom hitherto been so 
completely true in the United States. In this volume, some social scientists record 


their perceptions of one aspect or another of the change. 
ARNOLD M. Ross 
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The American Negro Problem in the Context 
of Social Change 


By ARNOLD M. RosE 


ABSTRACT: The highly elaborate social system which controls 
relations between Negroes and whites in the United States, 
especially in the Southern states where it had been built up for 
over a century, has shown signs of weakening especially since 
1940. The major forces in this decline are analyzed as im- 
personal, large-scale social forces arising outside the system of 
race relations—such as industrialization, urbanization, economic 
prosperity, the decline of the cotton economy, the growth of the 
United States as a great power with international obligations in 
a world that also includes hostile Communist states and neutral 
Negro states, and the ascendancy of the federal government 
over the state governments. A secondary set of variables in the 
social change are held to be a variety of “reform” organiza- 
tions, with differing philosophies and strategies, which collec- 
tively have created a social movement to improve or to equalize 
the position of Negroes. A tertiary set of variables analyzed 
are psychological changes. The major changes in race relations 
themselves are described, so that a summary picture of the 
position of the Negro in American society as of 1964 is 
presented. 
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HE “Negro protest” must be seen 

in the context of the Negro problem 
in the United States and of the forces 
of social change operating throughout 
the society. The pratest movement is 
directed against a situation in Amer- 
ican society, and it finds its strengths 
ard its obstacles in that situation, 
which itself is in a condition of rapid 
flux. To describe this context system- 
atically would require a lengthy book. 
In this article I propose merely to paint 
the situation, and the major changes 
occurring within it, in crude broad 
strokes, so that the subsequent descrip- 
tions of various aspects of the Negro 
protest will have a backdrop. 


MAJOR CAUSES OF CHANGE 


An analysis of the dynamic forces 
operating in the present situation inevi- 
tably involves the selection of what is 
most significant in the complexity of 
current affairs. I give greatest empha- 
sis to forces involving social power, 
both economic and political, sometimes 
wielded deliberately but more often im- 
personally in the form of great trends 
affecting the whole society. I give 
smaller stress to changes in public 
ideologies and least weight to factors 
usually singled out as “psychological”— 
although it seems to me that a better 
sociopsychological analysis than is 
dominant today in academic circles 
would not separate the individual psy- 
chological factors from those involving 
social power and ideologies. 

The major forces causing the rapid 
change in race relations since 1940 
seem to have been continuing industrial- 
ization and technological advance, the 
high level of mobility emong the Amer- 
ican people, economic prosperity, the 
organization and political education of 
minority groups, an increased American 
awareness of world opinion, consistent 
support for civil rights on the part of 
the Supreme Court and a lesser support 


from the other branches of the federal 
government and the Northern state gov- 
ernments, and the propaganda and edu- 
cational efforts for more equal imple- 
mentation of civil rights Some of 
these forces are likely to continue to 
exert the same pressure as in the recent 
past; others are likely to change in their 
influence, and new forces are likely to 
have increasing influence. 


Industrialization and technological prog- 
Fess 


Industrialization has created changes 
in race relations in several ways. First, 
it has eliminated cotton agriculture as 
the dominant source of Southern wealth. 
Racism grew up as an American 
ideology partly in response to the need 
to maintain a reliable and permanent 
work force in the difficult job of grow- 
ing cotton. While American Negro 
slavery was older than extensive cotton 
agriculture, it took on major economic 
and political significance in connection 
with the rise of “King Cotton” after 
1793, and the patterns of discrimination 
and prejudice that have persisted to 
the present day took their form origi- 
nally in the cotton-growing areas. 
Cotton agriculture remained a dominant 
element in the economy of the Southern 
states until the 1930’s, but then it lost 
its pre-eminence because of the diversi- 
fication of agriculture and the rise of 
manufacturing. The continuation of 
racism after the displacement of cotton 
as “king” is an example of the socio- 
logical principle that ideologies continue 
after the conditions that gave rise to 
them cease to exist. Nevertheless, the 
decline of cotton agriculture permitted 
other forces to weaken racism. 

Industrialization prompted a sizable 
move of people from rural areas into 
the cities, where they found factory 
jobs and entered service occupations. 
Urbanization has always been associ- 
ated with the weakening of traditional 
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social structures. The caste system 
governing the relations between whites 
and Negroes in the South had its birth 
in the rural areas and imposed its 
structure upon a relatively static rural 
society. When Negroes moved into the 
cities—and even in the South the ma- 
jority of them now live in cities—the 
elaborate requirements of the caste sys- 
tem could hardly be maintained. Rela- 
tionships in the city are too casual and 
too functional to require the constant 
manifestations of subordination on the 
part of Negroes that characterized the 
rural caste system. Segregation be- 
came more physical than symbolic, and 
behind the walls of segregated isola- 
tion, Negroes were better able to build 
resistance to subordination. 
Industrialization also brought about 
emigration from the South. While the 
great migration of Negroes was to the 
Northern cities until about 1940, it 
became increasingly a westward migra- 
tion after that. The migration was, 
of course, partly due to the lag in 
Southern industrialization, but even 
with that now being overcome, the es- 
pecially strong discrimination against 
Negroes in the South has motivated their 
continued migration out of the region. 
The majority of Negroes, however, no 
longer live in the Deep and Upper 
South—the old Border states have re- 
aligned themselves largely with North- 
ern states—and the outward migration 
must necessarily slow down. ‘The main 
significance of the northward and west- 
ward migration for the Negroes was 
that it separated them from the full- 
blown caste system of the South, even 
though they met other forms of dis- 
crimination and prejudice in the other 
regions of the country. In the North— 
which, for this purpose, includes the 
West also—they vote freely and have 
the almost full protection of the laws 
and the law-enforcement machinery. 
They, as well as the whites, get a better 
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education in the North, and this has 
been a major factor in improving their 
status. Thus, Negroes have been much 
better able to improve their condition 
in the North, and they have used their 
improved condition—especially their 
vote—to help Negroes still living in 
the South. 

Technological progress has been an 
important—though not the sole—factor 
which has contributed to the high level 
of prosperity since 1940. ‘The pros- 
perity and the almost full employment 
associated with it during the period 
1940-1954 have been especially bene- 
ficial to Negroes. Measurements vary, 
but it has been estimated that the rise 
of average real income among Negroes 
since 1940 has been two to three times 
that among whites, though practically 
all of that improvement occurred before 
the economic recession of 1955. As the 
average income of Negroes is still sig- 
nificantly below that of the whites, the 
rapid imp-ovement of their economic 
condition must be seen against the 
backdrop of great economic discrimina- 
tion and poverty in the pre-1940 period. 
The prospects for further automation 
and the industrial use of nuclear energy 
will involve still higher productivity and 
a higher standard of living for em- 
ployed workers in the future—and 
Negroes are no longer excluded from 
the general economic improvement, es- 
pecially in the North. The rise in 
average family income among Negroes 
since 1935 has meant not only a fuller 
participaticn in the material benefits of 
the modern economy, but also a greater 
opportunity to obtain more education 
and other cultural benefits. It should 
also be remembered that continuing 
general prosperity among whites has 
tended to reduce one major source of 
frustration among whites, which some- 
times contributes to scapegoating and 
race-baiting. 

Technological change—especially in 
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the form of automation—is having an- 
other effect—partly negative—on the 
position of Negroes in the United 
States As a relatively unskilled ele- 
ment in the work population, the Ne- 
gro is often the most rapidly displaced 
worker when changing technology re- 
quires an upgrading of skills. This 
process is aggravated by the fact that 
many Negroes are relative newcomers 
to the ranks of Northern industrial 
workers, and therefore have the lowest 
seniority and least protection from 
unionization. Hence, Negroes are the 
hardest hit by technological unemploy- 
ment. ‘Technological change and low 
seniority have, for all practical pur- 
poses, replaced discrimination as the 
main force in excluding Negroes from 
factory jobs in the North and West. 
Thus Negroes constitute a dispropor- 
tionately large number of the “perma- 
nently unemployed,” and their rate of 
becoming unemployed was about double 
that of white workers during the several 
recessions that have occurred since 
1955. In July 1963, 11.2 per cent of 
the Negroes in the labor force were 
unemployed, compared to 5.1 per cent 
among whites. Occupational training 
for Negroes is crucial. If minority 
workers get new job training, they will 
cease to be subject to special handicaps 
end will substantially close the gap be- 
tween them and the already skilled 
workers of the majority group, who now 
also need retraining. 


Protest and pressure associations 


The development of an educated elite 
and of a lively sense of group identi- 
fication among Negroes has significantly 
impelled American race relations into a 
more equalitarian direction since the 
turn of the century. A wide range 
of protest and pressure associations have 
exerted their influence, sometimes with 
and sometimes without collaboration of 
liberal whites. Although this move- 


ment was quite highlY developed by 
1940, it has taken on some significant 
additional elements since then. The 
nonviolent resistance technique—as a 
means of achieving desegregation bor- 
rowed from Gandhi, who was himself 
influenced by Thoreau—was apparently 
first used in the United States in’ 1942, 
by the then newly organized Congress 
on Racial Equality (CORE) in Chi- 
cago. Applied first in selected Northern 
cities, it was gradually tried in the 
Border states and did not begin work 
in the South until about 1954. The 
technique caught nationwide attention 
in 1955 with the spontaneous and inde- 
pendent development of the Montgom- 
ery (Alabama) bus strike, led by the 
Reverend Martin Luther King. After 
the successful conclusion of this effort, 
King organized the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). which 
worked for desegregation in other 
Southern cities. In 1960, the CORE 
technique of “sit-ins,” used for years 
on an interracial basis, was adopted 
spontaneously by groups of Southern 
Negro college students and employed all 
over the South with considerable suc- 
cess. These students formed the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee (SNCC), and a sympathetic group 
of Northern students—both white and 
Negro—formed the Students for Inte- 
gration (SFI) and the Northern Stu- 
dent Movement (NSM) to provide 
moral and physical aid to the Southern 
SNCC and to CORE. The NSM also 
conducts an educational program for 
culturally deprived Negro children in 
certain Northern cities. 

The significance of all these organiza- 
tions was not simply that the Gandhian 
technique of nonviolent resistance was 
successfully added to the repertory of 
those seeking equal rights for Negroes, 
but also that large sections of the Negro 
masses were now directly participating 
in the efforts for the improvement of 
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their status. The new organizations, 


rivals to some extent among themselves, - 


placed themselves in partial opposition 
to the older NAACP and Urban League 
because their more traditional tech- 
niques of legal action in the courts and 
negotiation with whites in positions of 
power did not lend themselves to direct, 
local participation. The competition 
was healthy, however, for while the Ne- 
gro youth and some lower income per- 
sons joined the newer organizations, the 
growing Negro adult middle class was 
stimulated to give increasing support 
to the older organizations. In the sum- 
mer of 1963, all these organizations— 
supported by significant segments of 
organized religion and labor—joined 
forces to promote a dramatic “March 
on Washington.” : 


Violence as a technique for changing 


the pattern of race relations was also 
developed in the post-World War II 
period. Some of this was a purely 
spontaneous response to white violence 
and did not take an organized form, 
as in the case of the Jacksonville, 
Florida, Negroes in March 1964, who 
rioted and destroyed white property 
when a Negro woman was killed by a 
white man. But of greater significance 
was the acceptance of a philosophy of 
violence by a small number of fairly 
well-educated Negroes, such as the 
group led by James Lawson of the 
United African Nationalist Movement, 
and by small numbers of poorly edu- 
cated Negroes in the Muslim Brother- 
hood, the African Nationalist Pioneer 
Movement, and other nationalist or- 
ganizations. 

While cold conflict with white Amer- 
ica had been found among the Negro 
lower class ever since the Garvey move- 
ment of the 1920’s, it was never so well 
organized as in the Black Muslim move- 
ment (“Temple of Islam”) of the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. This disciplined organiza- 
tion, probably reaching a membership 


‘United States, and 


of 100,000 by 1960, had as its stated 
goal a segregated territory within the 
it espoused— 
vaguely, in order not to violate the law 
—future violence to attain this goal. 
In 1964, one of its leaders, Malcolm X 
of New York, broke off from the parent 
movement headed by Prophet Elijah 
Muhammed to head a movement prom- 
ising more immediate violence. 

These were the new organized power 
currents that developed among Negroes 
in the post-World War II era. While - 
not all of them sought integration, all 
of them did seek equality. They sug- 
gested a heightened group identification 
and impatience among Negroes,’ and 
since they occurred at a time when 
desegregation was becoming a reality, 
they suggested that Negroes themselves 
—while hastening the demise of dis- 
crimination—might delay integration in 
its final stages. That is, group identi- 
fication may become so strong that Ne- 
groes, like American Jews, may not want 
full integration. 


Effects of World War II 


As the Negro population was be- 
coming more politically alert to the pos- 
sibilities of changing race relations, the 
white population was becoming more 
aware of the need to change its tradi- 


‘tional ways of associating with and 


thinking about Negroes. Perhaps the 
most important force here was the Sec- 
ond World War itself. It transformed 
the United States from an isolated and 
isolationist nation into a leading power 
with responsibilities in every part of 
the world. The American people had to 


1 The crescendo of Negro opposition to dis- 
crimination during the 1950’s and 1960's, 
which reached the proportions of what was 
called a “Negro Revolt” by the summer of 
1963, surprised many white Americans. In- 
creased group identification, resulting in pro- 
test on the part of Negroes, was predicted 
in my book, The Negro’s Morale, published 
in 1949, 
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“See themselves as other.people saw them, 
and they found the world’s major criti- 
cism to be America’s handling of its 
racial violence. Newspapers in every 
country reported on American discrimi- 
nation and racial violence. A significant 
number of Americans became aware ‘of 
this criticism, and it had a profound ef- 
fect on their consciences. World reaction 
gained even greater significance as the 
colored nations of Asia and Africa, for- 
merly under colonial rule, gained their 
independence. As the United States 
government partly realigned its foreign 
policy toward these new nations, it was 
obliged to encourage a more equalitarian 
treatment of nonwhite minorities at 
home. The formation of newly inde- 
pendent African nations after 1957 
increased race-pride among American 
Negroes and strengthened their drive 
toward equality. 

The Second World War and its after- 
math brought unprecedented numbers 
of Americans in touch with other peo- 
ples. The Armed Services transported 
millions of Americans to Europe and 
Asia, ard the tourist trade sent millions 
more to all parts of the world. Asiatics 


_ and Africans, especially students, began 


to visit the United States in significant 
rumbers. A colored man on the down- 
town streets of New York City and 
Washington, D. C., was almost as likely 
to be a foreign as a native one, and even 
Southerners could no longer be sure 
‘whether the Negroes they saw in their 
cities were Americans or Africans. Per- 
haps more far-reaching was the change 
in the nation’s mass media. Before 
1940, newspapers, movies, and radio 
either ignored the Negro or stereotyped 
him unfavorably; after 1950, these 
media paid the Negro—foreign and 
native—a great deal of objective or 
favorable attention. Some social science 
research and certain novels made the 
Negro almost popular in some mainly 
intellectual white circles. With the 


rising living standards of the American 


. Negro and his efforts to integrate him- 


self into American life, white Americans 
generally were also much more likely 
to have direct contact with middle-class 
Negroes. 


Federal government assistance 


The more educated white Americans 
and those in closest contact with foreign 
opinion were most involved in the effort ` 
to eliminate discrimination and prej-. 
udice. This included the chief federal 
government officials. The United States 
Supreme Court led the way, perhaps 
because it was closer to the Constitution, 
which had been a thoroughly equal- 
itarian document since 1868, and per- 
haps because it weighted foreign opinion 
along with domestic white opinion. The 
Supreme Court had generally sought to 
guarantee Negroes some legal proteéc- 
tion, but it had equivocated until 1944 
about the right to vote and about the 
equal use of public facilities. That year, 
a unanimous Court—in the case of 
Smith v. Allwright—declared unequiv- 
ocally that the “white primary” was 
illegal, and that other such subterfuges 
to prevent, Negroes‘ from voting in the 
South were unconstitutional. Since then, ` 
the Court has consistently decided, with 
undivided opinions, that no branch of 
any government in the United States 
could practice any discrimination what- 
soever on grounds of race or religion. — 

Perhaps the most important of these 
decisions was the one handed down on 
May 17, 1954, which held that it was 
unconstitutional for the public schools 
to segregate the races. ‘This decision 
withdrew the last legal support from 
the Southern states’ effort to segregate 
public facilities, such as parks, play- 
grounds, libraries, and bathing beaches, 
as well as schools. The “separate but 
equal” doctrine was dead. The decision 
also applied to privately owned trans- 
portation facilities directly engaged in 
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interstate commerce, including rail and 
bus terminal waiting rooms and restau- 
rants. Only a small proportion of the 
local governments affected took immedi- 
ate steps to desegregate, but through 
various pressures, the elaborate caste 
system of the South began to be dis- 
mantled. After 1954, the federal courts 
adjudicated many cases that were 
brought in order to implement the his- 
toric decision wiping out “separate but 
equal” facilities, but it could go no 
further in principle, for it was now 
operating in complete accord with 
the Constitutional provisions for full 
equality. 

The Executive branch of the federal 
government began to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities for enforcing equality during 
the 1930’s. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion (1933-1945) practiced equality in 
the administration of some of its pro- 
grams and for the first time hired 
Negroes in other than custodial or 
honorary capacities. The main in- 
novation of the Roosevelt era, however, 
was forced on the President by the com- 
bined préssure of all the Negro organiza- 
tions during the war, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a Fair Employment Prac- 
‘tices Commission (FEPC) which had 
the task of preventing discrimination in 
employment by industries holding con- 
tracts with the federal government. The 
Truman administration (1945-1953) 
went further in eliminating discrimina- 
tion in federal employment and in the 
operation of federal programs, although 
it lost the FEPC in 1946 through 
Congressional action. Its main achieve- 
ments along these lines were the virtual 
abolition of discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the armed services and the sup- 
port and publicity given to the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Commission. The 
Eisenhower administration (1953-1961) 
continued the existing nondiscriminatory 
policies and gave administrative support 
to the courts’ rulings on school desegre- 


~ 
gation—even to the point of calling out 
federal troops to enforce school de- 
segregation in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 
1957. The Kennedy administration 
(1961-1963) pumped life into the 
government committee to enforce non- 
discrimination in employment by in- 
dustries with government contracts— 
thereby reviving in effect the FEPC for 
major manufacturing companies—and 
extended administrative support to the 
courts’ rulings on nondiscrimination by 
the states and by agencies of interstate 
transportion. Most important was the 
1961 ruling by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that rail and bus 
terminals might not segregate pas- 
sengers. Further Executive action was 
taken in late 1962: President Kennedy 
signed a’ long delayed Executive Order 
to restrict government guarantees on 
loans to builders who insisted on ex- 
cluding Negroes, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral began a policy of calling on the 
National Guard and federal troops to 
assist in enforcing court orders for school 
desegregation. In June 1963, the Presi- 
dent responded to the crescendo of. 
Negro protests against discrimination— 
stimulated by growing unemployment 
and by the observance of the centennial 
anniversary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation—by setting before Congress a 
comprehensive program of proposed 
legislation guaranteeing voting rights 
and desegregation of public schools and 
prohibiting private enterprises involved 
in interstate commerce to refuse to do 
business with Negroes. While the last- 
mentioned feature had been in the 
statutes of twenty-eight Northern states 


‘since shortly after the Supreme Court 


(1883) had declared unconstitutional 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875, Congress 
regarded it as a drastic Innovation and 
showed a strong inclination to cut down 
a portion of the President’s proposal. 
After the death of President Kennedy 
in November 1963, President Johnson 
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gave even more effective support to the 


civil rights bill then before Congress, 
and the bill became law on July 2, 1964. 

The Legislative branch has the great- 
est power but the least achievement, 
largely because of the presence within it 
of Southern congressmen. These are a 
minority but hold the balance of power 
between the conservatives and liberals— 
a position they exploit in order to pre- 
vent enactment of civil rights legislation 
-and they have a disproportionate share 
of congressional leadership positions be- 
cause of their seniority. Until 1964, the 
Congress’ main contribution to the 
equalization of the races was a negative 
one: it has not sought to reverse the 
actions of the Judicial and Executive 
branches—except for killing the FEPC 
in 1946. In 1957, Congress passed its 
first statute since the 1870’s to enforce 
civil rights; it was a weak law, which 
gave federal authorities some power to 
restrain local polling officials from pre- 
venting voting by Negroes. In 1960 it 
passed a second statute which slightly 
strengthened this law. It is doubtful 
thai these statutes helped the position 
of Negroes enough to offset the damage 
inflicted on other liberal legislation, such 
as the bill to provide federal aid for 
education, by the political bargaining 
that was required. Negroes would be 
among those helped by the enactment 
of many bills which Scuthern congress- 
men block by deals with the conserva- 
tives: scarcely a bill comes before 
Congress these days—except occasion- 
allv in the fields of defense and foreign 
policy—-which does not have a “race 
angle.” Pending legislation that en- 
hances the civil rights of Negroes has 
usually been killed by the Southern 
congressional bloc, who extend support 
to non-Southern conservatives in their 
opposition to other socially progressive 
measures, in exchange for help in pre- 
venting the passage of civil rights bills. 
Until the mass civil rights’ demon- 


stration of mid-1963, there did not seem 
to be much hope for significant legisla- 
tion from Congress. 

Some of what Negro leaders want 
from the federal government can be 
provided by the Executive branch, and 
the votes of Negroes are more effective 
in the Presidential elections than in the 
Congressional races. It is doubtful, 
however, that civil rights groups will 
diminish their efforts to get federal 
legislation. The main effort in 1960- 
1961 was to modify certain procedural 
rules in the Congress so that substantive 
civil rights legislation would be easier 
to pass. By 1963, however, the pres- 
sure from an awakening Negro populace 
—aided by many whites—forced Negro 
leaders to seek more substantive legisla- 
tion to outlaw discrimination in voting, 
education, employment, and business 
relations. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
passed both houses of Congress with 
overwhelming majorities, despite a 
Southern filibuster in the Senate and 
the opposition of the leading contender 
for the Republican nomination for 
President, was the most comprehensive 
legislation to be enacted since post-Civil 
War days. Its success was due to the’ 
active support of President Lyndon 
Johnson, to demonstrations by civil 
rights and religious organizations, and 
to recognition by the congressional 
leadership of both parties of the facts 
of social change and of the moral and 
international issues involved. The main 
provisions of the eleven titles of the 
Act were: Title 1 prohibits voting 
registrars from applying different stand- 
ards to white and Negro voting appli- 
cants and permits the Attorney General 
to sue in federal courts to enforce this. 
Title 2 prohibits refusal of service on 
account of race in hotels, restaurants, 
gasoline stations, and places of amuse- 
ment if their operations affect interstate 
commerce, and it permits the Attorney 
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General to sue in federal courts to en- 
force this. Title 3 requires that Negroes 
have equal access to, and treatment in, 
publicly owned or operated facilities and 
permits the offended citizen or the 
Attorney General to sue to enforce this. 
Title 6 provides that no person shall 
be ‘subjected to racial discrimination in 
any program receiving federal aid. Title 
7 bars discrimination by employers or 
unions with twenty-five or more em- 
ployees or members and places enforce- 
ment powers in the hands of both a new 
Commission and the Attorney General. 
Title 9 permits the federal courts and 
the Attorney General to intervene in 
any state suit in which racial discrimina- 
tion may be involved. If these pro- 
visions of the law are enforced, they will 
wipe out the remnants of the American 
caste system insofar as law can do so. 


State government assistance 


The Northern state governments and 
some local governments have been effec- 
tive sources of change in American race 
relations. 
killed by Congress in 1946, New York 
led the states in passing legislation 
setting up FEPC’s with their jurisdic- 
tions. By the late 1950’s, many North- 
ern and Western states and cities with 
a sizeable Negro population had such 
legislation, designed to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment: the count 
in 1963 was twenty states and forty 
cities with some kind of FEPC law— 
covering 60 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and about 50 per cent of the 
minorities. A more difficult problem for 
the North was discrimination in ,hous- 
ing, but in 1958 New York again led 
the way by making it illegal to dis- 
criminate against a person on grounds of 
race, religion, or nationality in the sale 
or rental of most categories of housing. 
By 1963, seventeen states and cities had 
passed legislation of this sort. It is as 
yet too early to ascertain the effective- 


After the federal FEPC was. 


n 
ness of these statutes in eliminating 
housing discrimination and segregation. 


Forces MAINTAINING SEGREGATION 


Such have been the main forces pro- 
moting the equalization of Negroes in 
American society since 1940. The main 
forces maintaining the subordination 
and segregation of Negros have been 
those of tradition and the status quo. 
In 1954, however, a new factor entered 
which has undoubtedly prevented change 
from being more rapid than it might 
otherwise have been. This was the 
organization of Southern white opposi- 
tion, mainly in the White Citizens’ 
Councils. ‘There had been no signifi- 
cant organization aiming to hold the 
Negro in a subordinate position since 
the decline of the Ku Klux Klan in the 
late 1920’s. Minor and local organiza- 
tions had made sporadic efforts, but the 
leading reactionary movements of the 
period between 1930 and 1954 avoided 
attacking the position of Negroes. The 
reaction to the rapid changes of the 
post-1940 period did not gain organized 
expression until 1954. Racists did not 
organize their resistance to changes in 
the caste system effectively until the 
very keystone of that system was en- 
dangered by the Supreme Court decision 
to desegregate the public schools. But 
the economic, political, and legal aspects 
of the caste system had already changed 
materially, and the pattern of social 
segregation: had long been threatened 
before the proponents of the caste sys- 
tem organized themselves to protect it. 
For twenty-five years, the old racist 
ideology had found only occasional— 
and little heeded—spokesmen, and it 
was only after 1954 that it was again 
vigorously reasserted——and this at a 
time when the original source for this 
thinking had disappeared together with 
most of its material benefits. The 
ideology of racism was now no longer 
the response to a conflict between eco- 
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nomic and political forces on the one 
hard and the idealism of the American 
creed and Constitution on the other, 
but merely an expression of a traditional 
psychology. 


Tke South 


The Southern resistance movement 
drew strength from all social classes, 
but there were also defectors from all 
classes. Many of the leaders of the 
White Citizens’ Councils were upper 
class, and they used their economic 
power to hurt Negroes who sought a 
greater measure of civic equality. But 
some of the economic leaders of the 
_ South took the position that resistance 
to the Supreme Court decision disturbed 
the social peace and was bad for busi- 
ness. They concluded that the South 
should stop “fighting the War Between 
the States” and should become forward- 
looking and efficient. Political and 
other organizational leaders were’ simi- 
larly divided; while few whites admitted 
being pro-Negro or in favor of equality, 
many influential people of the South 
felt that the Negro could no longer be 
simply subordinated. .It is difficult to 
know how the less articulate whites of 
the South divided, but they did divide. 
While .many participated in violent 
actions to prevent desegregation, a ma- 
jority of the voters of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for example, voted for a school 
- board that had announced its intention 
to desegregate the public schools in 
accord with the federal court order. 
There was similar evidence in other 
‚parts of the South that significant num- 
bers of whites were quietly resigned to 
desegregation. The articulate and or- 
ganized group, however, was the one 
that favored the maintenance of the 
‘caste system, and it used boycotts, in- 
fluence on the Southern legislatures, 
violence, and other means to resist the 
changes. In general, this group is larger 
and more effective in the Deep South 


than in the Upper South; it is of little 
consequence in the Border states. With 
some exceptions, the only ones to benefit 
from the caste system today are those, 
mainly in the lower classes, who get 
psychological satisfaction out of a sense 
of racial superiority. There is also a 
small, and decreasing, number who 
benefit economically from the caste sys- 
tem by keeping the Negroes peneicepeed 
in job competition. 

Some of the leaders of the resistance 
to change are those who believe that 
leaders should follow the wishes of the 
led. But there are also other types of 
leaders; a few have sought to make 
money by exploiting the fears of the 
white South. Another minor type seems 
to have a psychological need to lead vio- 
lent movements. Still another rare type 
hoped to build a full-scale fascist move- 
ment out,of the Southern resistance to 
desegregation, and they have had some 
success in attracting support from ex- 
treme right-wing radicals all over the 
country. But all of them together have 


, not succeeded in stemming the changes 


in the system of discrimination and 
segregation. On occasions, a spontane- 
ous leader will lead a day or two of 
violence, but most of the continuing 
leaders of the Southern resistance are 
persons with some traditional and legiti- 
mate authority. Imbued with a strong 
racist ideology, and a strong personal 
desire to keep the Negro subordinate, 
they also have a vested interest in 
keeping things on an even keel, and 
generally tend to hold their followers 
back from unplanned violence. Violence 
directed against Negroes might easily 
spread to white-owned property and 
other institutions, and so the traditional 
leaders try to keep racial agitation in 
check. 


The North 


In the North, there is little organized 
resistance to change in race relations, 
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though there are small property-owners’ 
associations that oppose the movement 
of Negroes into certain neighborhoods 
and oppose the passage of “fair-housing” 
or “‘open-occupancy” legislation. There 
are a great number of unorganized white 
Northerners who resist personal associa- 
tion with Negroes, particularly as neigh- 
bors and as social club members. Few 
Northern whites try to keep. Negroes 
out of coemployment or out of the 
large, impersonal, voluntary associa- 
tions, churches, or trade unions, but 
they still resist intimate association. 
For a few years following the develop- 
ment of the Southern resistance, there 
was an unorganized but articulate move- 
ment among some Northern leaders to 
put brakes on the trend toward equaliza- 
tion, particularly as it affected the 
South. Taking up the Southern theme 
of “leaving the South alone to work 
out its own problems,” they argued that 
“both kinds of extremists are danger- 
ous.” But the majority of Northern 
leaders seem to have been persuaded 
that the South has always moved ‘more 
rapidly toward better race relations 
when prodded by the North. The 
Northern proponents or “moderation” 
were most articulate in the period 1955- 
1958, but they probably will be heard 
again if widespread violence occurs in 
the South. In 1964, right-wing ex- 
tremist whites in California and Wash- 
ington organized to curtail the Fair 
Housing statutes; they may be the fore- 
runners of larger movements of resist- 
ance in the North. 

The race relations crisis presents a 
continuing dilemma for those segments 
of Northern opinion that have strong 
ties with the South. This is true not 
merely for those who have family and 
personal connections with Southerners, 
but for Northern businessmen and trade 
union leaders with Southern branches. 
The national labor movement, for ex- 
ample, has not moved as forthrightly on 


wn, 


integration within its own ranks as 
might have been expected because df 
pressures from Southern—and some 
Northern—locals and because of, its 
hopes of organizing more white South- 
ern workers. In 1959, Negro labor 
leaders formed the Negro American 
Labor Council to pressure the AFL-CIO 
into a position of complete integration. 
For a period, the leadership of the na- 
tional labor movement refused to recog- 
nize the Negro group except in the 
critical terms of “dual unionism.” By 


' the end of 1961, however, the president 


of the AFL-CIO, George Meany, ver- 
bally capitulated and created organiza- 
tional machinery to eliminate discrim- 
ination and- segregation in the member 
unions. Organized labor remains, how- 
ever, a divided force on the race issue, 
not only because of its Southern ele- 
ments but also because the craft unions 
in the North refuse to modify their 
work rules to allow “new elements” into 
their crafts. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS TO 1964 


In the dynamic situation created by 
all these forces, any description’ of the 
position of Negroes written at any one 
moment is bound to be dated before it 
can be printed. The picture at the 
beginning of 1964 is here painted in 
broad strokes, necessarily superficial and 
incomplete. In 1940 Negroes were ex- 
cluded from most occupations outside 
of agriculture and service; by 1960 some 
Negroes were to be found in nearly every 
occupation. Between 1940 and 1960 
the proportion of white males in the 
labor force who had “white-collar jobs” 
rose from 30.3 to 41.2 per cent, while 
among nonwhite males the correspond- 
ing rise was from 5.0 to 16.0 per cent. 
At the same time the rise in skilled and 
semiskilled “blue-collar jobs” was from 
34.3 to 38.6 per cent among white males 
and from 16.6 to 32.7 per cent among 
nonwhite males. Considerable employ- 
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ment discrimination remained in the 
South and even in the Border states, but 
it was greatly diminished in the North- 
ern and Western states. This did not 
mean that Negroes were approaching 
occupational equality, for there was the 
heritage of inadequate training, low- 
skill: orientations, poor general educa- 
tion, and low seniority. The training 
lag was the most serious, because union 
and company seniority rules often made 
it impossible for Negroes to obtain train- 
ing for better jobs. 

Discrimination in economic benefits 
provided by the. government—roor- 
relief, unemployment compensation, old- 
age assistance, public housing, and 


others——had been all but wiped out, ex- 


cept where there was local control in 
some Southern communities. A notable 
exception arose in Louisiana in 1960 
where the “Aid to Dependent Children” 
program was curtailed for mothers who 
had illegitimate children while receiving 
ADC aid for their older children. This 
was applied almost exclusively to 
Negroes. 


Politics 


Negroes were voting without restric- 
tion in most areas of the Upper South, 
and in some cities of the Deep South. 
Between 1956 and 1960, while the in- 
crease in the total population voting was 
8 per cent, the estimated increase in the 
number of Negroes voting was 16 per 
cent. The only state that almost sys- 
tematically excluded Negroes from the 
polls—as they had been throughcut the 
South in 1940—was Mississippi. Here, 
and in many rural areas of the other 
Deep Southern states, they were illegally 
prevented from voting by the whim of 

“local polling officials and by threats of 
violence. The poll tax still existed in 
five states as a requirement for voting, 
although by the beginning of 1964 a 
Constitutional amendment was passed 
to make it illegal for federal elections. 


Several Southern states had literacy and 
“understanding” tests “for all voting, 
but they were given to Negroes with 
discriminatory severity. Negroes oc- 
casionally ran for the minor local 
offices. In Atlanta a Negro was elected 
to the Georgia state legislature with 
the aid of white voters. The main 
changes in Southern politics resulting. 
from Negro voting were the election of 
literal Democrats in several states and 
the breaking of the barriers which 
hitherto had prevented conservatives 
from voting Republican. | 

Hence, the two-party system began to 
develop in the South—especially in 
Texas and Florida. In the 1948 and 
1960 presidential elections, Negro votes 
in several Southern as well as Northern 
states provided the margin of victory 
for the Democratic candidates. In 
1963 there were five Negro congressmen 
and many local public officials, mainly 
in Northern cities, and Negroes were 
thoroughly integrated into the local 
political parties of the Northern states. 
In Massachusetts in 1962, a Negro was 
elected to a major state office—attorney 
general—for the first time since Re- 
construction days. Many Negroes were 
in significant appointive posts, including 
tederal judgeships. The great majority 


_of Negroes were voting Democratic, al- 


though there was some evidence of their 
flexibility in switching party affiliation 
when a local Republican candidate 
seemed more pro-Negro than his Demo- 
cratic counterpart. 

In 1964, 90 per cent of the Negroes 
voted Democratic, and their votes 
carried a number of “liberal” legislators 
into office. 


Law enforcement 


In 1940, law enforcement in the South 
was virtually nonexistent when Negroes 
were the victims—-whether whites or 
other Negroes were the criminals—and 
brutally severe when whites were the 
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victims and Negroes the law violators. 
By the 1950’s there were many cases, 
even in the Deep South, of white per- 
sons who committed crimes against 
Negroes being prosecuted and punished, 
although this was by no means general. 
Negro criminals whose victims were 
other Negroes were much more likely 
to be dealt with properly by law en- 
forcement officials. Practically all South- 
ern cities employed Negro policemen 
after 1945 to maintain Jaw and order 
in their Negro communities, and South- 
ern judges were no longer likely to 
release Negro criminals on the word of 
a white man. There was still consider- 
able “overenforcement” of the law when 
Negroes were apprehended for crimes 
against whites, but civil suits between a 
white and a Negro were handled much 
more equitably. Despite the mass vio- 
lence which attended many instances of 
desegregation, extralegal violence of the 
everyday, person-to-person basis which 
was characteristic of the pre-1940 period 
was now greatly reduced. Lynching 
was a rare event after 1950, and even 
murders of Negro prisoners by white 
policemen and jailers became infrequent. 

Thus, even while tension between the 
races in the South mounted, and the 
mass violence attending some desegrega- 
tion got great publicity, total violence 
declined. This seemed to be due to the 
fact that potential white perpetrators of 
violence were aware that they were in 
some danger of retribution from the law 
or from retaliating Negroes. In the 
North, police brutality remained spo- 
radic and individual—it had never been 
a matter of policy—and there was no 
evidence of discrimination by judges. 
While the Second World War years saw 
some major race riots in the North and 
West, the formation of interracial 
citizens’ committees in many Northern 
cities practically eliminated them from 
1944 on. The major exception was 
Chicago and some of its suburbs, where 


there were numerous small riots all 
through the 1940’s and 1950’s when 
Negroes moved into new residential 
nelghborhoods or attempted to swim at 
the “white” public bathing beaches. 


Sactal relations 


These changes in the economic, polit- 
ical, and legal spheres were occurring 
regularly and generally with little public 
attention or controversy. Changes in 
the area of social relations, however, 
were coming about in some areas but 
not in others, and at times received a 
great deal of notice. The movement 
of rural Negroes into the Northern and 
Southern cities was associated with 
housing segregation, and housing segre- 
gation brought the inevitable segrega- 
tion of neighborhood facilities, over- 
crowding, high rents, run-down build- 
ings, slums, and expansion into new 
neighborhoods attended by conflict with 
whites. This became the most serious 
aspect of the race problem, certainly in 
the North. The chief legal buttress for 
housing segregation had been the “‘re- 
strictive covenant,” a clause written into 
a deed for property preventing its resale 
to members of specified groups, mainly 
Negroes. In 1948, the United States 
Supreme Court decided that the racial 
restrictive covenant was unenforceable 
in the courts, thus wiping out the legal 
support for housing segregation and 
allowing it to rest on voluntary action. 

The decision eased the situation for 
Negroes somewhat, and it was followed 
by various organized efforts to develop 
integrated housing in the North. Pub- 
licly subsidized housing was no longer 
segregated, and some privately spon- 
sored integrated housing projects were 
developed. But the great masses of urban 
Negroes remained segregated, and there 
was some evidence that housing segrega- 
tion was increasing in the South. 
Negroes themselves fought the housing 
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restrictions generally only when there 
was insufficient space to live; only a 
few of them sought to break the pattern 
of segregation itself. By the end of the 
1950s some Northern states passed 
statutes making it illegal to refuse to 
rent or sell housing to Negroes, and 
generally in the North the space pres- 
sures on Negroes eased considerably. 

Late in 1962 the President issued an 
executive order which restricts the lend- 
ing of money with government guar- 
antees if the housing affected is not 
available for lease or purchase by minor- 
ity groups. Political considerations 
limited the coverage of this order to 
only about a third of the 90 per cent of 
all housing units covered by such loans. 
A full withholding of government credit 
and guarantees would remove the strong- 
est barrier to housing integration. 
Whether Negroes would move in large 
numbers to take advantage of it is more 
questionable. At this time, residential 
segregation is one of the most serious 
and least soluble aspects of the race 
problem, particularly in the Northern 
states. 

Segregation of other public and 
privately owned but essentially public 
facilities remained the effect of housing 
segregation in the North. This has 
bəcome known as “de facto” segregation, 
and there were several local efforts to 
mix children in the public schools 
despite the fact that their residences 
were largely segregated. Forced segre- 
gation of schools, playgrounds, restau- 
rants, hotels, and other public and com- 
mercial establishments became excep- 
tional in the North as the climate of 
apinion changed and the old “public 
accommodations” statutes of the North- 
ern states once again became operative. 
Some cities began movements to upgrade 
Negro education—to compensate for 
cultural deprivation in the family and 
community—preparatory to initiating 
programs to end de facto school segrega- 


tion. In the South, desegregation of 
these kinds of facilities began as a result 
of the court decisions and the organized 
movements already examined. 

By 1961, school systems were for- 
mally desegregated in all the border 
states; in many scattered areas of the 
Upper South and in a few cities of the 
Deep South there was token desegrega- 
tion. Violence had attended school 
desegregation in Dover, Delaware; 
Clinton and Nashville, Tennessee; Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, But it was accomplished 
peacefully and more thoroughly in the 
larger school systems of Washington, 
D.C.; St. Louis, Missouri; Dallas and 
Houston, Texas; and Atlanta, Georgia. 
By 1961 only Mississippi, Alabama, and 
South Carolina had none of their schools 
desegregated, and by 1963 even these 
had token desegregation in a few schools. 
There was only spotty and token deseg- 
regation in all of the Deep Southern 
states and some of the Upper South 
states, but over one-third of all Negro 
children living in school districts segre- 
gated by statute before 1955 were in 
desegregated schools by 1963. 

Desegregation of the other public 
and the privately owned commercial 
establishments took roughly the same 
pattern, though with a few years of de- 
lay. In the two years of 1960 and 1961, 
the sit-in movement opened some restau- 
rants to Negroes in about two hundred 
cities of the South, and there was con- 
tinuing desegregation after that. But 
the majority of restaurants in many of 
these cities remained segregated, and 
Negro patronage of the nonsegregated 
restaurants was rare. Some hotels in 
the larger Southern cities, such as 
Houston and Atlanta, quietly desegre- 
gated. An issue arose over the exclusion 
of dark-skinned representatives of for- 
eign nations from the highway restau- 
rants of Maryland, a Border state, and 
the federal government intervened with 
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partial success. Hotels, theaters, and 
recreational facilities were opened to 
Negroes on approximately the same 
basis as restaurants: in every state but 
Mississippi and Alabama there were at 
least some desegregated, but the ma- 
jority in the Deep South and even some 
areas of the Upper South remained 
segregated, and Negro patronage of the 
desegregated facilities was rare. Inter- 
state transportation was effectively de- 
segregated, and—after the Montgomery, 
Alabama, bus boycott of 1957—-so was 
the local transportation within many 
Southern cities. 

One of the major gains in the North 
was the desegregation of most of the 
major voluntary associations. The ma- 
jor professional associations were de- 
segregated in the South also. Except 
for weak, formal associations—such as 
the PTA’s—most other Southern volun- 
tary associations remained segregated. 
Social clubs and informal groups re- 
mained segregated throughout the coun- 
try, with a few exceptions in the North. 
College fraternities and sororities re- 
mained mainly segregated in fact, al- 
though a campaign in the North to re- 
move formal barriers was largely suc- 
cessful. Almost the same could be said 
of the churches, although in mixed 
neighborhoods, churches sometimes 
served members of both races. 

Interracial marriages were probably 
on the increase in the North, although 
they were still not frequent. In the 
South, interracial marriage continued to 
be illegal: this was the one type of law 
discriminating among the races still on 
the statute books of the Southern states; 
not even the Negro organizations have 
sought to challenge it, and hence the 
courts had no occasion to declare it 
unconstitutional. The probability is 
that the courts would declare it uncon- 
stitutional, for they had nullified a 
California statute barring marriage be- 
tween whites and Orientals. But ap- 


parently the Negro leadership thought 
it unwise to challenge this last formal 
barrier of the caste system, at least until 
other forms of desegregation should be 
accomplished in greater degree. At the 
present writing (winter, 1964), there are 
two cases in the state courts chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of the laws 
forbidding interracial marriage. 

The formerly elaborate “etiquette of 
race relations” was crumbling in the 
South, and it became common to hear 
Negroes addressed by whites by their 
formal titles of “Mr.,” “Mrs,” and 
“Miss.” The self-demeaning manner of 
Negroes in the presence of whites dis- 
appeared except in the rural areas. With 
the improvement in occupational op- 
portunities, Negroes were much less 
likely to be domestic servants. The 
barriers to serious conversations be- 
tween the races broke down in the 
North, but remained in the South. The 
results of these changes were that 
Northern whites could perceive Negroes 
as human beings for the first time, while 
relations between the races in the South 
grew cold as they became increasingly 
restricted to matters of common eco- 
nomic interest. The white Southerners 
were no longer sure they understood 
“their” Negroes, and Negroes could no 
longer be relied on to maintain their 
“place” in the presence of whites. A 
Gallup poll taken in July 1963 showed 
that 83 per cent of white Southerners 
expected that there would soon be com- 
plete integration of the races in public 
accommodations, although six years 
earlier this proportion was only 45 
per cent. What is more, 49 per cent 
expected this integration to be achieved 
within the coming five years, and only 9 
per cent expected it would take longer 
than twenty years. The same poll 
showed that 56 per cent of the total 
population believed that Negroes were 
treated the “same as whites” in their 
community, with Negroes in every 
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region outside the South sharing this 
majority view. 

A National Opinion Research Center 
poll, conducted in December 1963, 
showed that 30 per cent of white South- 
erners accepted school integration, as 
compared to only 2 per cent in 1942 
and 14 per cent in 1956. Among white 
Northerners, the proportions accept- 
irg the principle of sckool integration 
was 75 per cent in 1563, 61 per cent in 
1956, and 40 per cent in 1942. Accept- 
ance of residential integration among 
Southern whites rose from 12 per cent 
in 1942 to 51 per cent in 1963; among 
Northern whites, it rose from 42 per 
cent to 70 per cent. Estimates of 
Negroes’ intelligence—as measured by 
answers to the question, “Can Negroes 
learn things just as well as whites if 
they are given the same education and 
training?”’—likewise rose, thus indicat- 
ing the decline in racism. 
Southern whites, the proportion agree- 
ing rose from 21 per cent in 1942 to 
60 per cent in 1963; among Northern 
whites, the rise was from 50 per cent 
to 80 per cent. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


There could be no doubt that the 
races were moving rapidly toward 
equality and desegregation by 1964. In 
retrospect, the change of the preceding 
twenty years appeared as one of the 
most rapid in the history of human 
relations. Much of the old segregation 
and discrimination remained in the Deep 
South, and housing segregation with its 
concomitants was still found throughout 
the country, but the all-encompassing 
caste system had been broken every- 
where. Prejudice as an attitude was 
still common, but racism as a compre- 
hensive ideology was maintained by only 
a few. The change had been so rapid, 
and caste and racism so debilitated, 
that this author ventures to predict—if 


Among — 


the present trends continue—the end 
of all legal segregation and discrimina- 
tion within a decade, and the decline of 
informal segregation and discrimination 
to a mere shadow in two decades. The 
attitude of prejudice might remain in- 
definitely, but it will be on the minor 
order of Catholic-Protestant prejudice 
within three decades. These changes 
would not mean that there would be 
equality between the races within this 
time, for the heritage of past discrimina- 
tions would still operate to give Negroes 
lower “life chances.” But the dynamic 
social forces creating inequality will, if 
the present trends continue, be prac- 
tically eliminated in three decades. As 
far as separation of the races without 
overt discrimination is concerned, this 
will come for a while to be more as- 
sociated with Negro group identifica- 
tion than with white exclusionism. It 
would only be appropriate to guess that 
most sociologists would find these pre- 
dictions ‘‘optimistic,” but then, most 
sociologists found the predictions con- 
tained in An American Dilemma of 
twenty years ago optimistic, and most 
of these predictions have since come 
true. 

The student of society, who must 
have historical perspective and be aware 
of continuities and rigidities in the 
social structure, may consider the de- 
velopment in American race relations 
from 1942 to 1964 among the most 
rapid and dramatic of social changes 
to have ever been achieved without 
violent revolution. To the participants 
themselves the changes did not appear 
to be so rapid. People generally live 
from day to day, and from month to 
month, without historical perspective, 
and hence tend not to perceive changes 
that occur over a period of years. The 
“social present” usually means much 
more to people than does social change. 
Young people who have come to aware- 
ness of the world around them during 
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the latter part of the period under con- 
sideration see only the conditions of 
the last few years; for them the con- 
ditions of the pre-1940 period are 
“ancient history,” and hence the changes 
of twenty years are not part of their 
image of the modern world. 

These things are true for all social 
change. But of particular significance 
for our analysis is the fact that Negroes 
still experience discrimination, insult, 
segregation, and the threat of violence, 
and in a sense have become more sensi- 
tive and less “adjusted” to these things. 
To them the current problems and cur- 
rent conflicts have much more signifi- 
cance than those of ten or twenty years 
ago. Schooled as they are by the Ameri- 


can Creed, their standard of compari- 
son for the present situation is not what 
existed in 1940, but what the Constitu- 
tion and “the principles of democracy” 
say should be. Further, most American 
Negroes are aware of great changes 
going on in Africa, and in fact are in- 
clined to exaggerate the “improvements” 
there resulting from the demise of old- 
fashioned colonialism. From their per- 
spective, the changes occurring in the 
United States are much too slow; they 
want “freedom now,” as the slogan goes. 
White Americans, who have in mind 
the United States Constitution and 
their country’s role in a world whose 
population is two-thirds colored, might 
agree with them. 


The Rise of the Negro Protest 


By Dante C. THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT: Social controls supporting the biracial system in 
the United Stztes are primarily corporal and legal and are often 
in conflict with prevailing moral and religious precepts. The 
Negro protest is not simply against widespread deprivations 
per se, but rather against “relative deprivations,” or barriers 
designed to prevent them from enjoying certain rights and 
privileges that are regarded as ethically, morally, and socially 
legitimate for other Americans. At no time have Negroes ac- 
cepted their subordinate social status as morally, ethically, or 
legally just. Consequently, despite the present danger of re- 
taliation from white supremacists and the constant threat of a 
white “backlash,” they have always registered their protest. 
As a rule, the Negro protest has been directed against customs 
and laws designed to place unusual limits on their freedom, 
threaten their security as citizens, prevent them from receiving 
the recognition and status they might merit, and subject them 
to indignities and rejection. The Negro protest is, itself, a clear 
endorsement of the “American Creed” and a reaffirmation of 
the faith Negroes have in the democratic process. 
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RACTICALLY all studies of Ne- 

gro-white relations assume, or at- 
tempt to document, the existence of a 
rigid division of American society in 
terms of a white upper caste and a Ne- 
gro lower caste. One of the most fruit- 
ful definitions of “color caste” holds 
that it is essentially a system of privi- 
leges and punishments which interferes 
in the efforts of Negroes to follow cer- 
tain basic biological and social drives.* 
That is to say, the system of social re- 
lationships in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the South, is designed by 
customs and laws to accord white peo- 
ple certain rights and privileges which 
are deliberately withheld from Negro 
people regardless of how nearly they 
may approximate the highest prevailing 
academic, cultural, and moral stand- 
ards. 

There are, of course, those who ques- 
tion the use of the concept “color caste” 
as an accurate or legitimate description 
of the social status of Negroes. Some 
social scientists insist that when we use 
the Indian social system as a model, the 
concept “caste?” implies a far more 
static arrangement of social relation- 
ships than is characteristic of the bi- 
racial system in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, it is argued, the Indian caste 
system is based primarily upon rather 
stable theological and moral beliefs, 
while the biracial system in the United 
States articulates an inherent pragma- 
tism in which relatively fluid economic 
and political alliances are paramount 
considerations.? Thus, whereas social 

1Alhson Davis and John Dollard, Children 
of Bondage (Washington, D.C.. American 
Council on Education, 1940), pp. 243-244. 

2See Oliver C. Cox, Caste, Class and Race 
(Garden City, NY Doubleday, 1948), pp 
65-66; Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of 
Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An Ameri- 
can Dilemma (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1944), pp 642-643, and for a comprehen- 
sive summary of this controversy, see Gerald 


D. Berreman, “Caste in India and in the 
United States,” The American Journal of So- 


+ 


controls characteristic of a caste system 
stem mainly from the respect the great 
masses have for traditional moral and 
ethical precepts inherent in their cul- 
ture, social controls supporting the bi- 
racial system in the United States are 
primarily corporal and legal and are 
often in conflict with prevailing moral 
and religious precepts. This fact is 
most fundamental to an understanding 
of the Negro protest movement. In a 
word, the Negro protest is not simply 
against widespread deprivation per se, 
but rather against “relative depriva- 
tions,” or barriers designed to prevent 
them from enjoying certain rights and 
privileges that are regarded as ethically, 
morally, and socially legitimate for other 
Americans.* Consequently, no matter 
how the controversy regarding the con- 


.cept “caste” as an accurate description 


of the status of Negroes may be re- 
solved, the fact remains that 


At no time have Negroes accepted their 
their subordinate social status as morally, 
ethically, or legally just. . . . Negro lead- 
ers have always defined the restrictions in- 
herent in the low status ascribed to them 
as punishment. Thus, the ethos of the Ne- 
gro subculture has never been character- 
ized by resignation and fatalism.* 


Although Negroes have always re- 
sented the disesteemed social status to 
which they are assigned in American so- 
ciety, they have been unable to do much 
about it themselves because they are 
virtually powerless. Therefore, since 
Negroes have no organized social power 
strong enough to exert the leverage 
necessary to force improvements in 
their social status, they have had to 
rely mainly upon the strategy of pro- 
test. Even protest has always been 


ciology, Vol. LX VI (September 1960), pp 
120-127. 
8 Gunnar Myrdal, op cit., pp. xlv—xlvii. 
4Daniel C. Thompson, The Negro Leader- 
ship Class (Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice- 
Hall, 1963), pp. 18-19. 
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‘fraught with some degree of danger 
from the backlash of zealous white su- 
premacists who will take any extreme 


measure to keep Negroes economically, 


politically, and socially powerless. Yet, 
somehow, despite real dangers, Negroes 
have continued to find more or less re- 
Hable techitiques of expressing their diş- 
satisfaction with the unusual restrictions 
imposed upon them as a racial group. 
Therefore, as we shall see in the follow- 
ing pages, Negro leaders have, out of 
necessity, developed the protest strategy 
to the point of a fine art. 

The central purpose of this paper is 
70 examine the Negro protest movement 
in terms of its essential nature, tech- 
niques, and consequences. 


THe NATURE OF NEGRO PROTEST 


As suggested earlier, the Negro pro- 


test movement has not been directed 
against major deprivations inherent in 
the American social system as such, but 
rather it has been focused against “rela- 
tive deprivations, ” or inequalities Ne- 
groes experience as American citizens. 
Therefore, in at least one fundamental 
respect Negro protest is unlike any 
other mass protest or revolution in his- 
tory: its grand strategy is designed to 
achieve goals and effectuate values that 
are already acknowledged to be inherent 
in a political democracy and which are 
firmly established in our national cul- 
ture. Consequently, Negro protest lead- 
ers do not advocate the overthrow of 
constitutional laws, changing the basic 
structure of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, rearrangement of the Ameri- 
can class structure, or the establishment 
of new political, economic, and ethical 
goals. 
tremist element—the Negro protest, it- 
self, is a clear endorsement of the 
“American Creed” and a reaffirmation 
of the faith which the great majority of 
Negroes have in the essential goodness 


Instead—except for a small ex-- 


of the individual, and in the democratic 
process. 

Perhaps the most promising ae to 
an understanding of the real nature of 
Negro protest has been provided by the 
eminent American social scientist, W. I. 
Thomas. According to him all basic hu- 
man wishes can be subsumed under four 
general categories: the desire for new 
experience, the desire for security, the 
desire for recognition, and the desire 
for response." 


- New expertences 


Though many basic human desires 
may be classified under the general 
heading of ‘‘new experiences,” In one 
way or another all of them presuppose 
freedom of the individual. Thus, funda- 
mentally, the desire for new experiences 
is the very fountainhead of the broad 
urge to explore, to adventure and to 
create. 

Conditions under slavery. Certainly 
no other racial group has had freedom 
withheld from it for so long and so com- 
pletely as has the Negro. Soon after 
its founding each American colony be- 
gan systematically to force Negroes into 
slavery. Virginia made the practice 
legal in 1661; after this the number of 
slaves increased rapidly. Negro resent- 
ment mounted, and masters lived in fear 
of slave uprisings. 


The colonial assembly therefore adopted 
a rigid slave code, restricting the freedom 
of movement of the slaves, inflicting severe 
penalties for even minor offenses and de- 
nying ‘Slaves civil and ‘criminal rights," 


This succinct summary of the status 
of slaves by Professor Logan indicates 


5 W. I. Thomas, “The Four Wishes and the 
Definition of the Situation,” in Talcott Parsons, 
et al (eds), Theories of Society (Glencoe, 
Tl: Free Press, 1961), Vol: I, pp 741-744. 

ë Rayford W. Logan, The Negro In The 
United States (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
1957), p. 9. 
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the extent to which slaves were denied 
all of the elementary freedoms, of “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
the “founding fathers” adopted as a 
guideline for the establishment of any 
legitimate government. Furthermore, as 
severe as were the legal restrictions im- 
posed upon slaves, they were mild when 
compared with the extralegal sanctions 
allowed slave masters. Negroes -were 
completely at the whim of their mas- 
ters and enjoyed no degree of freedom 
their masters elected to deny them.” 

Whatever limited degree of freedom 
might have been allowed slaves under 
the several versions of “Black Codes” 
and the extralegal prerogatives accorded 
the individual slave masters, was de- 
stroyed by the 1857 Dred Scott de- 
cision. It was then that the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that a Negro 
born to a slave was not an American 
citizen and, in effect, had no rights that 
his master needed to respect.® 

Without doubt the system of slavery 
was designed, in every particular, to 
curtail, and in some instances to com- 
pletely withhold from Negroes, the privi- 
lege, or freedom, to satisfy a basic hu- 
man desire—the desire for new experi- 
ence. 

Jim Crow laws? Immediately after 
the collapse of the Confederacy, the 
South set about the creation of a sys- 
tem of racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion as a substitute for the outlawed 
slave system. At first this system was 
informal and contrary to the spirit of 
Reconstruction. Nevertheless, bitterness 
on the part of the defeated South, al- 
most complete economic destitution, the 


1T Rayford W. Logan, op ct., p. 20. 

8 The Fourteenth Amendment “recalled” this 
umplication in the Dred Scott decision and 
clearly defined citizenship in terms of birth in 
the United States. 

®For a brief but comprehensive discussion 
of Jim Crow laws see C Vann Woodward, 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961). 


awkwardness of Negroes as citizens, — 
plus the ideological confusion of North; 
ern liberals and “carpetbaggers,” and 
the ready willingness of the federal gov- 
ernment to compromise on the citizen- 
ship status of Negroes for the sake of 
national unity proved to be a potent 
combination of ingredients that ferti- 
lized the soil for the speedy growth of 
a durable biracial system. The avowed 
main purpose of this system was to 
keep Negroes completely powerless in 
local and national affairs. 

The very eloquent spokesman for the 
“New South” after the Civil War, 
Henry W. Grady of Georgia, made this 
the basis of his call for a solid South. 
Speaking of the prevalent fear that Ne- 
groes might become the balance of 
power in the South, he said: 


This fear has kept and will keep, the 
whites solid! It would keep the intelli- 
gence and responsibility of any community, 
North or South, solid ... The supremacy 
of the white race of the South must be 
maintained forever 1° 


Actually when Grady issued his for- 
mal call for a solid South, the status 
gains made by Negroes immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War had been virtu- 
ally erased. For all practical purposes, 
Southern whites were already solidly 
allied against the advancement of Ne- 
groes. Severe informal restrictions placed 
upon Negroes were already being sanc- 
tioned by state legislatures Laws were 
passed restricting the freedom of Ne- 
groes in all phases of racial contacts 
from place of residence to marriage. 

Jim Crow laws passed by state legis- 
latures were vigorously enforced by 
“‘lily-white” police and courts. The 
courts, in effect, became the very effec- 
tive strong arm of anti-Negro senti- 


10 Henry W. Grady, The New South (1890), 
pp. 239-243 See also Thomas N Page, The 
Negro: The Southerner’s Problem (1904), pp. 
104-108. 
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` ment, notwithstanding the guarantee of 
fyll citizenship accorded Negroes by the 
federal government." 

In 1883 the Supreme Court declared 
the Civil Rights Act of 1875—guaran- 
teeing Negroes equal.rights to the full 
and equal enjoyment of public accom- 
modations—unconstitutional. This de- 
cision tended to give federal sanction to 
the large body of Jim Crow laws that 
had already been passed and paved the 
way for others that followed. And in 
1896 the Supreme Court sustained the 
infamous “separate but equal” doc- 
trine.1? This decision did “stamp[s] the 
colored race with a badge of inferi- 
ority,” as Mr. Justice Brown pointed 
out in his dissent, and condemned them 
to second-class citizenship with the 
avowed approval of the highest court. 
Thus, all levels of government in the 
United States countenanced the practice 
of limiting the freedom of Negroes. 
Through laws and customs Negroes 
were confined to the physical, social, 
and cultural ghettos assigned them by 
a hostile white majority. 


For more than fifty years, the Su- 


preme Court repeatedly refused to grant 
Negroes freedom to participate in the 
wider society as equal citizens. Finally, 
in 1954, the court reversed itself and 
declared the 1896 decision null and 
void.*® Since then, each President of 
the United States and Congress have 
joined federal courts in support of the 
Negro’s right to enjoy the same free- 
doms as other citizens. Yet, despite all 
efforts on the part of the federal govern- 
ment—and some state governments out- 
side the South—the vast majority of 
Negroes, in 1964, are still confined to 
Negro ghettos—-in the broadest con- 
notation—with little or no opportunity 
to enjoy the degree of freedom accorded 


11 Gunnar Myrdal, of. cit, pp. 550-555. 

12 Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 US. 537. 

18 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
347, U.S. 483 (1954). 


and guaranteed white citizens. Thus, 
the desire for freedom is the ultimate 
source of the Negro protest. 


Security 


A second basic human desire is the 
desire for security. Here again, in or- 
der to understand the essential nature 
of the Negro protest it is necessary to 
take into account the fact that no other 
group in American society has been sub- 
jected to the great degree and variety 
of insecurities as has the Negro. 

Insecurity of the person. As men- 
tioned earlier, Negroes were regarded as 
chattel during the slave period. Insofar 
as the law was concerned they had no 
more security of person than a do- 
mestic animal. There was no legal or 
recognized extralegal machinery accord- 
ing to which they could receive redress 
of wrongs committed against them. 

The Emancipation Proclamation and 
the Reconstruction Amendments—Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth—were 
intended to provide full citizenship 
status for Negroes and to guarantee 
them equal protection of the law. The 
extent to which Negroes have actually 
received protection of the law varies, 
of course, from one section of the na- 
tion to another and from one commu- 
nity to another. Yet, even now, there 
is hardly anywhere in the United States 
where Negroes can expect the same de- 
gree of personal security as guaranteed 
their white neighbors. For the most 
part, even in communities where Ne- 
groes constitute a large segment of the 
population, local governments, including 
the total legal machinery, are controlled 
by white officials who often evince defi- 
nite anti-Negro sentiments. The fact is 
that there are today only a few com- 
munities, North or South, where Ne- 
groes do not complain about police bru- 
tality and inequal justice. 

As frustrating as have been the un- . 
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certain racial practices of constituted 
legal authority, they have not been 
nearly as frustrating as the prevalence 
of violence and the threat of mob be- 
havior. The situation Myrdal described 
in the 1940’s persists in some sections 
of the South today. He said: 


It is the custom in the South to permit 
whites to resort to violence against the life, 
personal security, property and freedom of 
movement of Negroes. There is a wide va- 
riety of behavior, ranging from a mild 
admonition to murder, which the white 
man may exercise to control Negroes.*4 


The truth of this statement is under- 
scored by the fact that since the Civil 
War there have been of record approxi- 
mately 5,000-plus lynchings. There was 
an average of 150 a year from 1882 to 
1901. In one year, 1892, there was a 
high of 231! 4° Many of these reflected 
extreme sadism. 

Although lynching has been dimin- 
ishing during the last twenty years or 
so, it is still resorted to in certain South- 
ern communities when Negro protest be- 
gins to threaten the biracial status quo. 
Consequently, there has been a revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan in some sections 
of the Deep South where Negro protest 
is beginning to be voiced boldly for the 
first time. In these same communities 
lynchings and violence against Negroes 
are increasing. 

Finally, it should be noted in this 
connection that no white person in the 
South has ever been executed for the 
murder of a Negro. As a general prac- 
tice, no one is even arrested for partici- 
pating in mob violence against Negroes. 
In rare instances when arrests have been 
made and guilt established, white cul- 
prits have been either set free or given 
very light sentences. 

Insecurity of citizenship. In addition 


1t Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit, p. 558 
15 Ralph Ginzberg, 100 Years of Lynchings 
(New York: Lancer Books, 1962), p. 244. 


to the constant threat of violence, Ne- | 
groes continue to experience citizenship 
insecurity attendant to their being a 
virtually powerless minority. As it 
stands now, only a small number of Ne- 
groes are in any political decision-mak- 
ing positions anywhere in the United 
States, and they are more or less com- 
pletely disfranchised in many communi- 
ties in the Deep South. Therefore, when 
any governmental decision is being made 
that might somehow affect the welfare 
of Negroes there is naturally great un- 
easiness on their part because they are 
most vulnerable. 

The Negro’s feeling of insecurity is 
well founded. For instance, since the 
1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in public education, South- 
ern state legislatures have passed scores 
of “Black Codes,” and some have voted 
“Tnterposition” in order that they might 
preserve the existing biracial system. 
Also the anti-Negro issue is still the 
most effective means of getting votes in 
many Deep South counties (parishes in 
Louisiana). 

Furthermore, Southern legislatures and 
city councils have done about every- 
thing in their power to curb the Negro 
protest. They have outlawed civil rights 
organizations, prevented any sort of 
public demonstration, and even made 
verbal protest illegal on the part of 
teachers. 

Economic insecurity. There are those 
who believe that the most debilitating 
insecurity experienced by Negroes is 
economic. It is true, of course, that the 
economic status of Negroes is a great 
deal higher than in 1865, when it was 
near zero, and it has continued to im- 
prove in recent decades; yet, the fact 
remains that Negroes still lag far be- 
hind whites in this area. Even now, 
after almost twenty years of general 
prosperity, their average income is just 
a little more than half—54 per cent— 
that of white persons. Their unemploy- 
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“ment rate is still about twice as high as 
the national average.*° 


The desire for recognition 


A third basic human desire that con- 
stitutes the fountainhead of deep frus- 
trations and protest among Negroes is 
the desire for recognition—‘‘to be 
somebody.” To some extent all Negroes 
seem to feel that their status—be it 
class, professional, or “purely” eco- 
nomic—is considerably lower than it 
would be if they were white. One fre- 
quently hears this kind of statement 
or implication among all socioeconomic 
classes of Negroes: “AlN things being 
equal . . . if I were white I would have 
... gotten a particular job... been 
elected to some public position... 
been awarded some honor .. . or had 
rnore money.” 

The fundamental raison d’étre of the 
biracial system in the United States is 
precisely that of denying Negroes equal- 
ity of opportunity to become recognized. 
Thus, while some few Negroes have un- 
coubtedly gained higher social status in 
the Negro ghetto than they could have 
possibly achieved in the community or 
nation at large, where competitors are 
more numerous and competition keener, 
the fact remains that in every area of 
American society there is a ceiling on 
the estimable aspirations of Negroes. 

Though no one knows, or perhaps 
could ever know, exactly what propor- 
tion of Negroes are underemployed, the 
extent to which talents and abilities of 
Negroes have been allowed to remain 
fallow or unused, and the degree to 
which the biracial svstem has discour- 
aged ambition—yet. every scientific 
study of this problem concurs that in 
practically every area of American so- 
ciety too much of the vast potential 


16 For a summary of the relative economic 
status of Negroes see The Journal of Negro 
Education, Vol. XXXII, No 4, Section 3, pp 
349-401. 


among Negroes is allowed to go un- 
recognized, and, of course, unused.” 
This is true even in sports, where able 
Negro athletes now enjoy great success 
and wide recognition. For example, 
talented Negro baseball players encoun- 
ter a ceiling in this career which would 
tend to discourage ambition. There are 
still no Negro big-league managers and 
umpires—to say nothing about the ab- 
sence of Negroes in top management. 

What is true in sports is certainly 
true in other occupational fields, par- 
ticularly in the professions. ‘Therefore, 
speaking of the Negro professional, 
Myrdal writes: 

In the existing American civilization he 
can grow to a degree of distinction, but al- 
ways aS a representative of “his people,” 
not as an ordinary American or an indi- 
vidual in humanity.... Even if ordi- 
narily he should have the interests and 
the aptitudes for wider knowledge and a 
broader career, the pressure of this ex- 
pectancy on the part of society conditions 
his personality and forces him, willy-nilly, 
into the role of a Negro ** 


Myrdal concludes that the “souls” of 
Negroes are “pressed into one single 
narrow furrow of human interests by 
the tyrannic expectancy of society.” 
Not only does the biracial system 
limit opportunities of Negroes to achieve 
recognition in most areas of community 
and national life, but some Negro lead- 
ers point out that prevailing racial mores 
function to prevent public recognition 
of Negroes even when they merit ac- 
claim. Thus, for example, outstanding 
accomplishments of Negroes are gener- 
ally omitted from school texts and over- 
looked by the press and other news 
media,?® and, until the present, the tal- 
17 For a comprehensive analysis of this prob- 
lem see Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential 
(New York. Columbia University Press, 1956). 
18 Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., p. 28. 
18 As we shall see later, this was the main 


reason for the emergence of the Negro history 
movement and the Negro press 
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ents and contributions of Negroes have 
been systematically picked over or dis- 
counted when it comes to selecting 
specialists for local or even national pro- 
grams, conferences, or employment. 
Generally speaking, there are today still 
very few Negroes in decision-making 
positions anywhere in the United States. 
These power positions, it should be 
remembered, afford the most numerous 
opportunities for recognition. 

All of this adds up to a well-estab- 
lished fact: Negroes who desire recog- 
nition outside the narrow confines of 
the Negro ghetto have continued to be 
frustrated by formidable traditional and 


legal barriers that have been expertly. 


structured to prevent them from the 
normal gratification of that desire 


The desire for response 


This fourth basic human desire is 
much more subtle, yet nonetheless po- 
tent, than the other desires mentioned. 
Fundamentally, it is the desire to be 
wanted, respected, loved, and, of course, 
accepted. It is, therefore, entirely ob- 
vious from the outset that this desire, 
perhaps more than any other on the 
part of Negroes, has met with the most 
stubborn, deep-seated resistance. This 
is so because not only has the custom 
of segregation and social ostracism been 
applied to every significant aspect of 
social life in the United States, but, 
what is even more important, it has 
been justified by a web of traditional be- 
liefs and pseudoscientific theories that 
condemn the Negro as an inferior hu- 
man being.?° 

During the slave period Negroes were 
traditionally and legally regarded as 
chattel, with little more acknowledged 
humanity than domestic animals. Since 
the Civil War, this conception of Ne- 
groes has changed greatly, so that it is 
no longer respectable to express such a 
belief. However, certain powerful white 


#0 Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit, Chapters 4-6, 


individuals and groups persist in the 
belief of Negro inferiority in the face ef 
outstanding contributions by Negroes in 
just about every area of our national 
life, and contrary scientific findings not- 
withstanding. And so everywhere Ne- 
groes continue to encounter some de- 
gree of rejection stemming from actual 
or alleged belief in their inferiority. 
This is essentially the main problem of 
integration. Negroes who meet every 
qualification to participate in some 
group, community, or institutional ac- 
tivity generally find themselves rejected 
as persons or at least ignored to some 
significant degree. Their desire to be- 
come a part of the “we” group is often 
frustrated long after they have been for- 
mally included in the membership.” 

The particular pattern of rejection of 
Negroes may vary from one time to 
another and from one community to an- 
other. However, by and large, it is com- 
posed of the same general character- 
istics: some degree of corporal pun- 
ishment, either by the police, zealous 
individuals, or mobs; public insults, es- 
pecially by politicians; the propaganda 
of anti-Negro theories or stereotypes; 
epithets; the refusal to extend Negroes 
common, simple courtesies—such as call- 
ing them “Mr.,” “Mrs,” or “Miss”; 
and well-calculated sneers. 

Except in rare instances, Negroes, re- 
gardless of their abilities and accom- 
plishments, experience some measure of 
rejection when they attempt to enter 
the mainstream of American life. This, 
of course, has been a perennial cause of 
the Negro protest. 


SOME TECHNIQUES OF PROTEST 


It is never entirely safe for members 
of a relatively powerless minority to 
protest what they regard as unjust treat- 


21 Some refer to such a situation as desegre- 
gation, which is formal admittance, as opposed 
to mtegratton, or informal, personal accept- 
ance. 
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ment on the part of the powerful ma- 
jority. Inherent in such a situation is 
the danger that a vindictive “backlash” 
within the majority group might be cre- 
ated which may somehow retaliate. This 
has always been a very realistic threat 
where Negroes are concerned. Retalia- 
tory measures against them have ranged 
——depending upon the time and place— 
from public criticism to the more dam- 
aging economic reprisals, police bru- 
tality, and lynching. 

Despite the ever-present threat of the 
retaliation that protest might engender, 
there has never been a time when 
Negroes did not find some way to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction with their dis- 
esteemed, disadvantaged social status. 


He (the Negro) might protest; if he does 
it for the proper audience and in the proper 
jorms, he is allowed to protest: but he 
protests as a Negro.?? 


Indirect verbal protest 


.Although numerous “Black Codes” or 
laws were designed specifically to pre- 
vent slaves from assembling, many con- 
tinued to find ways of meeting secretly 
throughout the slave period. The most 
common, alleged purpose for meeting 
was for worship. There sprang up 
secret religious groups sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “invisible church.” Fur- 
thermore, in contradiction to restrictive 
laws, some religious slave masters al- 
lowed Negroes to establish their own 
churches and worship publicly. 

The slave churches, as were true of 
churches founded by free Negroes dur- 
ing that period, served many important 
social functions. For my purpose I need 
cite only three that are closely inter- 
related: they became the focus around 
which some degree of racial unity was 
achieved; they began to define the ethics 
of race relations; and they served as 
the nucleus of the Negro protest. 


22 Gunnar Myrdal, of ct., p 28. 


By and large, slave protest was veiled 
and indirect because the probability of 
retaliation from white persons was al- > 
ways imminent. Consequently, whether 
by design or accident, slave preach- 
ers immediately appropriated the tech- 
niques of symbolic protest so skillfully 
employed by powerless minorities in the 
Bible. They sensibly refrained from at- 
tacking directly the slave system or 
their masters. Instead the preachers 
developed imaginative, creative homi- 
letic styles wherein their protest was 
vicarious, 

Slave preachers led their people to 
identify with the oppressed, but “Chosen 


- People” of God, as they assumed to be 


true of the ancient Hebrews. All slaves 
knew that the oppressor, so symboli- 
cally represented by “Pharaoh,” for ex- 
ample, was in fact each one of their 
masters. And just as God was dis- 
pleased with the way the Hebrews were 
treated, He was also displeased with 
their oppression under the slave system, 
and would also eventually deliver them 
from their “Egyptian” bondage. 

All members of the congregation were 
permitted to join the preacher in pro- 
test through the medium of the spir- 
ituals they created and sang. Those 
who have studied traditional Negro 
spirituals see in them an eloquent and 
dramatic protest against the indignities 
and oppressions slaves experienced. A 
few well-known titles reveal the validity 
of this interpretation: “I’m gonna tell 
God all my troubles,” “Nobody knows 
the trouble I’ve seen,” and “Go Down 
Moses ... tell ole Pharaoh to let my 
people go.” 

Not only did the creative theology in 
the slave sermons and the Negro spir- 
ituals serve as effective media of protest 
against the system of slavery, but even 
now some versions of both are still used 
as protest media. And so it is that the 
Negro church remains—in the thinking 
of some white supremacists—the nu- 
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cleus of the Negro protest. This is 
clearly indicated by the recent wave 
of bombings and burnings of Negro 
churches in certain Deep South com- 
munities where Negro protest is just 
beginning to be expressed openly and 
boldly. It is also significant that an old 
traditional Negro spiritual—‘We Shall 
Overcome’”—is the more or less official 
theme song of the present Negro pro- 
test movement. 


Direct verbal protest 


Whenever Negroes dared, they have 
protested directly against the biracial 
system. As a matter of fact, this has 
been the most frequently employed tech- 
nique because it lends itself to many 
modes of expression. Sermons by Ne- 
gro preachers are often attacks on the 
system of segregation generally and on 
specific incidents and persons. Thus, a 
few years ago a nationally known Negro 
minister preached a sermon on the sub- 
ject “To Hell with Bilbo.” 

What has been true of Negro sermons 
has been true of every other verbal 
media available to Negroes. One can 
hear the protest motif in speeches made 
on any and all occasions, in essays, in 
jokes, in the stated purposes of all Ne- 
gro organizations, and eloquently ex- 
pressed in practically all Negro prose 
and poetry.?? 

Practically all forms and styles of 
verbal protest expressed by Negroes 
have come to focus in three main media 
—the Negro newspapers and magazines, 
the convention movement, and the Ne- 
gro history movement. 

Negro newspapers. The very exist- 
ence of “Negro” newspapers is, itself, 
a sort of protest. They came into being 
because of the general feeling among 
Negroes that they were systematically 
ignored by white newspapers for their 
noteworthy deeds and that their nega- 


28 For a full discussion of this see excerpts 
in Daniel C Thompson, op. cit. 


tive behavior was too greatly empha- 
sized. Throughout the history of Negro 
newspapers they have remained loyal to 
their avowed purpose—expressing Ne- 
gro protest. In a very real sense, they 
may be described as Myrdal said of in- 
divicual Negro leaders: They are “im- 
prisoned in the Negro problem.” ** Yet, 
this singular dedication of Negro news- 
papers to the “Negro cause” has been 
the prime reason for the effective or- 
ganization of the Negro protest. 

Conventions. The “convention move- 
ment”? was begun by free Negroes dur- 
ing the slave period.*® Responding to 
common circumstances limiting their 
civil rights, Negro leaders from many 
sections of the nation began to meet in 
order to find some unified way of ele- 
vating the status of their race. From 
the beginning, these conventions pro- 
vided an important platform for Negro 
protest. The extent of their protest is 
reflected in the following statements 
made in conventions. 

In protest against attempts to colo- 
nize Negroes in Africa: 


For here were we born, for this country 
our fathers and brothers fought, and here 
we hope to remain in the full enjoyment of 
enfranchised manhood 


In summarizing the purpose of a con- 
vention: 


Our mottoes are liberty and labor, en- 
franchisement and education! The spelling- 
book and the hoe, the hammer and the 
vote, the opportunity to work and to rise 

. we ask for ourselves and our chil- 
dren,?6 


Throughout the years since their be- 
ginning, conventions have continued to 
provide excellent opportunities to voice 
the Negro protest. Negro leaders have 


24 Gunnar Myrdal, op cit, p 28 

26 August Meier, Negro Thought in America, 
1880-1915 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1963), pp. 4-10 

26 Quoted in August Meier, op cit, pp. 5, 9. 
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used this medium to direct protest at 
every form of segregation, discrimina- 
tion, and indignity that Negroes experi- 
ence. The particular priority may differ 
from one convention to another but the 
format is always similar—the biracial 
system is denounced, and Negroes are 
implored to unite in order to exert a 
maximum effort for their own self-im- 
provement. 

Negro history movement. This move- 
ment was prompted by the fact that, as 
a rule, the Negro’s contributions have 
been generally omitted in the writings 
of white historians. Even more frus- 
trating than being overlooked has been 
the practice of reporting incidents that 
tended to picture Negroes as inferior. 

At least two significant dimensions of 
the Negro protest are reflected in the 
Negro history movement: one, Negro 
scholars generally, and historians in par- 
ticular, have sought to counter certain 
pernicious notions and stereotypes per- 
petrated by some influential white schol- 
ars about Negroes.” And two Negro 
intellectuals have sought to create racial 
pride by uncovering facts about the past 
accomplishments of Negroes, including 
their African heritage.” 

Negro scholars have published a for- 
midable number of books, papers, 
poetry, prose, tracts, and the like that 
stand as an eloquent protest for being 
overlooked, thus unrecognized, by some 
widely read white scholars. In essence, 
all exclaim, “We are somebody!” The 
titles of two very different books em- 
phasize this point. One, a history text 

27 For an excellent summary of “Racial Be- 
liefs” see Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit, Chapter 4. 

28 For a poignant example of the compulsive 
protest motive in this endeavor, see J. Saunders 
Redding, On Being Negro In America (New 
York: Charter Books, 1962). On page -6, 
Redding exclaims: “I hope this piece will 
stand as the epilogue to whatever contribu- 
tion I have made to the ‘literature of race.’ 
I want to get on to other things. .. I am 
tired of giving up my creative initiative to 
these demands,” ; 


by Merle R. Eppse, The Negro, Too, 
In American History (1939), and the 
other, a novel by James Baldwin, No- 
body Knows My Name. 


Direct action 


Direct confrontation with the laws 
and traditions that undergird the bi- 
racial system is especially dangerous. 
This technique actually challenges the 
legitimacy of the system itself. And 
whereas in the etiquette of race rela- 
tions the Negro “might protest (ver- 
bally); if he does it in the proper 
form,” ® direct action is always re- 
garded as an act of defiance and a viola- 
tion of the etiquette of race relations.*° 

Despite the great danger involved, 
militant Negro leaders have always used 
direct action when they could induce a 
sufficient number of Negroes to follow 
them. This technique was frequently 
used by Negro slaves who knew full 
well that they did so at the certain risk 
of their lives. There is reliable documen- 
tation of more than two hundred slave 
revolts—-planned or executed Some of 
these were viciously fought ®& Through- 
out the years since slavery Negroes have 
dared, from time to time, to take direct 
action against the biracial system. Until 
recent years, such action was sporadic 
and short-lived, it was far too danger- 
ous to be sustained for any significant 
length of time. 

The modern counterpart of the slave 
revolts is the Black Muslim movement.*? 
This organization is based upon the as- 
sumption that the white man’s preju- 
dices are so deeply ingrained that Ne- 
groes can never do anything to change 


28 Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit, p. 28. 

30 Race riots are not included because they 
have a destructive rather than constructive 
goal. 

81 Herbert Aptheker, American Negro Slave 
Revolts (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943), p. 162 

32 C, Eric Lincoln, The Black Muslims in 
America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961). 
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it. Instead they glorify the black man 
and seek a separate state apart from 
what they regard as corrupt white civi- 
lization. Also they completely reject 
the nonviolent philosophy of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., and openly advo- 
cate violence as one important means 
of gaining race pride and respect. Mem- 
bers of this organization have been in- 
volved in some violent incidents, and 
constitute a constant threat, yet, until 
now, most of their protest has been ver- 
bal. Certainly they have not attempted 
bold, organized revolts comparable to 
some engaged in by slaves. 

Before the 1950’s, Negro action pro- 
test was usually that of individuals. 
Most of it was intended to test laws 
regarded as unconstitutional. As a rule 
the NAACP handled these cases with 
amazing success.** 

All action protest techniques were re- 
fined and blended in the 1955-1956 
Montgomery Bus Boycott under the di- 
rection of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
This movement caught the eyes, ears, 
and imaginations of Negroes and whites 
throughout the world. Since then some 
form of direct action—hboycotts, sit-ins, 
kneel-ins, freedom rides. public demon- 
strations of all sorts, and placard-carry- 
ing marchers—have become daily inci- 
dents as Negroes protest their confine- 
ment to segregated ghettos. 


33 For a summary see Langston Hughes, 
Fight for Freedom: The Story of the NAACP 
(New York Beikley Medallion Books, 1962), 
Chapter 4. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
NEGRO PROTEST 


The Negro protest movement, so much 
a part of American culture today, had 
its beginning during the slave period. 
The slaves’ protest against bondage, in- 
security, anonymity, and indignity has 
been echoed, in one form or another, 
continuously. Therefore, it may be ap- 
propriate to conclude this discussion 
with a summary answer to this ques- 
tion: What has the protest accom- 
plished? 

It seems to me it has had three very 
far-reaching results: (1) It created and 
fostered racial unity and pride. (2) It 
created a favorable public opinion, es- 
pecially in the North. Those who have 
been convinced of the rightness of the 
“Negro’s cause” and of the inherent in- 
justices in the existing biracial system, 
have served as a sort of conscience for 
this nation. They have always rendered 
scathing judgments against those who 
violate the civil rights of Negroes. On 
the positive side, they have supported 
all efforts made by Negroes to improve 
themselves. (3) Organized Negro pro- 
test has eventually resulted in solid po- 
litical action. This action has been 
building up for decades and finally came 
to climax in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. At long last this act guarantees 
Negroes equality of citizenship under 
the law. Finally, the Negro protest has 
functioned to nurture America’s faith in 
the superiority of the democratic process. 


Racial Inequality in Employment: The Patterns 
of Discrimination 
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ABSTRACT: Negro wage earners are experiencing a major 
crisis of unemployment and underemployment. The differential 
in median income between white and Negro workers has been 
growing since 1951. Automation and other technological in- 
novations are rapidly displacing Negroes from jobs in dis- 
proportionate numbers. Negro workers have not made signifi- 
cant employment gains in new Southern industrial development 
and remain excluded from the textile industry, the basic manu- 
facturing industry of the South. In other Southern industries, 
Negro workers are adversely affected by separate racial seniority 
lines in collective bargaining agreements. Federal executive 
orders banning employment discrimination by government con- 
tractors have not been broadly enforced. Federal support of 
racial discrimination is indicated in the discriminatory operation 
of employment service agencies and in federally supported ap- 
prenticeship and vocational training programs that discriminate 
against nonwhite workers. The traditional pattern of anti- 
Negro practices within organized labor remains intact. The 
American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (AFL-CIO) is becoming more conservative and increas- 
ingly basing itself upon the narrow and restrictive craft unions. 
Negro workers are mounting an attack against racism within 
organized labor through public protest and litigation. Recent 
decisions of the National Labor Relations Board indicate that 
as a result of National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) action there may emerge a new body 
of labor law to protect the rights of Negro workers. A perma- 
nent crisis of increasing unemployment for the Negro com- 
munity will have far-reaching consequences for American 
society. 
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PTIMISTIC assumptions regard- 
ing the Negro’s progress in Amer- 
ican society must be re-examined in the 
light of the Negro’s current economic 
plight. The great mass of Negroes, es- 
pecially in the urban centers, are locked 
in a permanent condition of poverty. 
This includes the long-term unemployed 
as well as the working poor, who know 
only a marginal economic existence and 
who increasingly are forced into the 
ranks of the unemployed. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS 


The Negro community throughout the 
United States is today experiencing a 
crisis of unemployment. Negroes now 
constitute a very large part of the hard- 
core, permanently unemployed group in 
American society. In Northern indus- 
trial centers one out of every three 
Negro workers was unemployed for 
varying lengths of time between 1958 
and 1963, and a very high proportion 
exhausted all of their unemployment 
compensation benefits. More than 50 
per cent of all the unskilled Negro 
workers in the country have been un- 
employed for substantial periods since 
1958. Furthermore, it is evident that 
the unskilled Negro worker, forty-five 
years of age and over, who has lost his 
Job, will never again work at productive 
gainful employment. 

Of great significance is the fact that, 
since 1951, the differential in the aver- 
age income of Negro and white workers 
has been increasing. By December of 
1951, the Negro median wage was ap- 
proaching 57 per cent of the white 
workers’ average income. Since that 
time, however, the gap between the 
income of white and Negro workers has 
been growing steadily greater. In 
Michigan, for example, the ratio of 
average Negro income to white income 
dropped from 87 per cent in 1949 to 76 


per cent in 1958, and has ee 
deteriorated since that time.* 

During the period of 1960-1961, in 
Chicago, Negroes, who constitute 20 per 
cent of the total labor force, were 43 
per cent of Chicago’s unemployed. This 
does not include the significant number 
of Negroes who, in Chicago, as else- 
where, have dropped out of the labor 
force and, therefore, are no longer 
counted among the unemployed. 

During 1960-1961, white males in 
Chicago between the ages of 25 and 44 
had an unemployment rate of only 2.2 
per cent-—-minimal unemployment; how- 
ever, in the Negro ghetto in Chicago, 
and in other urban industrial centers, 
unemployment has become a way of life. 
In thirty-one all-Negro census tracts, 
the unemployment rate was over 15 
per cent, while only three white census 
tracts have a ratio that high. Labor 
force projections indicate that there will 
be 450,000 more workers in Chicago’s 
metropolitan area in 1970 than there 
were in 1960. More than one-third of 
these will be Negro. Yet the trend of 
employment potentiality indicates that 
only 150,000 new positions will be 
created by 1970. The future holds only 
the prospect of increasing long-term 
unemployment for the Negro wage 
earner.” 

As a result of automation and other 
technological changes in the economy, 
unskilled and semiskilled job occupa- 
tions are disappearing at the rate of 
35,000 a week or nearly two million a 
year. It is in these job classifications 
that there has been a disproportionate 
displacement of Negro workers. 

The economic well-being of the entire 
Negro community is directly and ad- 
versely affected by the generations of 

1 Herman P. Miller, Rich Man, Poor Man 
(New York: Thomas Y., Crowell, 1964), p. 88. 

* Harold Baron, “Negro Unemployment—A 


Case Study,” New University Thought, Vol. 3, 
0. 2 (September~October, 1963), p 43. 
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enforced overconcentration of Negro 
wage earners in the unskilled and menial 
job classifications in the industrial 
economy. A continuation of this pat- 
tern will cause even greater crises in the 
years to come unless fundamental and 
rapid changes take place in the occupa- 
tional characteristics and mobility of 
Negro labor in the United States. In 
March of 1964, the United States De- 
partment of Labor announced that Ne- 
groes constitute 20.6 per cent of the 
nation’s unemployed, although Negroes 
comprise only 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. To quote the New York Times, 
“Unemployment of these proportions 
were it general, would be a national 
catastrophe.” 

Months before the 1964 summer 
racial disturbances in New York City, 
a report was made public by Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark, a well-known psychologist 
on the faculty of the City College of 
New York and Director of the North- 
side Clinic, a psychiatric center in 
Harlem. 

This 615-page study known as the 
HARYOU report, sponsored by Har- 
lem Youth Opportunities Unlimited 
(HARYOU), a research program jointly 
financed by United States government 
and New York City funds, was con- 
ducted for over eighteen months by a 
staff directed by Dr. Clark and was re- 
leased under the subtitle: “A Study of 
the Consequences of Powerlessness and 
a Blueprint for Change.” This highly 
significant report documented in great 
detail the pattern of life in Harlem and 
described the Negro’s status in the 
nation’s largest segregated community. 

This report notes that unemployment 
in Harlem is more than double the 
unemployment rate in the rest of the 
city, that median income of Harlem 
residents is less than 60 per cent of 
the city’s median, that even for those 
who work, “the menial and unrewarding 
nature of the employment of most of 


the Negro men and women living in 
this ghetto can only mean a marginal 
subsistence for their families.” 

In relation to future prospects for 
Negro employment, the report indicates 
that almost half of all Negro workers 
in New York City are concentrated in 
“dead end” jobs—in occupational clas- 
sifications that will be eliminated as a 
result of technological innovation—and 
that Negro wage earners in large num- 
bers are prevented from developing 
new employment skills. The Study 
warns “that the unemployment situation 
among Negro youth in Central Harlem 
is explosive,” and notes an increasing 
“movement towards jobs of an even 
more menial and marginal nature.” Dr. 
Clark’s conclusions were confirmed by 
United States government figures which 
revealed that 26 per cent of male Negro 
youths were unemployed during July of 
1964. The jobless rate among Negro 
male youth for all of 1963 was 25.4 
per cent, nearly twice as high as the 
figure among their white counterparts. 


THe NEGRO IN THE SOUTH 


There can be no doubt that in the 
Southern states there exists a rigid and 
systematic pattern of employment dis- 
crimination based on race. Industrial 
management and organized labor, as 
well as state agencies and the federal 
government, are responsible for the con- 
tinued existence of the pattern of racial 
job discrimination. An immense indus- 
trial development has been taking place 
in the southeastern states since the end 
of World War II, but a most disturb- 
ing aspect of the rapid growth of manu- 
facturing facilities in the South has been 
the serious inability of the Negro worker 
to register significant employment gains 
in the new Southern industrial economy. 

Investigations indicate that in the 
textile industry, still the basic manu- 
facturing industry of the South, Negroes 
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are in a most marginal position. Ac- 
cording to state government figures, the 
number of textile workers employed in 
South Carolina was 48,000 in 1918 and 
122,000 in 1960, while the percentage of 
Negroes in the textile labor force fell 
from 9 per cent to 4.7 per cent over this 
period. On July 6, 1961, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People filed an extensive series 
of complaints against major textile man- 
ufacturing companies with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. Three years later there is 
little change in the racial occupational 
pattern in the Southern textile industry. 
Negroes remain concentrated in menial 
and unskilled classifications and com- 
prise about 2 per cent of the work force. 
The Committee has very limited 
powers in carrying out the purpose of 
Executive Order 10925, which requires 
equal employment opportunities by all 
contractors doing business with the 
United States government. Its impo- 
tence becomes evident when confronted 
by’ the powerful financial and political 
forces in control of the textile industry. 
On April 6, 1962, in an appraisal of 
the first year of operation of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity the NAACP stated: 


The administration has relied for favora- 
ble publicity on a superficial approach 
called “Plans for Progress.” The so-called 
“Plans for Progress’—voluntary agree- 
ments entered into by a few large corpo- 
rations—may yield high returns in press 
notices but only superficial and token re- 
sults for Negro workers in new job oppor- 
tunities. The “Plans for Progress” have 
not produced the large scale job opportu- 
nities for Negro workers that have been 
so long denied them It is our experience 
that major U. S Government contractors 
operating vast multi-plant enterprises re- 
gard the signing of a “Plan for Progress” 
as a way of securing immunity from real 
compliance with the antidiscrimination 
provision of their government contract. 


In January 1963, the Southern Re- ` 
gional Council è? confirmed the judgment 
of the NAACP regarding voluntary 
compliance and concluded with the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the opera- 
tion of the “Plans for Progress” in the 
Atlanta area: 


Most contractors felt—and readily stated— 
that the Plan was not applicable to them. 
A few said it would become applicable 
when the hiring of a Negro would be 
advantageous, ie, when the Negro market 
demanded it. Some did not even know of 
the existence of the “Plans for Progress” 
while others who knew, and who did em- 
ploy a few Negro janitors or porters on 
their staffs, felt they were thereby uphold- 
ing the object of the Plan. To sum up, 
indications are that the interpretation of 
the voluntary and affirmative provisions of 
the program is being left to the individual 
signers themselves 


In heavy industry, the gains of Negro 
labor throughout the Southern states are 
most limited. Negro employment is 
negligible in such major industrial 
operations as the General Motors plants 
in Atlanta and Doraville, Georgia, and 
the Ford Motor Company plants in 
Atlanta, Memphis, Norfolk, and Dallas. 
The employment study made by the 
United States Commission on Civil 
Rights confirms our opinion that very 
little progress has been made by the 
Southern Negro in heavy industry. The 
Commission’s findings are summarized 
in part in its published report as 
follows: 

This Commission’s investigations in three 
cities—Atlanta, Baltimore and Detroit— 
and a Commission hearing in Detroit re- 
vealed that in most industries studied, pat- 
terns of Negro employment by Federal 
contractors conformed to local industrial 
employment patterns. In Atlanta, the two 
automobile assembly plants contacted em- 
ployed no Negroes in assembly operations 
Except for one driver of an inside power 


3 Southern Regional Council, Plans for 
Progress: Atlanta Survey, January 1963. 
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truck, all Negro employees observed were 
in janitorial work—sweeping, mopping, car- 
rying away trash. Lack of qualified appli- 
cants cannot account for the absence of 
Negroes from automotive assembly jobs in 
Atlanta. Wage rates are relatively high 
for the locality and the jobs are in great 
demand. The work is at most semi-skilled 
and educational requirements are extremely 
low.* 


A major problem for Negro workers 
in Southern industry is the operation 
of separate racial seniority lines in col- 
lective bargaining agreements entered 
into by management and labor unions. 
Investigations of the status of Negro 
workers in pulp and papermaking opera- 
tions, in chemical and oil refining, in 
steel and tobacco manufacturing, as well 
as in other important sectors of .the 
Southern industrial economy, clearly 
indicate that Negroes are usually hired 
exclusively in classifications designated 
as “common laborer” or “yard labor” or 
“nonoperating department” or “mainte- 
nance department.” These are the 
euphemisms for the segregated all- 
Negro labor departments established by 
the separate racial promotional lines 
in many labor-management contracts 
throughout Southern industry. As a 
result of these discriminatory provisions, 
white persons are initially hired into 
production or skilled craft occupations 
which are completely closed to Negro 
workers. ‘The Negro worker who is 
hired as a laborer in the “maintenance 
department” or “yard labor depart- 
ment” is denied seniority and promo- 
tional rights into desirable production 
classifications and is also denied admis- 
sion into apprentice and other training 
programs. In these situations Negro 
seniority rights are operative only 
within certain all-Negro departments, 
and Negro workers therefore have an 
extremely limited job mobility. Thus 


t U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Employ- 
ment, 1961, Report No. 3, pp. 65-66. 


Donald Dewey, of Columbia University, 
reports that most Southerners believe 
that their economy is divided into 
“white” and “Negro” jobs.” The North 
Carolina Advisory Committee to the 
United States Commission on (Civil 
Rights reports that, “North Carolina in 
common with states of its region, has 
traditions which more or less automati- 
cally assign Negroes to menial or 
unskilled positions.” ° 

The pulp and papermaking industry 
is one of the fastest growing manufac- 
turing industries in the South. Com- 
pany management and the trade unions 
which have jurisdiction in this impor- 
tant Southern industry are responsible 
for a rigid pattern of discriminatory 
practices including separate racial pro- 
motional lines in-union contracts which 
limit Negro workers to menial, unskilled 
job classifications at low pay and which 
violate their basic seniority rights. The 
two dominant unions in this industry 
are the United Papermakers’ and Paper- 
workers’ Union and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers’ Union, both af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO. In virtually 
every paper mill in the South where 
they hold collective bargaining agree- 
ments, these two unions operate segre- 
gated locals and include discriminatory 
provisions in their union contracts. A 
compelling example of the operation of 
segregated locals with separate racial 
seniority lines is to be found at the large 
manufacturing plant of the Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corporation in Savannah, 
where thousands of persons are em- 
ployed. This plant has the largest - 
single industrial payroll in Savannah. 

5 Donald Dewey, “Negro Employment in 
Southern Industry,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LX (August 1952), pp. 279-293. 

8 Equal Protection of the Laws in North 
Carolina: Report of the North Carolina Ad- 
visory Committee to the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, 1962, Washington, 
D.C., p 87. 
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The tobacco industry is important in 
the Southern industrial economy, and 
here, too, we find a pattern of separate 
racial seniority lines in virtually all col- 
lective bargaining agreements between 
the major tobacco manufacturing com- 
panies and the Tobacco Workers Inter- 
national Union, AFL-CIO. In one of 
the largest manufacturing plants, that 
of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany in Durham, North Carolina, col- 
ored workers are employed in unskilled 
and janitorial jobs with limited senior- 
ity rights operative only in all-Negro 
designated classifications. Investiga- 
tions made by the NAACP indicate that 
in this tobacco manufacturing plant, as 
in so many others, Negroes are initially 
hired only as sweepers, janitors, and 
toilet attendants and are promoted ex- 
clusively within the limited “Negro” 
seniority line of progression. 

Negro railway workers throughout the 
South are the victims of a traditional 
policy of job discrimination as a result 
of collusion between railway manage- 
ment and railroad labor unions. In St. 
Petersburg, the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, and, in Memphis, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railroad Company, 
for example, have entered into agree- 
ments with the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen to deny qualified Negro rail- 
way workers opportunities for promo- 
tion and advancement. These are 
typical of similar practices elsewhere. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, an AFL-CIO affiliate, removed the 
“Caucasian Only” clause from its con- 
stitution in 1959. However, this was 
apparently for public relations purposes 
only, as the union continues in most 
cities to exclude qualified Negro rail- 
road employees Frequently, in col- 
lusion with management, Negro brake- 
men are classified as “porters” and then 
refused membership in the union under 
the pretext of their being outside its 
jurisdiction. This, however, does not 


prevent the Trainmen’s Union from 
negotiating wages and other conditions 
of employment for these so-called 
“porters” who have no representation in 
the collective bargaining unit. 


State EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Another extremely serious problem 
confronting Negro workers is the dis- 
criminatory practices of state employ- 
ment services whose operation, in South- 
ern states, is characterized by a pattern 
of racial segregation and discrimination. 
These states include Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and, partially, 
Virginia and Tennessee. Job orders are 
racially designated, and job referrals are 
made on the basis of race. Major in- 
dustrial corporations operating with 
federal government contracts cannot 
possibly be in compliance with the 
President’s Executive Order banning 
employment discrimination where such 
contractors in the South are using the 
facilities of the state employment serv- 
ices. The United State government is 
completely responsible for providing the 
operating costs of all state employment 
services. Federal funds are disbursed 
by the Department of Labor, which 
administers the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Services program. It obviously 
makes no sense for the Administration 
to issue executive orders banning em- 
ployment discrimination by government 
contractors while agencies of the federal 
government subsidize such discrimina- 
tory practices. The NAACP has re- 
peatedly called upon the United States 
Department of Labor to take decisive 
action to eliminate the pattern of 
discrimination and segregation in the 
operation of state employment services 


FEDERAL Support or DISCRIMINATION 


Even in the North, the operation of 
the state employment services repre- 
sents a serious problem to Negro work- 


} 
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ers. The state employment services 
receive funds and awards from the fed- 
eral government based to a very large 
degree on the number of gross place- 
ments made during the year. This in- 
evitably places operating personnel in 
the position of responding to arbitrary 
and discriminatory job requirements in 
referring workers for jobs and in select- 
ing them for admission into training 
facilities. A further problem is the 
usual tacit assumption by local employ- 
ment service personnel that there are 
“white” jobs and “colored” jobs. This 
is a result of the prevailing hiring pat- 
tern in many localities and the reluc- 
tance of state employment services to 
innovate changes in the established 
racial patterns. ' 

Because. the colored worker is ex- 
tremely vulnerable. to long-term unem- 
ployment as a result of the combined 
factors of racial discrimination and tech- 
nological change, Negro workers more 
than any other group in the work force 
qualify for training under the Federal 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. However, investigations made by 
the NAACP clearly indicate that Ne- 
groes, with some few exceptions, are 
being limited to programs that simply 
perpetuate the traditional concentra- 
tion of Negroes in menial and unskilled 
jobs. Thus, in Portland, Oregon, there 
was an all-Negro training program for 
hotel waiters, and in Pensacola, Florida, 
there were all-Negro programs for 
chambermaids and waitresses. In Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, there are all-white 
training programs in electronics and arc 
welding, but Negrces are limited to 
training as laundry-machine operators 
and shirt-pressers. In Beaufort, South 
Carolina, there is a training program for 
Negro waiters, while in Greenville, 
South Carolina, there is an all-white 
program for general machine and tool 
machine workers. The Courier-Journal, 


Louisville, Kentucky, December 11, 


1962, in a news reprt headlined “200 
Retrainees Can’t Get Jobs” states: 
“One course was held for Negro clerk- 
stenographers but it developed that em- 
ployers in that area wanted only white 
clerical help.” 

On May 3, 1963, Clarence Mitchell, 
director of the NAACP Washington 
Bureau, in a strongly worded letter to 
Representative Carl D. Perkins, chair- 
man of the General Subcommittee on 
Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, protested against 
the racial practices of Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act (MDTA) 
programs. The Association requested 
the correction of policies which force 
Negroes to be shunted into training 
programs for “chambermaids, shirt 
pressers, service station attendants, 
waiters and waitresses.” Although ex- 
pressing support for the MDTA general 
program, the NAACP statement con- 
demned practices “which foster racial 
segregation and also continue to pro- 
mote the antiquated idea that the 
kitchen is the only place for colored 
wage-earners.” 

In addition to the pattern of racial 
segregation in the training programs 
conducted under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and other Southern states, reports 
from Northern communities indicate 
that because of the statutory require- 
ment that there shall be “reasonable 
expectation of employment” as a basis 
for entry into training programs, un- 
employed low-skilled Negro workers are 
very frequently screened out of admis- 
sion into desirable programs for skilled 
craft training. The consequences of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act for Negroes have been no training 
or segregated training or training for 
the lowest and least desirable job clas- 
sifications. A continuation of this pat- 
tern will simply extend and deepen 
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the job gap between white ahd Negro 
workers. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare each year distributes 
fifty-five millions of dollars of federal 
funds for education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act; a very large part of this 
is given to vocational training programs 
in which Negroes are totally excluded 
or limited to unequal segregated facili- 
ties. Vocational and trade schools in 
the Southern states receive a substantial 
part of these federal funds, but in most 
Southern urban areas where there has 
been a tremendous growth of manufac- 
turing operations, we find that the lim- 
ited programs offered in Negro voca- 
tional schools are obsolete in terms of 
modern industrial technology. Thus, 
while white students in vocational 
schools are preparing for advanced 
technology in electronics and for the 
automotive and aero-space industries, 
Negroes are limited to “home eco- 
nomics” and other traditional service 
occupations, and here also the federal 
government has a direct responsibility 
for helping to perpetuate the pattern 
that makes the Negro worker an un- 
skilled worker and most vulnerable to 
large-scale permanent unemployment. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


For every 100 skilled workers that 
the nation had in 1955, it will need 122 
in 1965 and 145 in 1975. However, all 
the available data clearly indicate that 
the nation’s apprenticeship programs, 
as well as other training programs, are 
not even turning out enough new crafts- 
men to replace those who retire. 
Automation and other technological 
changes in the economy have greatly 
increased the demand for skilled work- 
ers, and, currently, the large appropria- 
tions for national defense also signifi- 
cantly increase the demand for skilled 
workers and technicians. It is now 


clear that in the next decade the entire - 
American economy will be faced with a 
serious crisis because of the lack of 
skilled manpower. 

A major factor contributing to the 
irrational, wasteful, and socially harmful 
operation of the nation’s apprenticeship 
and vocational training programs is the 
color discrimination and racial exclusion 
which characterize training programs in 
major sectors of the economy in the 
North as well as the South. Discrimi- 
nation in job-training programs is also 
greatly responsible for the very high 
rate of Negro unemployment. 

For many occupations the only way 
a worker can be recognized as qualified 
for employment is to successfully com- 
plete apprenticeship training programs. 
This is true for the printing trades, 
among machinists and metal workers, 
in the various crafts in the building and 
construction trades industry, and many 
others. 

Studies such as that made by the 
New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination,’ as well as by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, clearly indicate that 
no significant advances have been made 
by Negroes in those craft union appren- 
ticeship training programs which have 
historically excluded nonwhites. An 
examination of the available data makes 
it evident that less than one per cent 
of the apprentices in the building and 
construction industry throughout the 
United States are Negro. In the ten- 
year period, 1950-1960, in the State 
of New York, the increase of Negro 
participation in building trades appren- 
ticeship programs rose from 1.5 per cent 
to 2 per cent. 

TNew York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, Apprentices, Skilled Craftsmen 
and the Negro: An Analysis (New York, 
1960); Herbeit Hill, The Negro Wage-Earner 
and Apprenticeship Training Programs (New 


York: Nationa] Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1960). 
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Open access to plumbing and pipe- 
fitting apprenticeship controlled by the 
Plumbers Union is a very rare experi- 
ence for young Negroes in the North as 
well as the South. Similarly, Negro 
youths are excluded from apprenticeship 
programs controlled by the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the 
Lathers and Plasterers Union, the 
Boilermakers, the Structural Iron 
Workers Union, and from other impor- 
tant craft unions operating in the 
construction industry. 

Almost equally exclusive are the 
printing trades unions. In a survey 
made by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People of 
the seven major New York City news- 
papers in 1962, we find that, with the 
exclusion of building services and main- 
tenance personnel, less than one per cent 
of those employed on the major New 
York newspapers are Negro. Virtually 
all of the Negroes employed on these 
newspapers are in the “white collar” 
jurisdiction of the New York News- 
paper Guild. 

It is estimated that in New York City 
less than one half of one per cent of 
those currently employed in the news- 
paper crafts outside the Guild’s juris- 
diction are Negroes. ‘This includes 
printing pressmen, compositors, photo- 
engravers, stereotypers, paper-handlers, 
mailers, and delivery drivers. As far as 
apprenticeship training for these crafts 
are concerned, we have been unable to 
detect a single instance where Negroes 
have been recently admitted into a 
training program in the newspaper 
crafts in the City of New York or in 
other major cities in the United States. 

In the study entitled Made in New 
York: Case Studies tn Metropolitan 
Manufacturing, published by Harvard 
University in 1959, we are told that 
Negro and Puerto Rican women who are 
on the lower rungs of the city’s economic 


ladder have become important in the New 
York garment industry, but they work 
mainly in the more established branches 
and with few exceptions ... they do not 
become highly skilled tailor system workers 
on dresses or “cloaks.” As a result a 
shortage of skilled sewing machine opera- 
tors is developing. 


In most of these programs the role of 
the labor union is decisive because the 
trade union usually determines who is 
admitted into the training program and, 
therefore, who is admitted into the 
union membership. 

Labor unions also exercise control 
over apprenticeship programs through 
hiring hall procedures in de facto closed 
shop situations. In these circumstances, 
craft unions have the power either to 
promote or to prevent the admission 
of individuals or of an entire class of 
persons. By means of a variety of 
formal and informal controls, craft 
unions are frequently the decisive factor 
in the recruitment process in many ap- 
prenticeship programs and often directly 
prevent Negro youth from becoming 
skilled craft workers via the established 
route of apprenticeship. 

On the level of the small shop and 
local union, the tradition of racial dis- 
crimination has now become deeply 
institutionalized. A form of caste psy- 
chology impels many workers to regard 
their own positions as “white man’s 
jobs,” to which no Negro should aspire. 
These workers, and often their union 
leaders, regard jobs in their industries 
as a kind of private privilege, to be 
accorded and denied by them as they 
see fit. Often Negroes are not alone in 
being barred from such unions which 
have much of the character of the 
medieval guild, but Negroes as a group 
suffer the most from these practices. 
On the local level, the tradition which 
sustains discrimination is to be found 
among skilled workers in heavy industry 
as well as in the craft occupations, and 
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in the North almost as commonly as in 
the South. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in giving certification 
to an apprenticeship program, provides 
the legal basis for public subsidies to 
apprenticeship programs. The federal 
government, through grants-in-aid from 
the United States Office of Education 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, provides funds which 
subsidize apprenticeship training pro- 
grams in many states. The federal 
government, therefore, is directly sub- 
sidizing discrimination in the skilled 
trades whenever a trade union or em- 
ployer excludes Negroes and members 
of other minority groups from admission 
into a registered apprenticeship training 
program. 


THE RACIAL PRACTICES OF 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


The Report on Employment? of the 
United States Commission on Civil 
Rights indicated the significant extent 
of discrimination within organized labor, 
and stated that the “efforts of the AFL- 
CIO have proved to be largely ineffec- 
tive” in curbing discrimination and that 
the impact of union discrimination, es- 
pecially in skilled craft occupations, was 
a basic factor in contributing to the 
concentration of Negroes in menial, un- 
skilled jobs in industry, their virtual 
exclusion from construction and machin- 
ist crafts, and accounted for the extreme 
vulnerability of Negro labor to long- 
term unemployment both of a cyclical 
and structural nature. The report 
urged passage of federal legislation for 
prohibiting discrimination by unions 
and stressed the inability of the AFL- 
CIO to take action on its own initiative 


8 United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
Report on Employment, Washington, D.C., 
1961. 
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against the broad pattern of union racist 
practices. : 

The course of events in the past dec- 
ade, and especially since the merger of 
the AF of L with the CIO in 1955, 
clearly indicates that the social con- 
sciousness of the industrial unions with 
their sensitivity to the problems of the 
Negro wage earner has now all but 
totally vanished. Instead, trade unions 
are responding like other conservative 
institutions in American society to the 
intensified demands of the Negro for 
full equality. A significant indication of 
this conservatism was the refusal of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council to sup- 
port the August 28, 1963, March on 
Washington, the greatest Negro demon- 
stration in the nation’s history.® 

Dr. Kenneth Clark, writing in the 
HARYOU report, states: 


The status of Negroes in the power coun- 
cils of organized Jabor in New York City 
is most tenuous, if not nonexistent. The 
persistent pattern of racial discrimination 
m various wions, including some which 
stil enjoy the reputation of being liberal, 
reflects the essential powerlessness of Ne- 
groes to affect the conditions of their live- 
lihood. HARYOU’s difficulty in finding a 
suitable representative of labor for its 
Board of Directors highlighted the fact 
that there is no Negro who occupies a 
primary power position in organized labor 
in New York City There are a few Ne- 
groes who are constantly referred to as 
representatives of labor, but upon careful 
examination it is found that these Negroes, 
for the most part, hold their positions at 
the pleasure of more powerful white bosses 
or leaders. Even in those unions where 
the bulk of all of the workers are Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, the top overt or covert 


* For a discussion of trade union racial prac- 
tices see Herbert Hill, “Labor Unions and the 
Negro,” Commentary (December 1959), pp 
479-488, “Racism Within Organized Labor,” 
The Journal of Negro Education, 1961, No. 2, 
pp. 109-118; and “Has Organized Labor Failed 
the Negro Worker?” The Negro Digest (May 
1962), pp 41-49. 
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“leadership is almost always white. There 
is evidence that under these circumstances 
the union leaders are not always above 
entering into sweetheart contracts, or other 
types of conspiracies with the bosses, to 
the disadvantage of the Negro and Puerto 
Rican workers. 


Even some unions which boast of a 
“Tiberal” past are under attack for dis- 
criminatory racial practices now that 
large numbers of Negroes have entered 
their jurisdiction. On April 4, 1961, a 
complaint was filed by Ernest Holmes, 
a Negro worker, against the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU) with the New York State 
Commission for Human Rights, the 
agency that administers the state’s fair 
employment practices statutes. The 
ILGWU was accused of discriminatory 
practices involving Negro workers. 
Later investigations revealed that non- 
whites in the New York garment indus- 
try were concentrated in the lowest-paid 
job classifications with very little job 
mobility, because, with some few excep- 
tions, they were denied admission into 
the union’s skilled craft locals, that 
the virtually all-Negro and Puerto 
Rican “push boys” unit Known as 60A 
is in practice a “Jim crow” auxiliary, and 
that not a single Negro was an Interna- 
tional Union officer, or on the 23-man 
executive board, or permitted to serve 
in any significant leadership postion.*° 

On May 18, 1963, in the case of 
Ernest Holmes, the ILGWU entered 
into a stipulation with the State Com- 
mission fer Human Rights in which the 
Union agreed to admit Mr. Holmes into 
the Cutter’s union, Local 10 of the 
ILGWU, to assist him in seeking em- 
ployment, and to arrange for additional 
training as an apprentice cutter. 

10 See Congressional Record—House, Janu- 
ary 31, 1963, pp. 1496-1499 (Testimony of 
Herbert Hill on Racial Practices of ILGWU). 
See also Herbert Hill, “The TD.GWU—Fact 


and Fiction,” New Politics, 1962, No. 2, pp. 
7—27. 


This is what the State Commission 
had ordered the ILGWU to do a year 
before when a finding of “probable 
cause” was issued by the investigating 
commissioner. The New York Times, 
July 2, 1962, in a report headlined 
“Union Told to Get Job For a Negro,” 
stated: 


A garment cutters’ union has been ordered 
by the State Commission for Human 
Rights to arrange for employment of a 
Negro at union rates commensurate with 
his skill and to admit the Negro into union 
membership if his work is satisfactory. 


The Times story also states: 


With regard to the union, the decision 
found that “the evidence raises serious 
doubt as to its good faith to comply with 
the State Law Against Discrimination in 
the matter of his complaint; and that there 
was ‘probable cause’ to credit the allega- 
tions of the complaint.” 


On September 14, 1962, Ruperto 
Ruiz, Investigating Commissioner, New 
York State Commission for Human 
Rights, in a letter to Emil Schlesinger, 
attorney for Local 10, stated that the 
Commission had 


repeatedly requested and for a penod of 
eight months tried to obtain data pertinent 
to a resolution of the charges of discrimi- 
nation against Amalgamated Ladies Gar- 
ment Cutters Union—Local 10. These ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. The failure of 
representatives of that local to co-operate 
in the investigation despite their promises 
to do so left me no alternative but to find 
“probable cause to credit the allegations of 
the complaint.” 


It is of some significance to note that 
this was not the first encounter by the 
ILGWU with the New York State anti- 
discrimination agency. Eighteen years 
ago the ILGWU entered into an agree- 
ment with the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination—the 
predecessor to the State Commission for 
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Human Rights—that it would not bar 
Negroes, Spanish-speaking, or other 
persons from membership in the all- 
Italian locals (Elsie Hunter v. Agnes 
Sullivan Dress Shop, September 4, 
1946). After the Commission called 
the union’s attention to relevant por- 
tions of of the State antidiscrimination 
law and informed the ILGWU that the 
existence of nationality locals was a vio- 
lation of the statute, a conference was 
held on January 22, 1947, at the offices 
of the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination in New York City. Fred- 
erick Umhey, executive secretary of the 
ILGWU, represented the Union, and 
Commissioner Caroline K. Simon, the 
State Commission. 

This was an action brought by a 
Negro member of Local 22, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
who was barred from higher paying jobs 
controlled by Local 89, an Italian local. 
The charge was dismissed after the 
union agreed to eliminate such exclusion 
practices. Today, eighteen years later, 
not a single Negro or Spanish-speaking 
person holds membership in the two Ital- 
ian locals which have control of some of 
the highest paying jobs in the industry, 
and no action has been taken to comply 
with the state law forbidding such 
practices. 

Currently, the Negro worker is con- 
fronted not with a trade union move- 
ment that is a force for social change, 
but, on the contrary, with a national 
labor organization that has become a 
very conservative and highly bureaucra- 
tized institution, defending the status 
guo which is now directly attacked by 
the Negro in virtually every area of 
American life. 

Many trade unions lag behind the 
progress made by other institutions in 
the community. In East St. Louis, 
THinois, and Tulsa, Oklahoma, for ex- 
ample, Negro children attend integrated 
schools during the day, but their parents 


attend segregated union meetings at 
night, if they are admitted into labdr 
unions at all. Recently A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, called “for a 
crusade to desegregate the Southern 
AFL-CIO State Conventions and City 
Central bodies” and stated that “this 
is a problem probably not less signifi- 
cant or difficult than the desegregation 
of public schools in the South.” 

There is a deep distrust among many 
Negro wage earners and others within 
the Negro community toward trade 
unions. It is a distrust well founded 
in experience. For today, as in the 
past, there is a profound disparity be- 
tween the public image presented by the 
national AFL-CIO and the day-to-day 
realities as experienced by many Negro 
workers. This is true in the North as 
well as the South. There are few excep- 
tions, especially in the mass production 
industries where, historically, there has 
been a large concentration of Negro 
workers and in some unions such as the 
United Automobile Workers (UAW), 
the United Packinghouse Workers 
(UPW), and the National Maritime 
Union (NMU) where there is an 
ideological sensitivity to the “Negro 
question.” 

But for the Negro in major areas of 
the economy, in the building and con- 
struction trades, in the railroad indus- 
try, among the Seafarers and the Boiler- 
makers and the oil and chemical workers 
and machinists, in pulp, tobacco, and 
paper manufacturing, in metal working, 
in the printing trades, and in many 
other industries highly unionized for a 
long period of time, trade union prac- 
tices are characterized by a broad pat- 
tern of discrimination and segregation. 

AFL-CIO affiliated unions engage in 
four basic categories of discriminatory 
racial practices. They are: exclusion of 
Negroes from membership, segregated 
locals, separate seniority lines in col- 
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lective bargaining agreements, and re- 
fusal to admit qualified Negroes into 
apprenticeship training programs con- 
trolled by unions. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks which operates many 
segregated local lodges in Northern as 
well as Southern cities is among the 
important international unions respon- 
sible for a broad pattern of segregation. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, for over a half-century, 
has been among the most important of 
all the building trades unions, and, with 
very few exceptions, organizes Negroes 
and whites into separate locals insofar 
as it permits Negroes to join the union 
at all. In the South there seems to be no 
exception to this rule, and it is most 
often followed in Northern cities as well. 
In Memphis and Chicago, for example, 
Negro carpenters in segregated local 
unions found that members of the white 
locals refused to work on the same job 
with them. 

The white locals are in control of the 
union hiring hall, and, because of fre- 
quent arrangements with municipal and 
county political machines, all hiring for 
major public as well as private construc- 
tion projects is done through the “lily- 
white” union hiring hall. Quite fre- 
quently Negroes are excluded altogether 
from work in white neighborhoods. 
This means that Negro carpenters are 
restricted to marginal maintenance and 
repair work within the Negro commu- 
nity and that they seldom are permitted 
to work on the larger construction proj- 
ects. The same practices are true for 
other building-trades unions in many 
cities throughout the country. 

Discriminatory racial practices by 
trade unions are not simply isolated or 
occasional expressions of local bias 
against colored workers, but rather, as 
the record indicates, a continuation of 
the institutionalized pattern of anti- 
Negro employment practices that is 


traditional in important sectors of the 
American economy. 

The pattern of union responsibility 
for job discrimination against Negroes 
is not limited to any one area of the 
country or to some few industries or 
union jurisdictions, but involves many 
labor organizations in a wide variety 
of occupations in manufacturing and 
construction on the railroads and in the 
maritime trades. An example of this is 
the Seafarers International Union 
(SIU) which operates union-controlled 
hiring halls on Great Lakes ports such 
as Duluth, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
and Cleveland. As a systematic prac- 
tice this union will dispatch Negro 
workers for menial jobs only as “mess 
boys” and cooks in the galley depart- 
ments of ships operating under SIU col- 
lective bargaining agreements. Over 
the years Negro members of the Sea- 
farers International Union have repeat- 
edly protested this practice, but to no 
avail, as the union continues discrimina- 
tory job assignments in its hiring halls. 

On occasion one or two Negroes have 
been admitted into an all-white local 
union as token compliance within a 
state or municipal fair employment 
practice law, as with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers in 
Cleveland, the Bricklayers Union in 
Milwaukee, and the Railway Clerks 
Union in Minneapolis, but this is essen- 
tially a limited and strategic adjustment 
to community pressure and represents 
very dubious “progress.” 

Certainly the token admission of a 
few Negroes into an electrical workers 
union in Cleveland or Washington, D.C. 
can no more be regarded as integration 
than can the token admission of two or 
three Negro children into a Southern 
public school. There are also several 
instances where unions have removed 
the ‘lily-white” exclusion clause from 
their constitutions as public relations 
gestures only, but continue to exclude 
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Negroes from membership by tacit 
consent. 

As long as union membership remains 
a condition of employment in many 
trades and crafts and Negroes are 
barred from union membership solely 
because of their color, then trade union 
discrimination is the decisive factor in 
determining whether Negro workers in 
a given industry shall have an opportu- 
nity to earn a living for themselves and 
their families. This is especially true 
in the printing trades, the construction 
industry, and other occupations where 
labor unions exercise a high degree of 
control over access to employment. 


THE NEED FOR A FEDERAL FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT Practices Law 


The operation of state and municipal 
fair employment practices commissions 
is absolutely no substitute for a strong 
federal fair employment practices law.** 
With one or two exceptions, state and 
municipal fair employment practices 
commissions are drastically limited in 
their effectiveness by inadequate funds 
and inadequate staff. Most of these 
agencies are simply complaint-taking 
bureaus that often take years to resolve 
an individual complaint received from 
an aggrieved citizen. We know that, 
in practice, only a very small fraction 
of all individuals who are the victims 
of employment discrimination because of 
race or religion ever file complaints 
with state or municipal commissions; 
therefore, because of the complexities 
in eliminating discriminatory employ- 
ment practices, the fundamental ap- 
proach must be towards the initiation 
of affirmative action based upon the 
over-all pattern of employment dis- 
crimination. In addition, one must note 


11 For an analysis of State FEPC laws, see 
Herbert Hill, “Twenty Years of State Fair 
Employment Practice Laws. A Critical Analy- 
sis,” Buffalo Law Review, Vol 13 (Autumn 
1964), pp. 22-69. 


the unfortunate inability of state and 
municipal fair employment practices 
commissions to eliminate discriminatory 
racial practices in many important areas 
of the active job market. Among these 
is the building and construction trades 
industry. The pattern of discrimina- 
tion in this important sector of the 
economy was extensively studied for the 
New York State Advisory Committee 
to the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights by Dr. Donald F. Shaugh- 
nessy of Columbia University.** 

The construction industry represents 
a segment of the economy which is not 
declining General contractors and the 
employers associations believe that there 
is a severe shortage of both residential 
and nonresidential construction in New 
York City and other major urban 
centers. New York, with twice the 
population of Chicago, has over four 
times the need for office space. Data 
indicates that the construction demand 
is growing. 

Dr. Donald Shaughnessy has pointed 
out that the fear of unemployment by 
construction workers must be set aside 
due to reliable estimates of forthcoming 
construction activity. New construction 
was scheduled to increase by 57 per cent 
between 1960 and 1964, and to double 
between 1970 and 1975, according to 
Commerce Department estimates. The 
volume of construction and new repairs 
is also expected to grow. ‘Thus the 
skilled manpower necessary in 1970 will 
be 35 per cent above the present labor 
supply. 

The Wall Street Journal, April 10, 
1964, in a front page story, states: 
“Booming construction activity will pro- 


12: D F. Shaughnessy, “A Survey of Dis- ' 
crimination in the Building Trades Industry,” 
New York City, April 1963. Dr. Shaugh- 
nessy’s study was the basis for the “Report 
of the New York Advisory Committee to the 


U. S Commission on Civil"Rights” (August 
1963). s A 


` 
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vide strong support this year for the 
nation’s economy.” The report con- 
cludes by noting that “the general con- 
tractors who build highways, housing 
office structures, and utility facilities 
generally agree they will have record 
volume.” Although this industry is 
expanding, Negro workers have not been 
able to enter into the construction crafts. 
This occurs because, as Shaughnessy 
notes: “The economic characteristics of 
the industry have created a condition 
wherein the decision making power is 
concentrated in the local union.” 

It is the economic structure of the 
building industry which concentrates in 
the local unions the power to decide who 
obtains employment and who gets ad- 
mitted to the craft. The men who are 
engaged in construction work are re- 
cruited from labor pools controlled ex- 
clusively by the various unions in the 
craft jurisdictions of building trades. 
The union is the sole employment 
agency, and the men who appear on the 
jobs are those whom the union has 
referred to the job site. Contractors are 
thus completely dependent upon local 
unions for their labor supply. This 
factor further increases the power of 
local craft unions to control the em- 
ployment process. 

A. H. Raskin in discussing this pat- 
tern writes that these practices go 


far beyond the issue of discrimination 
It brings into challenge the sub rosa closed 
shop arrangement many unions of skilled 
craftsmen have managed to retain, even 
though these have technically been illegal 
since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
seventeen years ago.+8 


Rather than admit Negro members, 
the unions frequently encourage the use 
of out-of-town labor. Based upon direct 
interviews, Shaughnessy found that com- 


13 A, H. Raskin, “Civil Rights: The Law 
and the Unionsf The Reporter, Vol. 31. No. 4, 


September 19 f}, p. 26 
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muters travel as much as 120 miles per 
day from Connecticut and elsewhere to 
find steady employment in New York, 
when the available local union member- 
ship supply is exhausted. But local 
sources of skilled Negro manpower are 
deliberately ignored. During the spring 
and summer of 1963, there were approxi- 
mately 1,200 plumbers with “travelling 
cards” from other cities working in New 
York City. 

Thus, the New York State Advisory 
Committee of the United States Com- 
mision on Civil Rights stated in its 
1963 report that 


the building trades unions continue to 
maintain an effective shortage of labor. 
One way that shortage is preserved in the 
face of continuing high demand is the use 
of commuters like those from Bridgeport 
who represent an auxiliary source of man- 
power that can be cut off at any time. 


Out-of-town construction workers com- 
mute over a hundred miles daily to jobs 
in New York City, while local Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans are denied employ- 
ment and entry to union-controlled jobs 
and apprenticeship programs. 

In the physical reshaping of New 
York City, as in other urban centers, 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
the rate of residential and nonresidential 
construction. Virtually all new con- 
struction work in New York City is 
performed by union labor operating 
under collective bargaining agreements 
with building trade unions that make 
contractors entirely dependent upon 
union-controlled hiring halls as the ex- 
clusive source of labor supply. With 
rare exceptions these union hiring halls 
are “lily-white” in New York and 
throughout the nation.’* 

During the summer of 1963, thou- 
sands of persons demonstrated at several 


14 See, A Report of the New York Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, August 1963. 
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public construction sites in New York 
City against the racial practices of the 
AFL-CIO building trades unions. The 
rights they were seeking through these 
demonstrations are nonnegotiable legal 
rights that exist at the federal level— 
Executive Orders 10925 and 11114; at 
the state level—New York Law Against 
Discrimination, Section 296 and the New 
York Public Works Law, Section 220-e; 
and at the city level—New York City 
Administrative Code, Section 343-8.01. 

Despite repeated documentation and 
disclosures of discrimination in the con- 
struction industry by the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, the Mayor’s 
Action Panel, the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and the New 
York State Commission for Human 
Rights, as well as reports from the 
NAACP and the Urban League, public 
officials have refused, apparently for 
political reasons, to enforce these laws. 

The state of Pennsylvania has had a 
fair employment practices law since 
1955, and Philadelphia has had a munic- 
ipal fair employment practices statute 
since 1948. However, at the present 
time there is a widespread pattern of 
Negro exclusion from the major building 
trades craft unions in the Philadelphia 
area, where there are vast construction 
projects. The Philadelphia Tribune, in 
its issue of February 12, 1962, stated: 
“Philadelphia labor unions have fostered 
a pattern of racial discrimination that is 
unsurpassed even in the Deep South.” 
Mass demonstrations by civil rights 
organizations against the racial practices 
of building trade unions have also oc- 
curred in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, Newark, New 
Jersey, and other cities. 

As is evident, the pattern of Negro 
exclusion from the major AFL-CIO 
building trades unions continues un- 
abated even in cities and states where 
there has long been a fair employment 
practices law. This is significant as it 


indicates the serious inability of such 
agencies to reach the skilled craft oc- 
cupations that are characterized by a 
pattern of discrimination and expanding 
job opportunities. Thus, today in the 
United States there are more Negroes 
with Ph.D degrees than there are 
Negroes who are licensed plumbers or 
licensed electricians. 

Year after year, thousands of non- 
white students graduate from vocational 
high schools in the major urban centers 
of the nation, but after satisfactorily 
completing their courses of study in a 
variety of craft skills, young Negro 
workers ready to enter the labor market 
are denied employment opportunities in 
the printing industry, among machinists, 
or in building and construction trades 
and are forced to take low-paying menial 
or unskilled jobs if they are to work at 
all. Many of them are forced com- 
pletely to abandon hope for work in the 
crait for which they were trained. Is it 
any wonder that there are many school 
drop-outs each year among Negro youth 
in vocational training schools, who soon 
enough learn the realities of the racial 
practices of craft unions in New York 
City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and else- 
where and express their feeling of 
futility by leaving school at an early 
age? 

Adoption of a federal fair employment 
practices law that would decisively in- 
tervene in breaking the national pattern 
of Negro exclusion in the building 
trades, the printing industry, the metal 
crafts, and other skilled occupations 
would have a significant effect in re- 
ducing the rate of school drop-outs 
among minority-group youth. 

The Negro is now making the same 
demands upon organized labor that are 
being made upon all other institutions 
in American society, and it is certain 
that the attacks upon racism within 
trade unions will proceed with the same 
intensity as against other organizations 
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‘that impose restrictions based on race ` 


and color. 

In January 1961, the NAACP re- 
leased a documented study entitled 
“Racism Within Organized Labor: A 
Report of Five Years of the AFL-CIO.” 
This report concluded that during the 
five years which have passed since the 
AFL-CIO merger, there has been no 
systematic or co-ordinated effort by the 
Labor Federation to eliminate racism 
within local unions where anti-Negro 
practices are traditional. The NAACP 
report gave a detailed series of examples 
of the wide variety of anti-Negro prac- 
tices and indicated the urgent need for 
action by the Federation’s leadership. 

The NAACP report received wide- 

spread public attention and was im- 
mediately attacked by spokesmen for 
the AFL-CIO but strongly defended by 
Negro trade unionists and by A. Philip 
Randolph—President of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters and conspicu- 
ously the only Negro Vice-President of 
the AFL-CIO—-who stated that the 
NAACP survey was “factual and ac- 
curate,” and “unquestionably a signif- 
cant and useful document for those con- 
cerned with making organized labor the 
democratic force it should be.” Ran- 
dolph told a conference of Negro trade 
unionists: 
We in the Negro American Labour Coun- 
cil can without reservation state that the 
basic statements are true and sound; the 
delegates of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters have presented these facts to 
convention after convention of the AFL 
for a quarter of a century 


Randolph later presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Federation, de- 
tailed charges of anti-Negro practices 
together with specific recommendations 
to eliminate discrimination and segrega- 
tion within affiliated international and 
local unions. The response of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council was to censure 
Randolph and to reject his proposals. 


Because the NAACP has now con- 
cluded, on the basis of the factual record, 
that the national AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated international unions are either 
unable or unwilling to move decisively 
against racist elements and to eliminate 
widespread anti-Negro practices, the As- 
sociation is attempting to develop a new 
body of labor law on behalf of Negro 
workers. 

This effort involves the federal courts 


; ‘as well as the National Labor Relations 


Board (NLRB). On February 4, 1964, 
an NLRB trial examiner ruled that 
Negroes who are required by their unions 
to join racially segregated locals and 
to work under union contracts that dis- 
criminate can have those unions found 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

This ruling involving the AFL-CIO 
International Longshoreman’s Associa- 
tion in Brownsville, Texas, represented 
an important step forward in the Negro 
workers’ long fight against racial dis- 
crimination by trade unions. On July 2, 
1964, the National Labor Relations 
Board in a historic decision ruled that 
racial discrimination by labor unions is 
an unfair labor practice and that unions 
may lose their certification as the col- 
lective bargaining agent as a result of 
such practices. 

The charges of discrimination were 
filed on behalf of members of the all- 
Negro Local 2 of the Independent 
Metal Workers Union In 1962, when 
Ivory Davis, a Negro member of Local 2, 
was denied admission to a company- 
sponsored apprenticeship training course, 
the white local (Local 1) refused to 
process his grievance. At the request 
of Local 2, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
entered the case on October 4, 1962, and 
filed a motion with the National Labor 
Relations Board asking that Local 1’s 
certification be rescinded. The NAACP 
also asked that this motion be con- 
solidated with unfair labor practices 
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proceedings previously instituted by the 
National Labor Relations Board against 
Local 1. 

For the first time in the Board’s his- 
tory, it has ruled that racial discrimina- 
tion by a union in membership practices 
—such as exclusion or segregation of 
Negroes—is a violation of the duty of 
fair representation under Section 9(a) 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
In this case involving Negro workers at 
the Hughes Tool Company in Houston, 
Texas, a new principle in administrative 
labor law was established that will have 
far-reaching consequences if sustained 
by the federal courts. 

The NAACP has other cases pending 
in state and federal district courts and 
with the NLRB in an effort to eliminate 
discriminatory practices within organ- 
ized labor and by employers. The 
intent of these cases is to establish a new 
legal standard of responsibility for trade 
unions to represent all workers within 
their jurisdiction fairly and equitably 
and without regard to considerations of 
race and color. New cases will be 
initiated in state and federal courts in 
addition to further complaints before 
the NLRB on behalf of aggrieved 
Negro workers in the near future. 


The civil rights issue has emerged as 
the central question confronting the 
entire American society. It is evident 
that the AFL-CIO and all other institu- 
tions will be judged by the Negro on 
the basis of their actual day-to-day per- 
formance and not on the exercise of 
empty ritual. 

Negroes may be winning the broad 
legal and social struggles for equality in 
the United States, but they are losing 
the battle for equal employment op- 
portunity and economic justice. At the 
present time, the historic civil rights 
gains won by Negroes in the past twenty 
years are in danger of being destroyed 
by the growing crisis of unemployment 
and underemployment that directly af- 
fects the well-being of the entire Negro 
community and leads to acute social 
dislocation and despair. 

The emergence of a large “underclass” 
of the Negro unemployed, the growth 
of a permanent Black lumpenproletariat, 
might very well alter the character of 
the Negro civil rights movement—a 
movement that in the past has operated 
in the classic tradition of protest and re- 
form—and thus lead to developments 
that have the gravest implication for the 
whole of American society. 


Protest Against the Political Status of the Negro 


By ALLAN P. SINDLER 


Asstract: The complexity of the many interrelated prob- 
lems making up what is popularly termed “the Negro problem” 
creates difficulties both for adequate analysis and social action. 
The usual solution is to segmentize the problems, in the manner 
done by this symposium, which runs the risk of partial analysis 
and implicit single-cause explanations and remedies. Negro 
political rights is a prime example of this risk because of the 
widespread agreement on the criticality of voting rights to 
Negro achievement of equal status. The argument on voting 
rights has “psychological” and “practical” dimensions. On the 
former, it is here agreed that Negro possession of political rights 
is a necessary precondition of his full acceptance as an equal 
citizen. On the latter, the attempt is made to demonstrate that, 
for a wide variety of reasons, Negro political influence will be 
neither as extensive nor as facilitative of the solution of other 
Negro problems as the proponents of Negro voting rights 
assume. Adoption of a more modest view of the capabilities of 
Negro political power should be helpful to the planning of 
Negro strategy and should minimize the risk of civil disorder 
attendant upon a growing Negro disillusionment with alleged 
inadequacies of working through the political process. 


Allan P. Sindler, PhD., Durham, North Carolina, is Associate Professor in the 


Department of Political Science of Duke University. He is a specialist in the areas 
of American party politics, interest groups, and voting behavior. 
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OW that we Americans finally have 

acknowledged the rightness and 
necessity of furthering Negro advance, 
we find ourselves almost overwhelmed 
by the magnitude and depth of the 
problems produced by our past gross 
repression of our Negro citizens. As 
governmental officers at all levels can 
testify, in our time the determination 
of virtually every important domestic 
public policy has become intimately in- 
volved with some aspect of Negro dep- 
rivation. There is no single “Negro 
problem,” but instead an almost in- 
exhaustible number of separate yet re- 
lated problems, the cumulative impact of 
which is numbing no less to the social 
science analyst than to the social ac- 
tivist and public official. Hence it is 
natural that participants in and com- 
mentators on the struggle for Negro 
equality choose, rather than to permit 
the complexity of the problems to over- 
whelm them into inaction or into ad- 
vocacy of impracticable “total” solu- 
tions, to concentrate on one or another 
facet of it—as may be aptly illustrated 
by the chapter and theme divisions of 
this very symposium. Yet, however nec- 
essary it is to segmentize the Negro 
problem into components congenial to 
the requirements of objective analysis 
and of social action, there should be no 
blinking the fact that for this simplifi- 
cation of reality we pay a price. 


ADVOCACY OF SINGLE CAUSES 


To cite but one example, the intense 
specialization within the social science 
disciplines promotes a multiplicity of 
compartmentalized appraisals of the Ne- 
gro plight. The standing temptation to 
the academic analyst is to overempha- 
size the one component integral to his 
disciplinary commitment or approach— 
be it, for example, law, economics, or 
ideology—as the key to tke problem. 


The decorous nod to other aspects of ` 
the problem does not stop this approach 
from all too often skirting the thin edge 
of advancing a unicausal explanation 
and of pushing for a panacea. Since any 
such unidimensional analysis must be 
wide of the mark, the contribution of 
such an approach to the development of 
an effective strategy of Negro protest is 
gravely limited. 

In light of these observations, it comes 
as no surprise to note the existence of 
competing unicausal claims and groups 
in the contemporary movement for Ne- 
gro equality. Some see housing as the 
critical factor; others point to education 
or to religion and the “hearts of men,” 
and still others opt for employment as 
the nub of the matter. Some plump for 
litigation and legislation as the means, 
while others urge demonstrations, boy- 
cotts, and other forms of direct action. 
Some advocate that the Negro “go it 
alone’ without reference to the views 
of white allies; others counsel an alli- 
ance with white liberals, with union 
labor, or with other minority ethnic 
groups. 

Given this disputatious context, it is 
perhaps remarkable to be able to come 
up with one aspect which has received 
virtually universal endorsement as a 
critical handicap, the full and rapid 
remedying of which merits the highest 
of priorities. That aspect is political 
rights, the subject of this paper. Our 
comments on the limits and risks of a 
compartmentalized assessment of the 
Negro problem suggest, notwithstanding 


the broad consensus in support of the 


centrality of political rights to the strug- 
gle for Negro equality, that we critically 
review the proposition rather than auto- 
matically confirm it. What follows at- 
tempts essertially to suggest that the 
panacealike consequences often assumed 
to flow from achieving this goal are, in 
fact, unrealistic expectations. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSION 


It is no accident that voting rights 
were the focus of the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960 and of the proposed 
civil rights legislation of the Kennedy 
Administration prior to the Birmingham 
disorders in the Spring of 1963. This 
stress reflected in part the high place 
accorded political rights in the effort to 
strengthen the Negro’s capacity to help 
himself, a “practical” perspective about 
which much more will be said shortly. 
This stress also reflected the high place 
accorded political rights in the demo- 
cratic ethos of the nation, providing 
what may be termed a “psychological” 
dimension to voting guarantees. 

This psychological dimension oper- 
ated in several complementary and re- 
inforcing ways. By the mid-1900’s, the 
right to vote was fully accepted as 
an unchallengeable part of widely held 
democratic values. Hence, on the one 
hand, the Negro could not begin to as- 
pire to equal status until and unless his 
political rights were on the same foot- 
ing as those of white men. The psycho- 
logical symbolism of the possession of 
the right to vote, in other words, be- 
came so critical to the Negro search for 
a self-respecting personal and social 
identity that the Negro cause had to 
assign to the securing ‘of political rights 
the very highest and most urgent pri- 
ority. And, on the other hand, those 
who for whatever reasons were com- 
mitted to the enactment of federal pro- 
tective legislation for the Negro found 
that they could marshal the broadest 


public and legislative support, and’ 


arouse the least conflict with other 
values and interests, by concentrating 
on the issue of voting. Negro and white 
concerns thus neatly meshed in the pro- 
motion of Negro political rights. 

The attempt, in the summer of 1964, 
by white and Negro volunteers to regis- 
ter Negroes in Mississippi and that of 


the biracial Freedom Party to challenge 
the regular Mississippi delegation at the 
Democratic national convention should 
be understood in large part in terms of 
the psychological meaning of both vot- 
ing rights and of Mississippi to the Ne- 
gro protest movement. That state has 
richly earned its symbolic position as 
the last-ditch bastion of white suprem- 
acy, and Negroes quite properly regard 
its intransigence as a standing mockery 
of their recent gains in law and prac- 
tice. The Negro compulsion to “crack 
Mississippi” is thus easily understand: 
able, and given that compulsion, its tac- 
tical implementation by a focus on vot- 
ing rights—involving the expectation of 
federal intervention and protection and 
of arousing an affirmative national pub- 
lic opinion——made good sense. Although 
the tangible gains of the project in 
terms of Negro voter registration were 
meager, the effort succeeded in com- 
municating to the nation the plight of 
the Negro in Mississippi and the neces- 
sity for federal enforcement and other 
action to make effective in that state the 
rights recently won by American Ne- 
groes. Taking the not-so-long view, the 
willful resistance of areas like Missis- 
sippi at best can delay, but not defeat, 
Negro advance when backed by na- 
tional law, the commitment of the na- 
tional government, and the courageous 

1 The pervasive harassment of these volun- 
teers and the murder of three of them should 
lie heavily on the consciences of white Mis- 
sissippians At the same tıme, the sponsors of 
this project—the Council of Federated Or- 
ganizations, an umbrella organization made up, 
with reference to this project, mostly of SNCC 
and CORE with, one suspects, less than 
enthusiastic backing from the NAACP and 
SCLC—might well be asked a few hard ques- 
tions. The morality of the project would de- 
pend greatly on the extent to which the young 
student volunteers clearly understood and ac- 
cepted the risks they would run in coming as 
outsiders, without protection, to Mississippi 
communities in which all influential local 
forces would be hostile to their presence and 
activities. 
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persistence of the Negro protest move- 
ment. The direction of public policy on 
the matter of basic political rights for 
the Negro is clear and irreversible. 


THE LEVERAGE OF THE VOTE 


The “practical” as distinguished from 
the “psychological” argument for the 
overriding importance of political rights 
to the Southern Negro is what most 
concerns this paper. The belief that an 
enlarged Negro franchise more or less 
automatically paves the way to Negro 
achievement of numerous other impor- 
tant rights and equal opportunities is 
shared by an impressive grouping, in- 
cluding the Attorney General and virtu- 
ally all segments of the Negro protest 
movement. “There can be no doubt, of 
course, that an enfranchised Negro 
population has greater self-protection 
and influence than an unenfranchised 
one, but the proponents of the thesis of 
the centrality of -Negro voting rights 
mean much more by their argument 
than that. In most cases, the propo- 
nents assume that since skin color is 
irrelevant to the purely quantitative 
democratic formula of “one man, one 
vote,” Negro possession of the power of 
the ballot in the South will invariably 
lead to the same degree of group ac- 
ceptance and group benefits as that ear- 
lier enjoyed by other minority voting 
blocs in the nation. It is this set of ex- 
pectations which warrants closer exami- 
nation, to the end that a more realistic 
appraisal of the probable limits of the 
efficacy of Negro political power may 
be had. 

As of 1960, only 28 per cent of Ne- 
gro adults were registered voters in the 
eleven-state South—the former Confed- 
eracy—as compared with 60 per cent of 
white adults. No small part of the ex- 
‘planation relates to varied patterns of 
white intimidation and circumvention or 
violation of law, particularly in rural 
counties with high proportions of Ne- 


gro population. But, even wrongly as- ` 
suming that the repressive effects of all 
such white hostility could be countered 
by litigation and law enforcement, the 
gap between racial proportions of regis- 
tered voters would still remain sizeable. 
The hard general fact is, as has been 
verified by numerous analyses of voting 
behavior, that low registration and turn- 
out rates are associated with low socio- 
economic status—and the great majority 
of Negroes belong to that class status. 
This should not be taken to imply that 
current efforts to enforce the law on 
behali of Negro voting rights or to con- 
duct Negro registration drives should be 
abandoned—quite the contrary, since 
both the psychological and the prac- 
tical aspects of the voting-rights factor 
compel persistent attention to increas- 
ing the number of Southern Negro regis- 
trants. This is to say, however, that 
the effective guarantee of Negro politi- 
cal rights will not result in Negro regis- 
tration rates comparable to those of 
whites, and for reasons not remediable 
by law or federal enforcement.’ 


HANDICAPS TO NEGRO PoLirics 


Just as the size of the Southern Ne- 
gro vote will be less than hoped for, so, 
too, will the restrictions on the applica- 
tion of Negro political power on behalf 
of racial advance be greater than sup- 
posed. Since space limits prohibit a de- 
tailed elaboration of this position, the 
burden of the argument should be stated 
clearly at the outset. It cannot be dis- 


2 Space limits preclude any discussion of the 
major factors associated with variations in 
Negro registration rates in the South For a 
recent and thorough investigation of that sub- 
ject, see Donald R. Matthews and James W 
Prothro, “Negro Voter Registration in the 
South,” in Allan P Sindler (ed), Change i 
the Contemporary South (Durham, N C.: 
Duke University Press, 1963), pp 119-149 
Data on Negro registration and on the demal 
of voting rights to the Negro may be found 
in the 1959 Report and the 1961 voting study 
of the U.S Commission on Civil Rights 
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` puted that one of the important condi- 
tions sensitizing the nation and the par- 
ties to the justice of the Negro cause is 
the political presence of Negroes—who 
migrated from the South—in the cities 
of industrialized non-South states. The 
utility of Negro political influence to the 
Negro pursuit of equality could be illus- 
trated by countless other examples at 
all governmental levels. But there is no 
need to do so since the point is here 
cheerfully granted and the focus of the 
argument lies elsewhere. ‘That argu- 
ment is simply that the customary ex- 
pectations on the probable consequences 
of Negro balloting overlook or under- 
estimate the force of a number of im- 
portant conditioning factors which are 
likely to confine Negro political influ- 
ence. Some—not all—of these factors 
are briefly discussed in what follows. 

In playing the game of pressure group 
and party politics, Negro leaders often 
allude to the existence of a cohesive Ne- 
gro vote which is capable of shifting 
flexibly from party to party depending 
upon the civil rights record of each. 
While the bloc character of the Negro 
vote is a generally accurate description, 
the implication of flexibility is not. 
Since 1936, as Samuel Lubell, among 
others, has pointed out, the Negro vote 
in national politics—and in most states 
and localities as well-—has been closely 
aligned to the Democratic party, for 
reasons at least as heavily economic as 
racial.’ Studies of voting behavior have 
demonstrated the durability of party at- 
tachment of most Americans, further re- 
inforced in the Negro case by their com- 
mon lower-class standing, so that not- 
withstanding the greater utility of a 
shifting bloc vote it is not likely to come 
about in the near future.‘ 


* Samuel Lubell, “The Negro and the Demo- 
cratic Coalition,” Commentary, Vol 38 (Au- 
gust 1964), pp 19-27 

4'The importance of an individual’s party 
identification to his voting behavior has been 


The wedding of Negroes to the Demo- 
crats has paid off for the Negro more 
with reference to the Presidency than 
to the Congress—where Democratic ma- 
jorities place Southerners in control of 
many committees—but its chief draw- 
back lies in the possibility that the party 
may come to discount Negro demands 
on the expectation that the Negro vote 
has nowhere else to turn. That possi- 
bility would be heightened if some of 
the other elements of the Democratic 
coalition exhibited restiveness over the 
rate of Negro advance. Contemporary 
discussion of the white “backlash” in 
response to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and to militant direct action tactics of 
some Negro protesters provides ample 
testimony to the existence of such white 
restiveness on a national scale. 


RESISTANCE BY WHITES 


Mention of the backlash serves to re- 
mind that the response of politicians to 
Negro demands will not be one of auto- 
matic accommodation because of the 
size and cohesion of the Negro vote. 
The reaction of whites to Negro politi- 
cal pressures will sharply delimit the 
range of concessions to Negroes poli- 
ticians can afford, for whites constitute 
the majority of voters, not to mention 
the white near-monopoly of other at- 
tributes of political power. And while 
the mood of the nation defies uniform 
characterization, it may safely be said 
that nowhere near a white majority 
would be in support of the content and 
timetable of Negro progress as put forth 
by the more militant Negro spokesmen. 

The impact of resistant or adverse 
white reaction, while by no means re- 
stricted to the South, is most dramati- 
cally illustrated within that region. In 


most fully explored by the Survey Research 
Cente: of the University of Michigan See, 
for example, Angus Campbell et al, The 
American Voter (New York John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960). 
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many jurisdictions, including those in 
which the right of the Negro to vote has 
long been unquestioned and an impor- 
tant Negro bloc vote exists, Negro po- 
litical leaders continue to operate cov- 
ertly in deference to the attitudes of the 
white community. Negro “demands” 
tend to be framed in moderate terms, 
and to be pressed through secret rather 
than public understandings. The bene- 
ficiary of the Negro vote always runs 
the risk of his opposition making a ma- 
jor issue of that support and, as part of 
the same pattern, Negro leaders often 
find themselves forced to support the 
least racist of the available candidates, 
with no chance of putting into office an 
affirmative and influential advocate of 
the Negro position. 

It is no slight to the significance of 
the benefits Southern Negroes have 
wrung from this sort of covert politics 
to emphasize that Negro gains are sel- 
dom commensurate with Negro impact 
on election outcomes. The root reason 
is that the political process still operates 
mostly within, and does not transcend, 
the racial mores. While rising Negro 
political power in a hypothetical South- 
ern community can perhaps be expected 
to reduce, let us say, police brutality 
toward Negroes, it cannot soon be ex- 
pected to bring about the enactment of 
an “open housing” ordinance. In sum, 
the ability and willingness of whites to 
use the political process to resist and 
confine Negro political influence will 
make of the latter something less than 
the critical lever for racial advance it is 
assumed to be. 


NORTHERN POLITICS 


In the markedly less covert Negro 


politics of the North, the belatedness of 
the political coming-of-age of the Ne- 
gro—trelative, for instance, to that of 
minority ethnic groups—handicaps the 
achievement of Negro goals. For one 
thing, the Negro now stands virtually 


alone, not merely lacking an alliance 
with a variety of minority groups sharr 
Ing a common purpose—in the manner 
of the 1930’s—-but in many instances 
opposed by them because of the latter’s 
fears that their rising but still insecure 
middle-class position is threatened by 
Negro aspirations. For much the same 
reasons, the necessary Negro stress on 
welfare-state measures will find fewer 
receptive ears in our time than it would 
have several decades ago. Again, the 
style of Negro politics, which is that of 
the older ethnic politics of “recogni- 
tion” and material benefits, is increas- 
ingly out of touch with middle-class 
values and with the ideological stance of 
political liberals with whom the Negro 
normally would seek alliance.5 More- 
over, as the Chicago experience testifies, 
the loyalty of Negroes to big-city Demo- 
cratic machines may come to serve party 
and organizational and leadership needs 
more than mass racial needs. It might 
be mentioned in passing that Negrc 
leadership ranks are today no better 
developed for purposes of politics than 
for other pursuits. As a final example, 
in a listing which could be multiplied 
greatly, consider the fact that the grow- 
ing concentration of Negroes within city 
boundaries, in conjunction with that of 
whites in the suburbs, tends to make 
the metropolitan and the Negro prob- 
lem virtually one and the same. The 
possibility that such a merged identifi- 
cation will decrease rather than heighten 
popular and governmental willingness to 
tackle metropolitan problems—even al- 
lowing for Negro and big-city gains 
through reapportionment based on the 
population factor—is at least as plau- 
sible as the reverse. 

6 These points are among the central theses 
advanced in James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics: 
The Search for Leadership (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1960), and in Edward C. Banfield 
and James Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1963). 
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It may be suggested, in short, that 
there is a rough political analogy to the 
serious economic problem of attempting 
to find employment for large numbers 
of untrained Negroes in an economy in- 
creasingly unable to provide the requi- 
site number of such unskilled jobs. Ne- 
groes may fnd that in politics also their 
adherence to the older ways places them 
at a competitive disadvantage relative 
to other, and not necessarily friendly, 
groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No part of this paper quarrels with 
the proposition that securing the voting 
rights of Negroes merits the high pri- 
ority assigned to it by both the federal 
government and the Negro protest 
movement. Political rights are critical 
in the psychological sense that Negroes 
cannot pretend to equal citizenship in 
the absence of those rights. Political 
rights are highly significant in the prac- 
tical sense as well, since they arm the 
Negro with a legitimate group weapon 
for both self-protection and the exercise 
of influence over others and over public 


policy. 


This paper has been concerned with 
what seems to the writer to be the 
overly optimistic assumptions held by 
those who advocate the centrality of 
Negro voting rights to the larger strug- 
gle for Negro equality. Many impor- 
tant Negro problems are not amenable 
to political solutions at all, and of those 
that are the political process will op- 
erate in a manner more complex, for 
reasons here discussed, than merely re- 
fiecting the one new dimension of an 
enlarged Negro vote. 

It is of some importance to achieve 
a balanced view of the capabilities of 
Negro political influence. Otherwise, 
there is the danger on the one hand 
that other essential Negro strategies 
may be overlooked and, on the other, 
that Negro disillusionment with work- 
ing through the political process may 
become pervasive. The first pitfall 
would jeopardize the quest for Negro 
equality while the second would Jeop- 
ardize the maintenance of civil order. 
Neither danger should be permitted to 
become an actuality because of well- 
intentioned but unrealistic conceptions 
of the gains realizable through the Ne- 
gro vote. 
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LL Negro protest, in a sense, has 
been directed against an inferior 
legal status, either as defined by law or 
as applied in practice. We can touch 
only briefly upon this vast controversy 
which has raged within and outside of 
American courts for three-and-a-half 
centuries. While taking note of chang- 
ing attitudes of Negroes toward them- 
selves as an important factor in the 
present revolt, our discussion will be 
limited to the failure of legal processes, 
particularly in parts of the South, to 
facilitate the Negro’s changing legal 
status. This has led to the growth of 
militant protest movements and to the 
use of both legal and extralegal methods 
to accelerate social change. 

To place our discussion in historical 
perspective, two observations should be 
made at the outset. First, from the in- 
ception of American history Negroes 
‘have sought to use the processes of law 
to resist degradation and to improve 
their position. Second, the widespread 
sit-ins, freedom rides, boycotts, mass 
demonstrations, and other manifesta- 
tions of Negro discontent over the past 
decade are but tae culmination of a 
tradition of active protest present in 
every generation of Negroes since the 
seventeenth century but which has now 
gained momentum and reached a climax. 


RESISTANCE TO SLAVE STATUS 


Historians have documented resist- 
ance to enslavement in the form of 
Negro revolts, mutinies, suicides, self- 
maiming, arson, poisoning, and through 
running away. Less well-known is how 
often Negroes resorted to the courts 
throughout slavery in attempts to gain 
their freedom. The case of Re John 
Babtist, decided by the colonial court 


141 Md. Arch 499, March 1653, cited in 
Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases Concerning 
Amencan Slavery and the Negro, Vol 4 
(Washington, D.C: Carnegie Institution, 
1936), p 9. 


of Maryland in 1653, is one of the 
earliest recorded petitions for freedom. 
Babtist alleged that he was not sold for 
a lifetime and had already served a term 
of years. His petition was granted. In 
1673, the General Court of Colonial 
Virginia, acting upon a similar petition, 
declared: 


Whereas Andrew Moore A Servant Ne- 
gro to Mr Geo. Light Doth in Court make 
Appeare by Severall othes that he Come 
into this County [Country] but for five 
veare, ... ordered that the Said Moore 
bee free from his said master, and that the 
Said Mr. Light pay him Corne and Clothes 
According to the custome of the Country 
end Four hundred Pounds tob’o and Caske 
for his service Done him Since he was 
free, and pay Costs.* 


Of nearly 2,000 cases involving acts 
of Negro discontent which reached the 
highest state courts prior to 1875, 670 
were petitions for freedom on various 
grounds. When it is recalled that the 
cost of such litigation was almost pro- 
hibitive and that Negroes faced formi- 
dable obstacles in the courts in matters of 
testimony and proof, the determination 
and sacrifice they exhibited in carrying 
these cases through the courts is amaz- 
ing. Some of these actions dragged on 
for nearly two decades before they were 
finally disposed of. Doubtless many 
other cases were never appealed from 
the lower courts. 


FREE NEGROES 


Between the 1830’s and 1860's, free 
Negroes in the North waged ceaseless 
Campaigns against inequality through 
editorials in their own newspapers, equal 
suffrage societies, petitions to legisla- 
tures, convention resolutions, speeches, 


2 Moore v Light, McIlwaine 354, October 
1673, cited in Catterall, op. cit., Vol 1, p 79 

3 Marion J. Russell, ‘American Slave Dis- 
content in Records of the High Courts,” Jour- 
nal of Negro History, Vol 31 (October 1946), 
pp. 411-434. 
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pamphlets, and court contests.* The 
volume and scope of their litigation 
during this period is impressive. In 
Pennsylvania, a suit brought to prohibit 
denial of the right to vote ended unsuc- 
cessfully in the state’s supreme court. 
The courts of Ohio, Indiana, and Mas- 
sachusetts upheld exclusion of colored 
children from the common schools, the 
Indiana court declaring bluntly in 1850 
that Negro children were excluded from 
the schools—even when they paid their 
own fees, a requirement not imposed 
upon white children—not because they 
did not need education, “but because 
black children were deemed unfit as- 
sociates of white, as school com- 
panions.” > 

As in the case of segrezation laws in 
contemporary America, some Negroes 
felt so strongly that slavery was illegal, 
that they deliberately violated the fugi- 
tive slave laws and were prosecuted 
for forcible rescue of runaways in the 
custody of officials. Similarly, they re- 
fused to sit on segregated seats in street 
cars and railroad cars of Northern com- 
munities and were ejected by force. 
Forcible ejections from theatres and 
other public places also occurred. 
Negroes often countered these indignities 
by bringing suits for injunction and 
for damages, not without some success.® 

Negroes emerged from the Civil War 
with constitutional guarantees of full 


4Leon F. Litwack, North of Slavery: The 
Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860 (Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1961), p. 142. 

5 See, for example, Hobbs v. Fogg, 6 Watts. 
(Pa.) 553 (July 1837) (voting case); Enos 
Van Camp v. The Board of Education of 
Logan, 9 Ohio State Reports 406 (1853); 
Lewis v Henley, 2 Ind 332, 334 (1850); 
Roberts v. City of Boston, 5 Cush (Mass.) 
198 (1849) (school cases). 

8 Litwack, op. cit, passim; Howard H Bell, 
“Expressions of Negro Militancy in the North, 
1840-1860,” Journal of Negro History, Vol. 45 
{January 1960), pp 11-20; Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson, Race Distinctions in Ametican Law 
(New York: Appleton, 1910). 


citizenship and equal protection of the 
laws, implemented by several civil rights 
statutes. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, reflecting the prevailing racial at- 
titudes, shortly began to narrow the 
scope of these guarantees. In the Civil 
Rights Cases of 1883," it invalidated the 
1875 Civil Rights Act banning dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation, and thus opened the door for 
segregation. In Plessy v. Ferguson,® 
decided in 1896, the Court approved the 
“separate but equal doctrine” which per- 
mitted the South to replace slavery with 
a rigidly enforced racial caste system. 
Disfranchised and proscribed by legal 
segregation, Negroes responded with an 
eloquent protest in the form of great 
waves of migration to the North and 
West. The proportion of the Negro 
population in the South was reduced 
from approximately 90 per cent in 1900 
to 52 per cent in 1960. This process is 
continuing.® 


CHANGING SELF-IMAGE 


Two significant and related trends can 
be identified in the present struggle. 
One is a changing self-image indicating 
that Negroes are finally throwing off the 
stigma of slavery and insisting upon 
full participation in American society. 
The other is that they are taking the 
initiative for bringing about the condi- 
tions which will make possible this 
participation and have resorted to extra- 
legal methods of inducing change when 
the legal system has failed to accom- 
modate their expectations of equal status 
through conventional legal agencies. 

Heightened self-respect—a first step 
toward self-evaluation—acts as a power- 
ful stimulus to contemporary Negro 
protest, and is present through the 

7106 US 3. 

8163 US 537. 

? For a discussion of the Negro protest tra- 
dition after Reconstruction, see August Meier, 


Negro Though: in America, 1880-1915 (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1963). 
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entire spectrum of Negro organized 
activity. It has produced a correspond- 
“ing militancy in the assaults on stub- 
bornly entrenched policies and practices 
predicated upon the assumed inherent 
inferiority and the consequent debase- 
ment of all Negroes. Thus, as a student 
observed of mass demonstrations against 
segregation, “it was not a syrupy coke 
or a seat at the front of the bus that 
was at stake, but human dignity.” 1° 
And, as the Director of the Southern 
Regional Council noted: 


For years, whites have decreed that Ne- 
groes must think of themselves as the 
whites thought of them. Negroes are now 
insisting that the white majority revise its 
opinion of them in accord with their own, 
newly-fashioned self-conception.*# 


RESISTANCE TO RACIAL STEREOTYPES 


The increased emphasis upon personal 
dignity has been translated into legal 
challenges of racial arrogance in its 
various forms. A half-century ago, a 
Negro appearing before a justice of the 
peace in Delaware, it is said, was fined 
for contempt when he persisted in re- 
ferring to another Negro as “Mister” in 
defiance of Southern customs. It ap- 
pears that he did not appeal. In 1964, 
however, the United States Supreme 
Court, in Hamilton v. Alabama,” in- 
validated the contempt conviction of a 
Negro woman witness in an Alabama 
court who refused to answer when the 
prosecuting attorney addressed her as 
“Mary” and who was fined $50.00 and 


10 W, Haywood Burns, The Voices of Ne- 
. gro Protest in America (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1963), pp. 53-54. See also 
George E. Mitchell and William H Peace IN 
(eds.), The Angry Black South (New York: 
Corinth Books, 1962). 

11 Leslie W. Dunbar, “The Changing Mind 
of the South: The Exposed Nerve,” The 
American South in the 1960’s, ed Avery 
Leiserson (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964), p. 11. 

12 Stephenson, op. cit, p. 5. 

18 376 US. 650. 


sentenced to five days in jail. Similarly, 
the Supreme Court reversed a contempt 
conviction, in Johnson v. Virginta,’* of a 
Negro who refused to obey the instruc- 
tions of a traffic court judge in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, to move to the section 
of the courtroom reserved for Negroes. 
In both of these cases, the defendants 
were refusing to conform to the South- 
ern racial caste system. Negroes seek- 
ing election to the School Board of 
East Baton Rouge, Louisiana, success- 
iully challenged the constitutionality of 
a state statute requiring that the 
race of candidates be designated on the 
ballots. Striking down the statute in 
Anderson v. Martin,’ the Supreme 
Court condemned “placing the power 
of the State behind a racial classifica- 
tion that induces racial prejudice at 
the polls.” 

Last January, the Congress of Racial 
Equality threatened mass demonstra- 
tions against the Sixty-Fourth Annual 
Philadelphia Mummers Parade because 
the parade’s blackface clowns represent 
“an insulting, degrading, humiliation 
and degradation of all Negro citizens of 
the community,” CORE declared. The 
issue was resolved only when the Court 
of Common Pleas enjoined both the use 
of black-face by marchers and mass 
picketing of the event.7® 

Contributing significantly to the en- 
hanced sense of self-worth was the 
gradual clarification of legal status by 
the Supreme Court over the past twenty- 
five years as it redefined constitutional 
rights in accordance with the original 
intent of the Civil War Amendments 
and with a maturing conception’ of 
equalitarian values. Prior to 1954, chal- 
lenges to segregation and discrimina- 
tion were generally in the form of care- 
fully selected test cases in the courts 
supplemented by well-planned experi- 

14 373 US. 61 (1963). 


15 375 US. 399 (1964). 
16 New York Times, January 4, 1964, p. 1. 
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ments in nonviolent action by com- 
paratively small disciplined groups—for 
example, Howard University student sit- 
ins in Washington restaurants in 1943 
and 1944 and CORE demonstrations 
during the 1940s." Following the 
Supreme Court’s disapproval of the 
“separate but equal” doctrine in Brown 
v. Board of Education, the Court in a 
series of decisions struck down state- 
enforced segregation in a variety of 
settings.*® 


“NEGRO BY NEGRO” 


As more and more Negroes, en- 
couraged by these decisions, began as- 
serting their long-ignored constitutional 
rights, they came into direct conflict with 
state and local governments in the 
South in which they are largely un- 
represented because of voting and other 
restrictions and whose officials have 


17 The forerunners of the student sit-ins in 
the 1960’s were the pacifist and student groups 
a generation earlier Between 1940 and 1944, 
at least seventeen planned nonviolent sit-ins, 
swim-ins, and other similar demonstrations oc- 
curred in ten Northern cities and several fed- 
eral prisons, directed against segregated restau- 
rants, skating rinks, theatres, a swimming 
pool, a barber shop, and segregated prison 
facilities. These demonstrations are described 
in a pamphlet, “Erasing the Color Line,” by 
George M Hauser, published by the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation in 1945 and revised in 
1947, 

18 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

19 See, for example, Holmes v, City of. At- 
lanta, 350 US 879 (1955) (municipal golf 
courses) ; Derrington v. Plummer, 240 F.2d 922 
(Sth Cir. 1956), cert, denied, 353 U S. 924 (1957) 
(restaurant in county court house); Burton v. 
Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 US. 715 
(1961) (restaurant operated as part of a pub- 
lic building devoted to public parking serv- 
ice) , Simkins v Moses H Cone Memorial Hos- 
pital, 323 F 2d 959 (4th Cir 1963), cert de- 
nied, 376 US. 938 (1964) (separate but equal 
clause in Hill-Burton Act granting federal aid 
to hospitals invalidated and desegregation of 
two privately owned hospitals receiving funds 
ordered) ; Peterson v. Greenville, 373 US. 244 
(1963) (convictions of sit-in demonstrators 
reversed because of a city ordinance which re- 
quired segregation of restaurant facilities) 


been the traditional guardians of white 
supremacy. ‘Thus, after decades of 
patient litigation to have fundamental 
rights judicially determined, Negroes 
faced an array of hostile forces deter- 
mined to maintain the status quo. This 


‘combination included the state machin- 


ery as well as private terrorist groups 
which began to organize and wield power 
in the face of the inaction, and some- 
times with the co-operation, of local 
authorities. 

The most acute forms of official re- 
sistance to the changes required by the 
Supreme Court decisions were delay and 
evasion, harassment and intimidation 
of Negroes by local police, continued 
and increased deprivation of constitu- 
tional rights in the administration of 


- Justice, and, finally, a failure to protect 


law-abiding Negro citizens from out- 
breaks of physical violence and terror- 
ism which, in some states, has ap- 
proached anarchy. Cynical disregard 
for the supreme authority of the federal 
Constitution, evidenced in schemes of 
nullification, interposition, massive re- 
sistance, and statements and acts of 
defiance by the highest state officials, 
widely encouraged a disrespect for law 
and order. 

This atmosphere of rebellion posed a 
dilemma for the nation as well as for 
Negro citizens. Harry Golden summed 
up the situation when he wrote: “In ef- 
fect, the segregationists were saying to 
the Federal Government, ‘You will have 
to win state by state, county by county, 
public school by public school, voting 
registrar by voting registrar, and Ne- 
gro by Negro,’” ?° Or, as Deputy At- 
torney General Nicholas de B. Katzen- 
bach remarked early in 1964 on law- 
enforcement in the South: 


Perhaps the most serious and certainly the 
most frustrating corruption of law proc- 
20 Harry Golden, Mr. Kennedy and the Ne- 


groes (Cleveland and New York: World, 
1964), pp 125-126. 
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esses is the idea prevalent in some com- 
munities that nothing need be done to pro- 
“tect Federal rights until a Federal court 
orders it done—and then only within the 
precise terms of the court order.?* 


Moreover, as Golden pointed out, “the 
majority of the American public out- 
side of the South was indifferent, really, 
until school segregation exploded into 
riot and bloodshed.” ?? 

The facts of the ensuing violence are 
well known. In many communities of 
the South, defiance of federal law per- 
meated almost every phase of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Hundreds of 
laws were enacted to evade the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision. Negroes 
were subjected to reprisals and con- 
tinued deprivation of rights: exclusion 
from juries, discriminatory sentences, 
prosecution of the legal defense arm of 
NAACP for barratry and of NAACP 
officials who refused to expose their 
membership lists to the threat of intimi- 
dation, barring the NAACP from Ala- 
bama, high bail for Negro civil rights 
demonstrators, and the use of dogs, 
clubs, firehoses, tear gas, and electric 
cattle prods by the police to suppress 
peaceful mass demonstrations.”* 

Tense relations between Negroes and 
the police are by no means confined to 
the South. This was evident in the 


21 New York Times, Apr. 17, 1964, p. 18. 

22 Golden, op. cit, p. 108. 

28 Some of the relevant cases are: United 
States ex rel. Goldsby v Harpole, 263 F2d 71 
(Sth Cir. 1959) (Mississippi jJury-exclusion 
case; murder conviction reversed); United 
States ex rel. Seals v. Wiman, 304 F2d 53 
(Sth Cir. 1962) (rape conviction reversed be- 
cause of exclusion of Negroes from jury lists) ; 
NAACP v. Alabama, 357 US. 449 (1958) 
(reversal of contempt citation for refusal of 
NAACP to submit membership lists); Gibson 
v. Florida Legislative Investigation Committee, 
372 US. 539 (1963) (reversal of contempt 
citation for refusal to divulge information 
contained in NAACP membership lists) 

24 Tt should be noted, however, that al- 
though seven of the nine riots occurring be- 
tween mid-July and Labor Day were in Ne- 


‘Report, 


Negro outbreaks in Northern cities dur- 
ing the summer of 1964.24 A Negro 
family in Chicago, in a leading decision 
by the Supreme Court, Monroe v. 
Pape,?® won the right in 1961 to bring 


‘a civil action for damages under a fed- 


eral civil rights statute against thirteen 
police officers who allegedly invaded and 
searched the Monroe home without a 
warrant and subsequently arrested and 
detained Mr. Monroe without a war- 
rant and without arraignment. The fail- 
ure to prevent or bring under prompt 
control periodic mob violence against 
Negroes in cities like Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and Detroit has been charged to 
police laxity.” From the available evi- 
dence, however, police brutality is more 
prevalent in the South than in other re- 
gions, and Negroes bear the heaviest 
burden of official misconduct. A civil 
rights attorney has explained: 


The white law-enforcement officer has been 
charged with the duty of enforcing segre- 
gatory laws in that section; the Negro has 
regarded these laws as denials of his citi- 
zenship rights and has vented his resent- 
ment on the officers who enforced them #7 
gro communities following an initial contact 
with the police, an FBI report to the Presi- 
dent on September 26, 1964 stated: “While in 
the cities racial tensions were a contributing 
factor, none of the nine occurrences was a 
‘race riot’ in the accepted meaning of the term 
... Their assaults were aimed at Negro as 
well as white police officers struggling to re- 
store order.” New York Times, September 27, 
1964, p 82, col 5 

25365 US. 167 (1961) 42 USC 8 1983 
provides a civil remedy for an injured party 
who has been deprived of “any rights, privi- 
leges or Immunities secured by the Constitu- 
tion and laws,” by any person acting “under 
color of any statute, ordinance, regulation, 
custom, or usage, of any State or Territory.” 

26 United States Commission on Civil Rights 
1961' Justice (Washington, DC, 
1961), pp 39-41 

27 Loren Miller, “Negroes and the Police in 
Los Angeles,” Freedom Now, ed Allen F. 
Westin (New York: Basic Books, 1964), p. 
224. 
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LAWLESSNESS 


Official and private reports from Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, in particular, 
vividly illustrate a pattern of abuse of 
legal processes. The Alabama Advisory 
Committee to the Commission on Civil 
Rights reported in 1961 that the ad- 
ministration of justice in that state had 
undergone a “grave worsening” in the 
past decade. The Committee’s survey 
of responses to a questionnaire sent to 
key people of the state “confirms many 
_of those matters of common knowledge 
that point to frequent and flagrant mis- 
carriages of justice and maladministra- 
tion of the courts of the State.” Negro 
citizens had no confidence in the police 
and considered their use of shotguns 
and sidearms and their riot tactics a 
greater threat “than that of potential 
murderers.” Respondents cited 114 spe- 
cific cases of police brutality toward 
persons being taken into custody since 
1958, such as: twisting of arms and 
wrists; beatings with blackjacks, pistols, 
and nightsticks; kicking, slugging with 
fists, stomping on victims and mugging 
them, throwing people to the ground; 
and at least eight cases of breaking the 
victims’ bones.”® 

The Committee also reported the dis- 
criminatory atmosphere of courtrooms: 
that “it is standard practice in the 
State for court officials to enforce segre- 
gation patterns .. . indicating, as some 
judges in Montgomery have openly de- 
clared in the open courts, that ‘this is 
a white man’s courtroom’ ”; that prose- 
cuting attorneys “generally tried to un- 
dermine or disparage Negro witnesses’ 
credibility by making reference to their 
race”; and that prosecuting attorneys 
often appealed to white juries in cases 

28 The 50 States Report, submitted to the 
Commission on Civil Rights by the State Ad- 
visory Committees (Washington, 1961), pp. 
3-15. See also Charles Morgan, Jr, A Time 


To Speak (New York Harper and Row, 
1964). 


involving Negro defendants “to do their 
duty as southern gentlemen or as de-, 
fenders of the white way of life.” 

The Mississippi Advisory Committee 
to the Commission, composed of distin- 
guished citizens of the state, felt im- 
pelled to underscore police brutality in 
1963 because “the complaints are too 
numerous; too many of them are made 
under oath; too many complaints have 
corroborative evidence; and only too 
rarely have we seen any indication that 
the State is eager or willing to punish 
those who, in its name, engage in the 
terrorization of the innocent and the de- 
fenseless ”” The Committee observed, 


From the moment a Negro adult is hailed 
as “boy” or “girl” by a police officer, 
through his arrest, detention, trial—during 
which his Negro lawyer is treated with 
contemptuous familiarity by the judge and 
other officers of the court—and eventual 
imprisonment, he is treated with a per- 
nicious difference incompatible with 
Christian ideals about the dignity of man 
and with the principles of Anglo-Saxon law 
Annexed to the Committee’s report was 
the complaint of a Negro woman who 
alleged that the police had stopped the 
car in which she was riding at night and 
arrested her. When she asked, “What 
are the charges?” the police officer al- 
legedly replied, “For being a nigger.” 

The Committee found that the atti- 
tude of the state government of Missis- 
sippi was one of obstruction rather than 
one of protection, and also that the fed- 
eral government had not provided the 
citizens of the state the protection due 
them as American citizens. “The De- 
partment of Justice has acted in good 
faith,” it declared, “but the present in- 
terpretation of the function of the Civil 
Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment is unduly and unwisely narrow 
and limited.” 7° 

29 See Report on Mississippi by the Missis- 
sippi Advisory Committee to the United States 


Commission on Civil Rights, January 1963 
(Washington, 1963) 
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Private observers have used more 
blunt language in their assessment of 
events in that state. James W. Silver, 
Professor of History at the University 
of Mississippi, writes: “Within its own 
borders the closed society of Mississippi 
comes as near to approximating a police 
state as anything we have yet seen in 
America.” 8° And a national magazine 
declared in an editorial following the 
disappearance of three young civil rights 
workers on June 21, whose bodies were 
found six weeks later buried beneath a 
damsite near Philadelphia where they 
were last seen alive, that the supreme 
law in Mississippi is the law of fear. 
“Those who have come to know this 
fear feel that in many respects Missis- 
sippi is compareble to Germany in the 
1930's." 31 


No LEGAL REDRESS 


In such an atmosphere legal processes 
become almost meaningless. On July 
14, 1964, the New York Post reported 
that during the previous seven months, 
nine Negroes in southwestern rural Mis- 
sissippi had been murdered, had disap- 
peared, or had died under mysterious 
circumstances, and that in none of these 
cases had arrests been made. To these 
murders must be added the ever-grow- 
ing list of murders and “lynchings” of 
Negroes deemed.'‘uppity” or persons as- 
sociated with civil rights, and instances 
of police brutality in other areas of the 
Deep South resulting in the death of 
Negro victims, all of which have gone 
unpunished because of failure to prose- 
cute, mistrials, or acquittals by all- 
white juries.*? The most recent of these 
incidents is the acquittal in Madison 
County, Georgia, of two men tried for 


80 Mississippi: The Closed Society (New 
York: Harcourt, 1964), p. 151. 

81 The New Republic, July 4, 1964, p. 5. 

82 For a detailed discussion on unlawful po- 
lice violence and “private” violence, see 1961 
US. Commission on Civil Rights Report, 
Justice. ; 


the shotgun slaying of Negro educator 
Lemuel Penn of Washington, D.C., on 
July 11, 1964, as he drove with two 
companions along a highway near 
Athens on his way home from a period 
of Army Reserve training at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Georgia. 

Federal prosecutions for civil rights 
violations have fared little better. The 
Department of Justice obtained convic- 
tions from juries in only four police 
brutality cases between 1957 and 1961. 
Of forty-two civil suits alleging police 
brutality filed during the two-year pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1959, thirty-four 
had been disposed of by May 1961, but 
not one had resulted in a verdict for the 
plaintiff-victim.3* 


A STRATEGY OF NONVIOLENCE 


Thus, an inflexible system of legal 
segregation, always of doubtful validity 
and maintained by the threat of force, 
broke down under the impact of consti- 
tutional change revealing the naked 
force behind the façade of legality. Ne- 
groes, faced with the frustrations of 
prolonged litigation producing minimal 
results, with virtual exclusion from po- 
litical processes, and with heavy odds 
against obtaining either protection 
against terrorism or legal redress for 
official misconduct in many Southern 
communities, were forced to evolve a 
strategy which would bring to bear upon 
the rising crisis both the moral weight 
of an aroused national conscience and 
the power of steadily increasing federal 
intervention. 

The strategy, in the South at least, 
was dramatic nonviolent action with 
deeply religious overtones. Dr. Martin 
Luther King has put his finger on the 
political significance of this strategy 
when he pointed out that the Negro 
saw it as a method of supplementing 
the process of change through legal re- 
course. 


88 Ibid , pp. 66, 69 
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Instead of submitting to surreptitious cru- 
elty in thousands of dark jail cells and on 
countless shadowed street corners, he would 
force his oppressor to commit his brutality 
openly—in the light of day—with the rest 
of the world looking on.* 


The massive nonviolent demonstra- 
tions which spread throughout the 
United States in 1963 helped to mobi- 
lize public opinion and paved the way 
for the enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, the most comprehensive 
Congressional intervention since Recon- 
struction. This Act is aimed at voting 
restrictions, segregation, and discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations, edu- 
cation, and employment. 


VOTING: FOCAL POINT oF PROTEST 


It is too early to assess the effect of 
the 1964 legislation, but it seems clear 
that Negroes are determined to exercise 
all of their constitutional rights in the 
South as elsewhere. In the long run 
they must depend upon the use of po- 
litical power at the local level. Hence, 
the drives for voter registration in the 
Deep South may be regarded as the 
focal point of Negro protest in the im- 
mediate future, for these activities have 
thrown into bold relief the whole range 
of local obstructions to and suppres- 
sion of constitutional rights and privi- 
leges. The success of the voting drives 
will depend upon continued involve- 
ment of the national conscience and of 
federal power. 

The Southern Regional Council issued 
a special report on July 14, listing 
sixty-two incidents of lawlessness di- 
rected chiefly against voter registration 
workers which had occurred in Missis- 
sippi since the first of the year. A 

34 Martin Luther King, Why We Can’t Wait 
(New York Haiper & Row, 1964), p. 27. 

85 Public Law 88-352, 78 Stat. 241. Ap- 
proved July 2, 1964. 

86 Southern Regional Council, “Law En- 


forcement in Mississipp1' Special Report” (At- 
lanta, July 14, 1964 [Mimeographed]). See 


similar compilation prepared by the 
Communications Staff of the Mississippi 
Summer Project described over eighty 
incidents during the 31-day period be- 
tween June 16 and July 16, including 
shootings, slayings, beatings, bombings, 
cross-burnings, church-burnings, tele- 
phone threats, arrests on traffic and va- 
grancy charges, and other acts of terror 
and official intimidation. 


More VIGOROUS FEDERAL 
INTERVENTION? 


Despite this gloomy record, there are 
indications that this strategy of non- 
violence is succeeding. There is growing 
demand for more vigorous federal inter- 
vention of a variety of steps short of 
the use of federal troops. The Notre 
Dame Conference on Congressional Civil 
Rights held in 1963 declared that areas 
in which the legal processes have broken 
down and terrorism continues should be 
deemed outlaw communities, and called 
for an increasing federal presence to 
contain and disarm lawlessness It sug- 
gested the deployment of federal mar- 
shals and agents of the FBI for on-the- 
spot protection of federal rights with 
“authority and instructions to enforce 
compliance with federal law and to make 
arrests for violations.” It pointed out: 


This condition does not pose an issue of 
federalism. Federalism is a system of di- 
vided power among governments, and gov- 
ernments are instruments whose whole pur- 
pose is to establish an order of law. In 
these outlaw communities where citizenship 
rights are flagrantly destroyed, there is no 
law to respect 


Similarly, in a statement issued on 
June 30, 1964, by twenty-seven profes- 
sors of law from Columbia, Harvard, 
New York University, Pennsylvania, 
and Yale, it was pointed out that the, 


also “A Chronology of Violence and Intimida- 
tion in Mississippi Since 1961,” issued by The 
Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating Committee 
(Atlanta, 1964). 
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` President has ample power under exist- 
ing provisions of federal law to suppress 
the violence, combination, and con- 
spiracy in Mississippi which “are un- 
questionably obstructing the execution 
of the civil rights laws of the United 
States, that is, of Sections 1981 and 
1983 of Title 42 and the provisions of 
the Acts of 1957 and 1960 with respect 
to voting rights.” 

It has also been suggested that the 
present cumbersome judicial machinery 
under which voting discrimination is 
challenged is inadequate to deal with 
the problem of suffrage. During the 
four years the 1960 legislation has been 
in effect, no voting referees have been 
appointed, and the number of Negroes 
registered as a result of litigation has 
been minimal. A proposal rejected by 
Congress in 1960 should be reconsid- 
ered, and the present grievance pro- 
cedures should be replaced by a more 
direct and administrative procedure un- 
der proper safeguards. Under this plan 
the power to appoint voting referees or 
federal registrars would be delegated to 
the executive, instead of the judicial, 
branch of the federal government. The 
President would be empowered to ap- 
point a federal registrar to register 
voters directly in any election district 
where the President has reason to be- 


lieve that these citizens are denied regis- 
tration on account of race, religion, 
color, or national origin.’ 


CONCLUSION 


In short, where legal processes thwart 
equal protection of law and Negroes are 
unable to affect these processes through 
normal political channels, they and their 
white allies have had to choose between 
submitting to anarchy and dramatizing 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to restrain lawlessness and imple- 
ment constitutional rights. The issue 
then becomes one of policy—how vigor- 
ously and to what extent federal power 
will be used to fulfill this obligation. 
Until the issue of lawlessness is re- 
solved in favor of the Constitution, it 
seems likely that political turmoil will 
continue. 


87 This proposal, known as the Douglas- 
Javits plan, was rejected in favor of voting 
referees appointed in judicial proceedings un- 
der the Civil Rights Act of 1960. See Daniel 
M. Berman, A Bill Becomes A Law: The Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1962), pp. 39-52; Thomas I. 
Emerson, “Negro Registration Laws,” The Na- 
tion, March 19, 1960, p 20; “Legislation to 
Provide for Federal Voting Registrars,” Memo- 
randum, February 2, 1960, prepared by Charles 
L. Black, Jr, Thomas I Emerson, and Louis 
H. Pollak, Professors of Law, Yale University 
(Mimeographed), 
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HE Negro American protest is 

sometimes referred to as a revolu- 
tion. This notion strains the more 
scholarly and scientific uses of the con- 
cept. Social scientists generally classify 
social movements, on the basis of their 
ideological orientation, into “revolu- 
tionary” or “reform” types. When a 
movement seeks to overthrow the basic 
value system of a society, it is revolu- 
tionary. On the other hand, a social 
movement designed to extend basic 
- values to another segment of the popu- 
lation is reform.” 

The protest is a generalized move- 
ment that is characterized by a number 
of specific movements. All the specific 
movements, with. the exception of Black 
Muslims,’ coalesce in a common set of 
objectives—the total desegregation of 
all facets of American society. 

This paper presents a succinct de- 
scription and analysis of the Negro 
American protest against segregated 
public accommodations and facilities in 
terms of ideology, tactics and strategy, 
leadership and followers. The presenta- 
tion focuses on some salient features of 
the protest in general and on specific 
movements in particular. Also, the 
concept “Negro American protest” does 
not imply a monolithic Negro thrust. 
White participation is an essential in- 
gredient, although it is not emphasized 
here. 


IpgoLocy: THE Qutmer BATTLE 


Any social movement requires explicit 
or implicit ideological justification and a 
group of intellectuals to provide its 
rationale. 


The minimum function of an ideology... 
is to provide a rationale not only for the 


1 Morris B, Abram, “The Challenge of the 
Court Room: Reflections on the Adversary 
System,” The Law School Record, Vol. II, 
No. 2 (Autumn 1963), pp. 6-7. 

2See C Eric Lincoln, The Black Muslims in 
America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962). 


objectives but for the tactical and organ- 
izational means to those objectives—it 
must make a good case for what the 
Movement is trying to do and how it is 
trying to do it 


The protest movements today are 
virtually without intellectuals to inter- 
pret goals, to explain tactics, to build 
new symbols, to reinforce old symbols, 
and to answer the “curious logic” of 
segregationists. With the possible ex- 
ception of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Kenneth B. Clark, and writers such as 
James Baldwin and Louis E. Lomax,* 
little is being accomplished by Negro 
intellectuals, However, the tenets of 
the American Creed and the writings of 
white social scientists’ give legitimacy ` 
to the Negro protest and define its 
reform character. 

Negroes seek an identity as individual 
Negro Americans with emphasis on 
being an American instead of an identity 
as American Negroes with emphasis on 
being a Negro. Segregation, as a form 
of human interaction, depends upon the 
monopoly of legal and extralegal force 


3 Wendell King, Social Movements in the 
United States (New York Random House, 
1956), p 70. 

#See Martin Luther King, Jr, Siéride 
Toward Freedom: The Montgomery Story 
(New York. Ballantine Books, 1958) and 
Why We Cant Wait (New York: Signet 
Books, 1964); James Baldwin, Nobody Knows 
My Name (New York. Delta Books, 1961) 
and The Fire Next Time (New York: Dial 
Press, 1963); Louis E Lomax, The Negro 
Revolt (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1962); and Kenneth B. Clark, The Negro 
Protest (Boston: Beacon Press, 1963) 

ë See Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the 
Negro American (Princeton, NJ . D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1964); Lewis Killian and Charles Grigg, 
Racial Criss in America: Leadership in Con- 
flict (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1964) , Oscar Handlin, Fire-Bell in the Night: 
The Crisis in Civil Rights (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1964); Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in 
Black and White (New York: Random House, 
1964); and Alan. F Westin, Freedom Now!: 
The Civil-Rights Struggle in America (New 
York: Basic Books, 1964). 
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concentrated in the hands of the domi- 
nant group and upon the obedience 
or submissiveness of the subordinated 
group. The necessity of reciprocal ori- 
entations in power relations has been 
prominent in the writings of Max 
Weber, Georg Simmel, Chester I. Bar- 
nard, Hans Gerth, and C. Wright Mills. 
In the past, Negroes accepted segrega- 
tion due to fear, expediency, indiffer- 
ence, feelings of inferiority, and other 
motives. 

However, the philosophy of non- 
violent direct action was developed by 
Martin Luther King, Jr., in the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott. Its historical 
roots spring from Christian theology 
and from the teachings and practice of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The underlying 
tenets of the philosophy are “love 
force,” “self-suffering,’ “adherence to 
truth” or Stayagraha, and the “spirit 
of reconciliation.”® These concepts ra- 
tionalize not only combating evil but 
also refusing to co-operate with it. 
Thus, the doctrine of nonviolent direct 
action means nonco-operation with 
injustice, persuasion, negotiation, and 
suffering, when necessary. 

Nonviolent direct action proved 
uniquely appropriate as a tactic of mass 
nonco-operation with segregation. The 
dominant group had an opportunity to 
lessen discrepancies between values and 
practice without violent repression or 
repudiating equality. Negroes were 
able to assert their human dignity with- 
out initiating violence. 


TACTICS AND STRATEGY 


In the past, Negro Southerners, 
appealing to white paternalism, em- 
ployed subtle protest tactics. They 
rarely revealed the discrepancy between 
their subjective feelings and accommo- 
dation to segregation. Thus, Negro 


8 See King, Stride Toward Freedom, pp. 
80-86. 


accommodative tactics are deceptive. 
Duplicity in. the acceptance of subordi+ 
nated roles often characterizes the 
behavior of a minority group. 

Historically, the Negro protest has 
suffered from the absence of a master 
plan of strategy. There have been 
tactics involving direct and indirect hos- 
tility, desegregation, or separation, dic- 
tated by expediency and not by design. 
Strategy has consisted of unco-ordinated 
tactics, shifting goal priorities, and 
limited specialization in organizational 
responsibilities or functions. When civil 
rights organizations co-operate, it is a 
loose confederation of organizations in- 
terested in limited objectives, such as 
public accommodations or voter registra- 
tion. They have no master strategy for 
attacking the totality of segregation and 
for making gains meaningful to the Ne- 
gro masses. To be sure, there are specific 
programs in each important area, but 
they represent a “shooting from the 
hip” approach. The Council of United 
Civil Rights Leaders established in 1963 
as an informal alliance of civil rights 
executives bas no power to allocate 
responsibilities or to censure. 

Since national and local civil rights 
organizations are striving for the same 
goal—equal citizenship rights—exten- 
sive co-operation should be possible 
However, this is not the case. ‘There 
are rivalry, competition, and conflict. 
Often, there is strife, in varying degrees 
of intensity, over credit for gains, per- 
sonality clashes between organizational 
leaders, and competition for membership 
and financial support. In spite of latent 
and overt hostility, two or more civil 
rights organizations have periodically 
worked on limited goals—National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP) and Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) in Durham 
and Louisville; NAACP and South- 
em Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) in Savannah; and SCLC, 
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CORE, Student Nonviolent Co-ordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC), and 
NAACP in Danville.’ 

A major source of conflict centers 
around adult conservatigm and youthful 
aggressiveness. Often, adults accept 
limited demonstrations and arrests, but 
become alarmed over mass demonstra- 
tions and arrests. While adult leaders 
counsel against and attempt to prevent 
much youthful aggressiveness, they con- 
done it, they share or take credit for 
dramatic changes. Somewhat strained 
co-operation between youth and adults 
occurred in Memphis, Saint Louis, 
Charlotte, Richmond, and Atlanta.’ 

No particular tactic has been success- 
ful in all situations. ; Yet the civil rights 
organizations generally do not hesitate 
to apply a tactic that worked for others 
without regard to differences in local 
situations. Mass demonstrations and 
arrests in Albany and Birmingham 
failed to achieve their immediate goals. 
However, they were significant in 
forcing the Kennedy Administration to 
abandon its “legislative expediency 
policy” on civil rights and to introduce 
legislation in Congress. 

Many civil rights leaders become 
advocates of a particular tactic and see 
little or no virtue in others. Some youth 
leaders identified negotiation and legal- 
ism with adult leaders and rejected their 
efficacy.” Direct action, the tactic par 
excellence for youth, won few changes; 
it made possible or strengthened negoti- 
ations and legal action. 

Civil rights gains were most extensive 
in those instances where two or more 
tactics were combined. Negotiations in 
conjunction with mass demonstrations 
or threat of such increased negotiators’ 
bargaining power. Negotiations from a 

T August Meier, “New Currents in the Crvil 
Rights Movement,” New Politics (Summer 
1963), pp. 16-18 

8 Ibid. 


° Ibid, p 16. 


position of power make bargaining pos- 
sible; otherwise, they are unilateral and 
paternalistic. In Nashville, the combi- 
nation of mass demonstrations and eco- 
nomic boycott enhanced the effective- 
ness of each tactic. Not only were 
Negroes kept out of the central shop- 
ping area, but also many whites who 
feared the outbreak of violence stayed 
away. 

The Atlanta Summit Leadership Con- 
ference was a successful co-ordination of 
tactics and organizations.” It co- 
ordinated the special skills and talents 
of nine direct action groups with 
planned negotiations and allocated spe- 
cific programs to each organization; it 
presented white community leaders with 
the appearance of Negro unity; and it at- 
tempted to weld youth and adult leaders 
into a unified program of negotia- 
tions and nonviolent direct action. 
Thus, with few exceptions, the civil 
rights organizations were most success- 
ful when two or more organizations 
worked co-operatively, when two or 
more tactics were used, or when young 
and old leaders combined efforts. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 does 
not remove race as a motivating force 
in race relations. Where segregation 
had the support of local and state law, 
minority groups now enjoy support of 
federal laws; where protestors of segre- 
gation were law violators, segregators 
are now guilty of a civil or criminal 
offense. ‘Thus, the effect of the Civil 
Rights Act on the strategy and tactics 
of protest organizations is that it sub- 
stitutes legal action for nonviolent direct 
action. The ostensible widespread com- 
pliance with the Act suggests the hy- 
pothesis that large-scale change in race 
relations, which has the sanction of law 
and basic societal values, engenders less 
opposition than does token change. 

10 See Action for Democracy (a pamphlet 


published by the Summit Leadership Confer- 
ence, 250 Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia). 
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The solution of major social problems 
requires changes in institutional pat- 
terns and in the individual. The Civil 
Rights Act changes institutional ar- 
rangements. By removing the glamour 
of mass demonstrations and arrests, pro- 
test organizations now face the prosaic 
task of eliminating the “gaps” between 
Negroes and whites. Equal access to 
public accommodations and facilities 
should facilitate narrowing the gaps in 
education, employment, life expectancy, 
housing, and participation in political 
processes. Of course, the most difficult 
area of change is housing. Without a 
solution to this problem, the gaps can 
be narrowed but not closed 

Individual Negroes need assistance in 
the development of new self-conceptions, 
elimination of the effects of cultural 
deprivation, and creation of higher 
orders of motivation and competitive- 
ness. Most civil rights organizations, as 
presently constituted and staffed, cannot 
attack, in a professional manner, the 
social and psychological needs of the 
individual? New organizations and 
personnel are needed. 


Some SPECIFIC DIRECT ACTION 
MOVEMENTS 


The Montgomery Bus Boycott (1955- 
1956) developed many specific tactics— 
mass meetings, nonviolent techniques, 
and legal-judiciary measures—which 
have become “standard operating pro- 
cedures” of the Negro protest movement 
and of the white reaction.” 

The Greensboro sit-in initiated lim- 


11 See Stewart Alsop and Oliver Quayle, 
“What Northerners Really Think of Negroes,” 
Saturday Evening Post (September 7, 1963), 
pp. 17-21 

12 The National Urban League is an excep- 
tion 

13 Jacqueline J. Clark, “Standard Opera- 
tional Procedures m ‘Tragic Situations,” 
Phylon, XXI, No 4 (Winter 1961), pp. 318- 
328. 


ited nonco-operation with segregation 
and made the system untenable. From 
Greensboro, the sit-ins spread rapidly 
to other cities in North Carolina and 
the South. In addition to the estimates 
in Table 1, at least 141 students and 
58 faculty members were dismissed 
by Southern colleges and universities.** 
Reports on the number of cities that de- 
segregated lunch counters vary. Burns 
estimated that by the end of 1960, 126 
cities had desegregated lunch counters 
and that by the end of 1961, the num- 
ber was in the neighborhood of 200.1 
There are no data, at the present time, 
on the extent of compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act. With few exceptions, 
desegregation of public accommodations 
and facilities is widespread throughout 
the South. 

sit-ins had far-reaching implications 
for race relations in the South and in 
the nation. The demonstrators were 
saying (1) that not all Negro South- 
erners were content with their lot; (2) 
that demand for change was not from 
outside; (3) that there were polite, edu- 
cated Negro Southerners; (4) that co- 
operation with segregation was ending; 
and (5) that the time for freedom 
was now.’ 

After much publicity, the freedom 
riders—seven Negro and six white—left 
Washington for a CORE conference in 
New Orleans. The riders encountered 
minor difficulties in Danville, Virginia; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; and Rock 
Hill and Winnsboro, South Carolina, 
and major difficulties in Anniston and 


14 See The Student Protest Movement: A 
Recapitulation (Atlanta: Southern Regional 
Council, September 29, 1961), Special Report 

15 W Haywood Burns, The Voices of Negro 
Protest in America (London Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1963), p. 43. 

18 See “Direct Action in the South,” New 
Souta, XVIIL, Nos, 10-11 (October-November, 
1963), p 3 

17 See The Student Protest Movement: A 
Recapitulation, op. cit. 
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TABLE 1—SīIT-IN DEMONSTRATIONS IN SOUTHERN Cities, 1958-1961 1” 


Date State Place Started* Deo estes Total Arrests 
for State 7 
During 1958 Oklahoma Oklahoma City 

Feb. 1, 1960 North Carolina Greensboro 4,200 268 
Feb, 11 Virginia Hampton 11,000 235 
Feb, 12 . South Carolina Rock Hill 4,000 947 
Feb. 12 ~lorida _ Deland 2,500 243 
Feb. 13 ‘Tennessee Nashville 16,000 692 
Feb. 25 ‘Alabama Montgomery 5,900 86 
Feb 27 Kentucky Lexington 6,000 374 
March 5 ' Texas Houston 6,500 317 
March 10 Arkansas Little Rock 50 20 
March 15 Georgia Atlanta 7,000 , 292 
March 28 Louisiana Baton Rouge 10,000 71 
March 27, 1961 Mississippi Jackson 1,600 40 
Total 74,350 3,585 





a First city in state tc have demonstrations. 


Birmingham, Alabama; and Jackson, 
Mississippi.** 

Sit-ins wrought change when some 
members of the whize community used 
their influence to open, on a token basis, 
public accommodations and facilities. 
Freedom rides brought social change 
when the federal government responded 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (ICC) ruling eliminating segre- 
gated traveling facilities. 

In early 1962, more than 55 biracial 
committees had been appointed. At 
least 225 of the 589 United States cities 
of more than 30,000 population now 
have such agencies.*® ‘These committees 
have among their functions keeping open 
the lines of communication between 
the races, community _ self-survey 
action-oriented research, and negotia- 
tions.”°. While Negroes and whites do 
not always agree, these contacts pro- 
vide a disagreement based upon in- 


18 Based on The Freedom Ride (Atlanta: 
Southern Regional Counci, May 1961), 
Special Report. 

18 Atlanta Journal-Constitution, August 23, 
1964. 

20 See Killian and Grigg, of. cit., p. 29. 


‘formation and incipient understanding 


rather than a disagreement, character- 
istic of the past, based upon misinfor- 
mation and ignorance. 


PROTEST LEADERSHIP 


While Negro ministers have lost their 
virtual monopoly on leadership, they 
are still the largest occupational cate- 
gory.” Doctors, lawyers, and occasion- 
ally teachers and businessmen have 
assumed significant leadership roles. 
Students, because of the lack of inter- 
est in the status quo, and ministers, 
because of multiple clientele, are rela- 
tively free from white reprisals. 
Doctors and lawyers possess economic 
freedom, but frequently are limited by 
requirements of the profession. Be- 
cause teachers have a single employer 
and businessmen are vulnerable to eco- 
nomic and legal pressures, they are 
seldom leaders of the protest.” 

Leadership conflict has been between 
local chapters and their national bodies, 

21 Daniel C. Thompson, The Negro Leader- 
ship Class (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963), p 34. 

22 Teachers in private colleges are exceptions. 
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between local chapters of different 
national affiliations, between factions 
within a given local chapter, between 
youth and adults, and between non- 
violent direct action leaders and the 
older Negro leadership. Some local 
chapters may not agree with the policies 
of their national leadership and either 
resist national policy or seemingly carry 
it too far. Thus, Robert Williams of 
the Monroe, North Carolina, NAACP 
was rebuked for advocating “defensive 
violence,” and the Columbus, Georgia, 
branch of the NAACP was criticized 
for lack of a direct action program. In 
Jackson, SNCC and CORE, feeling that 
the NAACP demonstrations were too 
timid, withdrew support In Louisville, 
tension between NAACP and CORE 
over tactics, finances, and credit 
developed and lingered long after the 
desegregation of downtown Louisville.” 

Factionalism within local chapters 
often breaks into open conflict. The 
Atlanta Branch of the NAACP experi- 
enced conflict between the militant and 
conservative elements. The militant 
president offered to resign. In St. 
Louis, Charlotte, and Richmond, there 
was conflict between NAACP youth and 
adult leaders over militancy versus 
negotiations and credit. Birmingham 
provides an illustration of conflict be- 
tween direct action leadership and estab- 
lished leadership outside of organiza- 
tional ties. The old independent leader- 
ship criticized King’s suggestion on the 
feasibility of resuming demonstrations.* 


MEMBERSHIP 


Objective studies on the social charac- 
teristics of protest participants are lim- 
ited. With the exception of SNCC, 
generalizations about the social status of 
memberships in protest organizations 
are risky. Local conditions and avail- 


23 Meier, op cif, p. 18. 
24 Atlania Constitution, September 20, 1963 


able leadership contribute to status vari- 
ations among the chapters of all protest” 
organizations. The NAACP in sub- 
urban New York is upper class; in 
Youngstown, Ohio, it is dominated by 
labor; in Atlanta, it is middle-class 
oriented. CORE has substantial white 
liberal membership in the North; but 
in the South, with few white members, 
Negroes are from the middle and work- 
ing classes. SCLC, with ministerial 
dominated affiliates, is mainly middle 
class with some affiliates having large 
upper-lower class memberships. SNCC 
consists of upwardly mobile students, 
many with working-class origins. 

Negroes of all social classes are po- 
tential members of protest organizations 
in nearly equal proportions when 
approached in a concerted fashion. 
However, the lower-class Negro, often 
expressing more intense antiwhite atti- 
tudes than the middle- and upper-class 
Negroes,” has a membership potential 
which is only beginning to be tapped. 
The lower class is now becoming 
involved in the protest. 

On the whole, Negro civil rights 
leaders express rather accurately the 
hopes and aspirations of their constitu- 
ents. In fact, it can be hypothesized 
that the readiness of the Negro masses 
to desegregate equals or exceeds that of 
their leadership A possible explanation 
of this proposition is that Negroes lend 
verbal, emotional, and moral, if not al- 
ways physical and financial, support to 
other Negroes in interracial competi- 
tion or conflict. White endorsement 
no longer establishes Negro leadership; 
rather, white support is a decided handi- 
cap. To the extent that protest 
leadership is oriented to the aspirations 

25See Tilman C Cothran, “Negro Concep- 
tions of White People,” American Journal 
of Sociology, LVI (1951), pp 458-467 

28 See Tilman C. Cothran and William Phil- 
lips, Jr„ “Negro Leadership in a Crisis Situa- 


tion,” Phylon, XXI (Summer 1961), pp. 
107-118. 
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of the masses, protest movements com- 
-municate an antisegregation attitude. 


SOME [MPLICATIONS OF THE PROTEST 


Leadership unity and active mass 
support, in either the Negro or white 
community, emerged as central factors 
in the success or futility of specific 
protest movements. In Albany, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, and Jackson, for 
example, the white leadership and com- 
munity maintained a high degree of 
unity. This partially explains why white 
demonstrators were treated harshly by 
police, courts, and the white public. 
Desegregation, in whatever quantity, 
seems dependent upon either liberal 
white people of power acting without 
pressure or white persons of power insti- 
tuting change, even though reluctantly, 
in order to alleviate a crisis situation. 
On the other hand, the protest was least 
successful when Negro leadership was 
split or did not enjoy mass support. 

While many white moderates inter- 
pret gradualism and tokenism as prog- 
ress, Negro activists fail to get excited 
over this pattern of social change. It is 
precisely at this point that many Amer- 
icans, Negro and white, fail to ap- 
preciate fully the nature of the move- 
ment and to understand the demand for 
change, now. Negroes say that over 
three hundred years of patience are 
enough and that civil rights as citizen- 
ship rights are not subject to ration. 

_ The demonstrations have fired the 
imagination and hope of millions of 


Negro Americans, who, envisioning indi- 
vidual freedom, can never again accom- 
modate emotionally or intellectually 
with second-class citizenship. This 
observation is especially apropos for the 
thousands of young college and high 
school students who have engaged in 
demonstrations, spent time in jail, and 
displayed a willingness to sacrifice for 
freedom. Thousands of adult Negroes 


have found and are finding it 
tedious to continue co-operation with 
segregation. 


Possibly the most obvious conse- 
quence emerging from the demonstra- 
tions is a validation of Myrdal’s hy- 
pothesis that the race problem in 
America—the contradiction between the 
American Creed and practice—is a 
problem in the minds of white people.*” 
At the time Myrdal wrote, millions of 
Americans avoided conscience qualms 
by taking refuge behind the myths of 
“racial superiority” and “Negro satis- 
faction ” Science does not support the 
racial superiority myth,?® and non- 
violent direct action shattered the 
“Negro satisfaction” or “good race rela- 
tions” myth. Thus, the demonstrations 
made real the “American Dilemma” and 
cultivated the type of social climate 
in which meaningful communication 
between the races can take place. 


27 See Gunnar Myrdal with the assistance of 
Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An Amer- 
ican Dilemma (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944). 

28 See Pettigrew, op. cit. 
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The Protest Against Housing Segregation 


By LOREN MILLER 


ABSTRACT: Racial residential segregation is rapidly inundat- 
ing the heart of the American city and converting it into a 
Negro city. The foundations of our Black Belts were laid by a 
half-century of governmental sanction and support of private 
segregatory devices: chiefly, judicial enforcement of racial 
restrictive covenants and the policies and practices of federal 
housing agencies. Such support and sanction has now been 
withdrawn, but the growth of the ghetto cannot be halted or the 
ghetto disestablished by mere abstention from support of dis- 
crimination on the part of government, state or federal. What 
is needed is affirmative action by the state through fair-housing 
statutes and by the federal government through broadened 
executive decrees and effective rules and regulations by federal 
housing agencies. The Black Belt spawns segregated public 
facilities and breeds frustration and despair on the part of 
Negro residents while it foments ill-will and discord between 
whites and Negroes. The federal government must take leader- 
ship if these evils are to be minimized and ultimately eliminated. 


Loren Miller, now a Los Angeles municipal judge, is a vice-president of the NAACP 


and the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing and a former trustee 
As a lawyer, he was an attorney in numerous cases 
involving housing segregation and discrimination in the United States Supreme Court 
and in California courts. He has been a frequent contributor to legal journals and 


other periodicals. 
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HE Negro take-over of the centers 

of our great cities, and many of our 
smaller ones, was not foreseen by those 
who devised the patterns of urban resi- 
dential segregation that are common- 
place in the North and in the South. 
Their purpose was to isolate the Negro 
and quarantine him in the least desir- 
able sections of those cities. That pur- 
pose failed for two reasons. The Negro 
population grew too rapidly for contain- 
ment, and the legal props on which 
the containment policy depended were 
invalidated through ingenious use of 
constitutional safeguards against racial 
discrimination, American cities now pre- 
sent the spectacle of Black Belts slash- 
ing across their hearts surrounded by 
lily-white, or nearly lily-white, suburban 
developments. Comparative census sta- 
tistics tell the story. 

The 1960 census lists the total popu- 
lation of the nation’s ten largest cities 
as 21,751,334 and their combined Ne- 
gro population as 4,665,505, some 27.4 
per cent of the total. Washington, D.C. 
is 52 per cent Negro-populated; Los 
Angeles, 16 per cent, for example. 
Standard metropolitan areas lying out- 
side those ten largest cities had a 
combined population of 18,271,039, of 
which only 809,134 were Negroes, a 
substantial number of whom lived in 
Negro sections of satellite cities and 
towns. The total population growth for 
those cities from 1930 to 1960 was 
3,480,295; the Negro increase was 
3,222,347, Central city growth was 
Negro growth. The standard metro- 
politan areas for those same cities had 
a total gain of 4,174,537 from 1930 to 
1960 and a Negro increase of 146,540. 
Whites outgained Negroes in those 
suburban areas by some thirty to one.* 


1 Boundaries of standard metropolitan areas 
are changed from time to time I have not 
weighted figures for any changes, but where 
boundaries have remained constant from 1930 


The popular version is that the exist- 
ence and growth of the Negro ghetto 
are the results of exercise of racial preju- 
dices of individuals, and that Black 
Belts can be disestablished only if we 
can induce a change in the hearts and 
minds of men. There is more to it than 
that—much more. Residential segrega- 
tion as we know it today is the end- 
product of more than half a century of 
intensive, and aggressive, governmental 
sanction and support of private segre- 
gatory devices.? Southern and Border 
cities first tried to segregate Negro resi- 
dents by zoning ordinances, but the 
United States Supreme Court invali- 
dated such ordinances in 1917.2 The 
decision came after a decade of enforce- 
ment, and was followed by informal, 
but effectual and unconstitutional en- 
forcement for many years. Birming- 
ham, for example, enforced its ordinance 
until about 1950.* 

Meanwhile, housing developers and 
individuals had turned to the racial re- 
strictive covenant, an agreement im- 
posed by the subdivider or by neighbor- 
hood subscription interdicting Negro 
ownership or occupancy in a defined 
community. Courts of equity would 
then issue injunctions ousting the Negro 
who bought or rented real property in 
violation of the agreements.® Such en- 
forcement began in 1915, and by 1948 
the courts of last resort in nineteen 
states and the District of Columbia had 
directly approved the racial restrictive 
covenant as a constitutional method of 


to 1960, there is no significant variance in the 
figures. 

2 John Denton (ed), Race and Property 
(Berkeley, Calif: Diablo Press, 1964), pp. 58 


3 Buchanan v. Worley, 245 US 60 (1917). 

4 Birmingham v Monk, 185 Fed. 2d 859 
(1951). 

5McGovney, Racial Residential Segregation 
by State Enforcement, 33 Cal Law Review 5 
(1947). 
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enforcing residential segregation.® The 
Supreme Court gave them its left- 
handed approval in 1926,’ but had a 
change of heart in 1948 and determined 
that judicial enforcement of covenants 
was prohibited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.’ Three decades of uncon- 
stituttonal enforcement after and during 
World Wars I and II when Negro in- 
migration was at its height laid the 
foundation for today’s thriving Black 
Belts. The 1948 decision meant that 
these Black Belts could expand in the 
centers of the cities. They did so with 
great rapidity. 

The federal government got into 
housing in the early 1930’s and 
promptly lined up on the side of racial 
segregation. The first low-rent public 
housing was allocated on a separate-but- 
equal basis with “Negro” projects built 
in Negro communities. Later, the 
Public Housing Agency decided to let 
local housing authorities follow their 
own desires, which meant segregation in 
all but a few cities Today, 80 per cent 
of public housing is still segregated. 
The Federal Housing Administration, 
the popular FHA, went further after its 
birth in 1934: it required insertion of 
racial restrictive covenants as a condi- 
tion of mortgage insurance and fur- 
nished builders a model agreement. It 
followed that policy until 1947. Vet- 
erans Administration (VA) trailed along 
with FHA policies which had changed 
slightly when it entered the housing 
picture.® 

In 1949 FHA and VA announced that 
they would not insure or guarantee loans 
for housing construction on land upon 
which racial restrictive covenants were 
imposed after February 15, 1950. The 
change was more apparent than real be- 

8 [bid , Note 5 

1 Corrigan v. Buckley, 271 US. 323 (1926). 

8 Shelley v Kraemer, 334 US. 1 (1948). 

9 Davis McEntire, Residence and Race 


(Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1960), pp. 292-293. 


cause both FHA and VA continued to 
insure loans when they knew that the 
subdivider or builder would exclude Ne- 
groes from home purchases or rentals, 
a policy that was followed until the fall 
of 1962. ‘The all-white suburbs, some 
of them great cities in themselves, that 
ring our cities are eloquent witnesses 
to the efficacy of governmental sanction 
and support of exclusionary policies. In 
its initial stages, urban redevelopment 
was used as a device to clear out Negro 
slums and replace them with housing 
developments restricted to white occu- 
pancy. Slum clearance, ran a wry 
Negro joke, was Negro clearance. 
Federal policies did not undergo a 
fundamental change—to be commented 
upon later—until 1962. Between 1930 
and 1960, more than three million 
Negroes had poured into our ten largest 
cities, and hundreds of thousands into 
lesser cities, and had been segregated 
by court decrees until 1948, and by the 
working of federal housing policies and 
practices during the entire period. 
Everybody concedes that urban resi- 
dential segregation, and its rapid 
growth, has bred problems for Negroes. 
The ghetto has become what the social 
workers and sociologists, with their love 
of labels, call a trap-ghetto. One of the 
most persistent bits of folklore is that 
a particular section of a city belongs 
to the ethnic or national group that in- 
habits it. That set of folk beliefs has 
a language of its own, bristling with 
military terminology. Negroes are said 
to “invade” or “infiltrate” a “Polish” 
community or another “white?” com- 
munity when one of their number finds 
residence there. Whites are stereotyped 
as standing heroic guard to repulse 
black invaders “busting blocks’ and 
trampling on property values. The 
“Would-You-Want-One-To-Move-Next- 
Door-To-You?” inquiry is the Northern 
equivalent of the Southern ‘“Would- 
You-Want-Your-Sister-To-Marry-One?”’ 
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squelch. The usual answer is the same: 
3 profane negative. 

The trapped Negro home-buyer or 
tenant, who can purchase cigarettes, 
Cadillacs, or pornographic literature in 
open competition, must buy shelter in a 
protected seller’s market and, of course, 
must pay a premium price for shoddy 
merchandise. Schools, parks, play- 
grounds, Boy Scout troops, political 
clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, or 
churches, to furnish an abbreviated list, 
take on the color, or lack of it, of the 
communities in which they function. 
Separate institutionalism thrives in defi- 
ance of laws, Supreme Court decrees, or 
good will. 

For obvious reasons, the Negro spends 
a great deal of time and protest beating 
against the Berlin walls that hem him 
in Fair housing laws and executive 
decrees that interdict racial discrimina- 
tion in the sale and rental of real prop- 
erty muster almost unanimous support 
‘from Negroes. 

On the other hand, the average white 
urban dweller is either disinterested in 
or hostile to the Negro’s efforts to break 
down the pattern of residential segrega- 
tion. More often than not, the white 
American regards himself as having a 
stake in keeping the Negro in his place. 
“Why don’t they stay in their own 
section of the city?” or “Why do they 
want to move into our neighborhood?” 
is the puzzled question. The white 
person who is committed to opposition 
to residential segregation and to support 
of fair housing laws or executive decrees 
is looked upon as a modern-day Aboli- 
tionist, a do-gooder to be tolerated but 
never taken too seriously. There is 
little appreciation for the fact that the 
Negro trap-ghetto and the white suburb 
have also trapped the American city. 
Toledo, Ohio, Tacoma, Washington and 
Berkeley, California have all repealed 
fair housing ordinances by popular vote. 
California not only invalidated its fair 


housing law but forbade all future fair 
housing legislation by the state and by 
its cities by a two-to-one vote. 

As Negro population grows, the Black 
Belt nibbles or gulps its way through 
the heart of the city, in response to the 
slowdown or rapid increase of Negroes. 
Through a law of its own, the Black 
Belt never expands as rapidly as the 
demand for housing for Negroes grows; 
it is constantly overcrowded and just 
as constantly expanding. Overcrowding 
means overuse of available dwellings 
and a constant decay attendant on that 
overuse. In many instances, municipal 
authorities try to cope with the problem 
through construction of publicly owned, 
low-rent housing in the areas of Negro 
occupancy, but such a solution only 
compounds the essential problem. It 
concentrates more Negroes in the heart 
of the city and anchors the ghetto. 
Meanwhile, those displaced during con- 
struction find shelter at the edge of, and 
expand, the Black Belt. Some of them 
will ultimately flow back into the newly 
constructed public housing, but new- 
comers will take over the dwellings they 
vacate. 

Years of overcrowding and overuse 
have created a crying need for urban 
renewal and urban redevelopment in 
almost every Black Belt in the nation. 
As close-in residential areas, Negro 
ghettos are not only in need of rehabili- 
tation, but their locations have become 
desirable as living space for those who 
have tired of suburban living and who 
now want to return to closer proximity 
to their places of employment. But 
urban renewal and urban redevelopment 
call for wholesale displacement during 
the construction period. All too often, 
the city cannot cope with the displace- 
ment problem because of the racially 
exclusionary policies and practices of 
suburban communities. The Negro com- 
munity is hostile to urban redevelop- 
ment out of the sad experience that it 
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simply means a shifting of Negroes from 
one slum to another City fathers, 
caught between the upper millstone of 
white suburban hostility to the residence 
of displaced Negroes and the nether 
millstone of Negro resistance, can do 
nothing while the heart of the city 
decays at an accelerated pace. Police, 
crime, health, and juvenile delinquency 
problems are compounded. Property 
values decline. The tax base contracts. 
Land cannot be put to its highest and 
best use. The white persons who are 
the fiercest proponents of residential 
segregation have an unperceived but 
very real stake in the elimination of 
residential segregation. 

Just as the Black Belt clogs plans for 
urban renewal and redevelopment and 
hastens decay in the heart of the city, 
it also often prevents construction of 
high-speed highways or land use for 
civic projects such as convention halls 
and the like. The reason is the same: 
there is no place to locate the Negro 
population that must be displaced for 
such projects. Again, white supporters 
of residential segregation pay through 
the nose for the luxury of their preju- 
dices. 

Ironically, but understandably enough, 
the Negro is blamed for standing in the 
way of his city’s progress. The white 
urban dweller sees readily enough that 
if the Negro were not anchored in the 
heart of the city, urban renewal, urban 
redevelopment, highway construction, 
and plans for the city beautiful could 
proceed in a much more rapid and 
orderly fashion. He can also see that 
areas of Negro residence have become 
desirable for close-in living. These per- 
ceptions do not move him to support 
fair housing laws and executive decrees 
or to plump for a dispersal of the 
Negro population. They only exacer- 
bate his prejudices. 

The Black Belt creates distrust and 
ill-will on the part of white city dwellers 


on still another plane. The Negro 
knows, if nobody else does, that the 
separate schools which his children must 
attend under the neighborhood plan are 
as unequal as statutory separate schools. 
They are often overcrowded. But when 
he looks around for a solution through 
drawing of new boundary lines or trans- 
porting Negro children out of the Black 
Belt to underused schools, a storm of 
opposition blows up, sometimes from the 
very liberals who are quite willing to 
support fair employment or equal ac- 
commodation legislation. ‘The Negro 
is blamed because his children are back- 
ward—partially because of forced at- 
tendance at unequal schools; his insist- 
ence that they attend better schools 
meets condemnation. And when Negro 
rebellion against police maltreatment, 
disproportionate unemployment, and 
other ghetto ills finally breaks out in 
unfortunate, but understandable, riots 
and consequent looting in the Black 
Belt, the white urban resident is more 
apt than not to congratulate himself, 
and his neighbors, for having quaran- 
tined Negroes in the ghetto. He thanks 
God that they are not dispersed 
throughout the city where their depreda- 
tions might strike him and his family. 

Negro protest against residential 
segregation must reckon with these 
know-nothing attitudes. Out of long 
experience, Negroes have learned that 
voluntary efforts to change housing pat- 
terns are ineffective, after half a century 
of governmental sanction and support 
of residential segregation. They have 
turned to law, just as opponents of child 
labor, proponents of wage and hour 
legislation for women, and labor unions 
had to turn to legislation for redress of 
their grievances. One legal instrument 
is the fair housing law which forbids 
discrimination in the sale and rental of 
real property. Such laws are in effect 
in a score of states. Half of them 
interdict discrimination in all housing 
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` while the others reach housing con- 
structed under various state and federal 
programs, including housing built under 
FHA or VA mortgage loan insurance or 
guarantees. 

Housing discrimination became an 
issue in the 1960 presidential campaign, 
and John F. Kennedy promised to end 
it in all federal agencies with a stroke 
of the pen. He did not stroke the pen 
until November 20, 1962, and then he 
stroked it with a light touch.2° His 
executive order forbade discrimination 
in the sale or rental of housing—and 
related facilities—owned or operated by 
the federal government or “provided in 
whole or in part with the aid of loans, 
advances, grants or contributions” made 
after that date. The major defect of 
the Order is that it falls so far short 
of federal possibilities. The nation’s 
banks and savings and loan associations, 
commanding assets of some $400 billion, 
are subject to control and regulation as 
members of the federal banking system. 
They represent the major source of 
home financing, but the only restraint 
put on their lending policies proscribes 
discrimination when they engage in 
FHA or VA transactions. They remain 
free to discriminate in conventional 
loans or to finance discriminatory build- 
ers. The result is that only about 25 
per cent of the new housing market is 
covered by the Order. 

The presidential Order is premised on 
the belief that governmental abstention 
from direct participation in discrimina- 
tory practices of the housing market, 
combined with an active campaign to 
encourage builders and developers to 
abandon those practices, meets today’s 
needs. Negroes think much more is 
required. Ghettos were created by 
governmental action in catering to pop- 
ular prejudice through a compound of 
judicial action, direct sanction, and ap- 

10 Executive Order 11603, 27 Fed. Register 
11527. 


proval and use of credit devices to 
pamper and stimulate a demand for, 
and enforce racial restrictions on the 
use of, urban land during that critical 
half-century when Negro in-migration 
was at floodtide. The Black Belts are 
here now; they cannot be disestablished 
through means that would have pre- 
vented their establishment and growth. 
State fair housing laws are very im- 
portant, but the South is not going to 
enact them, and there is a rising tide of 
resistance in the North. Voluntary 
fair housing councils have sprung up in 
and around every large city and do 
effective jobs in agitating for and im- 
plementing nondiscriminatory laws and 
decrees, but are impotent in the absence 
of legal safeguards. As the Negro sees 
it, the federal government must take the 
lead if anything effective is to be done 
in respect to halting the growth of 
Black Belts. He believes, correctly, 
that governmental involvement in hous- 
ing will increase and that, as it increases, 
what government does will become in- 
creasingly crucial in determining oc- 
cupancy patterns. Therefore, he reasons, 
the federal government must do more 
than abstain from aiding discrimina- 
tion. It must devise affirmative methods 
of integration. He hopes government 
will become as vigilant and decisive on 
his side as it was in assisting residential 
segregation for almost thirty years. 
An affirmative policy would compre- 
hend a quick expansion of the presi- 
dential Order to cover all housing con- 
structed through loans by banks and 
lending institutions subject to federal 
control and supervision. Urban renewal 
and urban redevelopment plans would 
be approved only when they contain 
built-in assurances that they will not 
compound residential segregation and, 
where possible, will further integration. 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
would require builders and developers to 
seek out and attract Negroes by posting 
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proper notices of nondiscrimination as 
a condition of a loan from an affected 
lending institution, just as employers 
with government contracts are required 
to post notices that they are “equal 
opportunity” employers. The Agency 
itself would use its facilities to keep the 
public constantly advised that all hous- 
ing constructed under loans from the 
affected lending institutions is open to 
purchase and rental without discrimina- 
tion. Plans would be devised by the 
Agency to encourage and utilize volun- 
tary fair housing groups and councils. 
In sum, the federal housing agencies 
would shift emphasis from their present 
role as mere policing agencies to under- 
taking leadership for nondiscrimina- 
tion in housing and related industry. 
This is a tall order which will arouse 
opposition, but the need is great. The 
problem at hand cannot be dealt with 
effectively by official timidity or pious 
good wishes. 

Last summer’s outbreaks in Harlem 
and other ghettos are warning signals. 


Housing reforms, no matter how drastic, 
will not still all Negro discontent, nor 
will they lead to a quick halt of the ex- 
pansion of our central city Black Belts. 
But a beginning must be made, and a 
beginning of the kind described will 
help dispel the mood of frustration and 
despair that lies back of the discontent 
now boiling over into riots and dis- 
turbances. Our central cities are be- 
coming Negro cities spawning segrega- 
tion in public facilities and turning 
political campaigns into racial contests. 
They are pregnant with the promise of 
ever-increasing and ever more bitter 
conflict. Government must, of course, 
quell disorder and conflict as is so often 
and so insistently urged. It is even more 
impertant to isolate and remove the 
causes of disorder and conflict. Resi- 
dential segregation in the American city 
is one of the prime causes. Govern- 
ment which did its shameful, and suc- 
cessful, best to stimulate and effectuate 
that segregation must find ways of un- 
doing that monumental wrong. 


Economic Forces Serving the Ends 
of the Negro Protest 


By ALAN B. BATCHELDER . 


ABSTRACT: Favorable economic forces are essential to the 
realization of the objectives of the Negro protest. During the 
1950’s, economic forces were unfavorable: Negro education was 
grossly inferior to white; technological changes ejected Negroes 
from agriculture and from manufacturing production jobs; un- 
employment rates rose. During these years, the Negro man’s 
economic position fell relative to the white man’s. In the 
future, several economic forces will aid Negroes: Technological 
change will create new occupations free of vested interests 
opposing admission of Negroes. Losing unskilled labor while 
gaining capital, Southern urban employment and wage rates 
will rise, benefiting Negroes as well as whites. Government will 
provide nondiscriminatory employment opportunities, and Ne- 
groes will utilize military training and government employment 
experience to find work in the private economy. Declining 
birth rates will reduce pressure on unskilled wages and will im- 
prove home environments of poor Negroes’ children. Negro 
purchasing power, concentrating in cities, will press nondis- 
criminatory employment policies upon employers. Negroes 
admitted to corporate managements will acquire experience 
permitting them to set up their own businesses. Most im- 
portant, high-employment business stability will maintain an 
economic environment favoring rational—nondiscriminatory— 
use of the Negro potential, while every program reducing un- 
employment rates will make that environment even more 
favorable. 


Alan B. Batchelder, Ph D., Gambier, Ohio, is Assistant Professor of Economics at 
Kenyon College He previously taught at Ohio Wesleyan University and is the author 
of Retraining the Unemployed (1962). 
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Economic Forces SERVING THE ENDS OF THE NEGRO PROTEST 


HE Negro protest is a protest 

against every aspect of second-class 
citizenship. Many of these aspects are 
noneconomic. Yet, in America, the 
noneconomic aspects of a citizen’s life 
are to a great extent determined—or at 
least circumscribed—by his economic 
circumstances. A brief review of Ameri- 
can Negro history will illustrate the role 
of economic forces in shaping the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of Ameri- 
can Negroes. 


ECONOMICS AND THE CONDITIONS 
oF NEGRO LIFE 


Negro slavery developed during the 
late 1600’s as one answer to the labor 
shortage then pressing the colonists to 
seek new methods of obtaining and re- 
taining additional labor. Slavery waned 
in the North after proving uneconomical 
for family farms and small businesses. 
In the South after 1700, slavery waxed 
as gang labor proved profitably perfect 
on the big rice and indigo plantations.+ 
Then the cotton gin, invented in 1793, 
made cotton king of an agricultural sys- 
tem that prospered using slave labor. 
After 1865, the former masters found 
that share-cropping and the crop lien 
could bind Negroes firmly to the land 
and perpetuate the satisfactorily profit- 
able cotton system.? 

Until World War I, in cities North 
and South, Negroes were excluded from 
all but menial and laborious jobs by 
white assumptions of Negro unsuitabil- 
ity for skilled or semiskilled work and 
by the generous availability of cheap 
white immigrant labor. 

Then, the world wars shut off immi- 
gration and created new demands for 
labor. During these war years, Negroes 
made unprecedented occupational ad- 

1 Oscar Handlin, Race and Nationality in 
American Life (Boston Little, Brown, 1957), 
pp 18-21. 

2 James H Street, The New Revolution in 


the Cotton Economy (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957), pp. 19-20. 
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vances. Between 1940 and 1944, the 
number of Negroes employed in skilled 
work doubled as did the number of 
semiskilled jobs; the greatest occupa- 
tional gains were made in mass produc- 
tion manufacturing: aluminum, motor 
vehicles, communications equipment, 
steel, and rubber.® 

In contrast, depressions generated la- 
bor surpluses that thrust Negroes out 
under the familiar principle of “Jast 
hired, first fired” During recessions, 
unemployment rates among Negroes 
typically increase more than twice as 
much as among whites.* 


THREE UNFAVORABLE ECONOMIC 
FORCES 


When the most recent period of “war 
economy” ended in 1953, American Ne- 
groes could anticipate that economic 
forces would continue to shape their 
lives. Unfortunately, during mid-twen- 
tieth century, three forces have affected 
Negro progress adversely, largely be- 
cause of the initial concentration of Ne- 
groes in the rural South. 

First, technological change continu- 
ously modifies production methods. Pro- 
ductivity in agriculture has, since 1945, 
risen twice as fast as the average for all 
other industries.” Consequently, agri- 
cultural employment opportunities have 
ebbed, sending farmers and farmers’ 
children to seek nonagricultural employ- 
ment. Outside agriculture, automation 
has reduced blue-collar employment in 
the mass-production manufacturing in- 
dustries in which Negroes scored their 
greatest wartime gains. Between 1947 
and 1960, although total output rose, 
the number of production workers fell 
in the iron and steel, motor vehicle, 


3 Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946), pp. 78-80 

4 Calculated from U S Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Employment and Earnings, Vol. 8 (No- 
vember 1961), pp. 72-73 

5 Council of Economic Advisers, Annual Re- 
port (Washington, D.C., 1964), p. 245. 
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foundry, textile, and tire industries.*® 
Retween 1947 and 1963, blue-collar 
jobs comprised but 3 per cent of 
the total increase in American employ- 
ment.’ Unremittingly pressing Negroes 
off Southern farms, automation also af- 
fected Negro more than white urban 
jobs. 

Second, depressions and recessions 
have particularly victimized Negroes 
who were hired during the late months 
of upswings and fired during the early 
months of downswings. Further, ad- 
justments to agricultural change require 
full employment conditions because farm 
outmigration varies directly with the 
level of national prosperity. But after 
1953, unemployment remained well 
above wartime levels while recessions 
recurred with increasing frequency, 
lows having been reached in 1949, 1954, 
1958; and 1961. Urban and rural Ne- 
groes have reason to dread such trends. 

Third, the education of American Ne- 
groes has been inferior to that of Ameri- 
can whites. Ninety per cent of Ameri- 
can Negroes lived in the South in 1900, 
85 per cent of these in rural areas 
where the decision-making whites be- 
lieved that Negroes should receive only 
the most rudimentary education.’ School 
boards, poor anyway, diverted funds to 


8 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of 
Productivity and Technological Developments, 
Technological Trends in 36 Major American 
Industries (Washington, D.C., 1964), pp. 27- 
69. 

T Luther H. Hodges, Address to National 
Urban League, November 1963 (Department 
of Commerce press release), p. 2. 

8 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 
1957 (Washington, D.C., 1960), pp. 47, 73, 
and Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
1962 (Washington, D.C., 1962), pp. 215, 608. 

9 Marion Hayes, “A Century of Change: 
Negroes in the US. Economy, 1860-1960,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 85 (December 
1962), p. 1360; and William H. Nicholls, 
Southern Tradition and Regional Progress 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960), Chapter 4. 


white schools, and, as late as 1940, Ne- 
gro teachers in Mississippi were paid 
only 9 per cent as much as teachers in 
New York.?° 

In 1960, 45 per cent of Negroes resi- 
dent in the non-South had been born in 
the South * where most of them had 
spent their “school years” in the na- 
tion’s most primitive classroom facilities. 
Lacking education, these migrants have 
been ill-equipped to compete with whites 
educated in the non-South. 


NEGRO INCOME IN A WEAK 
LABOR MARKET 


What, then, happened to Negroes 
after the Korean War? Throughout the 
1950’s, court decisions, legislation, and 
political and religious importunity pro- 
moted equal opportunity. But educa- 
tional, technological, and employment 
conditions were unfavorable to progress. 
Census income figures for Negroes and 
whites provide a measure of the Negro’s 
changing economic status between 1949 
and 1959—the only years for which in- 
come data are available. 

In 1949, Negro men earned—in me- 
dians—only 53 per cent the income of 
white men; Negro women earned only 
51 per cent as much as white women. 
These figures include income from all 
sources: wages, Salaries, pensions, unem- 
ployment compensations, interest, rent, 
and the like. Then, between 1950 and 
1960, 1,400,000 Negroes left the South 
where Negro men.earned only 50 per 
cent as much as white men and moved 
to the North and West where Negro 


10 Calculated from J P Guzman (ed.), Ne- 
gro Year Book: A Review of Events Affecting 


- Negro Life, 1941-1946 (Tuskegee, Ala.: Tuske- 


gee Institute, 1947), p. 59 and U. S. Office of 
Education, Biennial Surveys of Education in 
the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42, Vol. 
II, Chapter III (Washington, D.C, 1944), p 
15 


11 Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, United States Census of Population, 1960: 
Detailed Characteristics, United States Sum- 
mary (Washington, D.C., 1963), pp. 619-620. 
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men earned 75 per cent as much as 
white men in 1949, This large shift in 
weighting tended to raise the national 
ratios of Negro to white income from 
their 1949 levels. It dic for women: 
Negro women’s income became less 
second-class in 1959—60 per cent of 
white women’s instead of 51 per cent. 
Not so for men: the Negro-white income 
ratio for men fell three to four percent- 
age points in the South, the North, and 
the West; so, despite heavy Southern 
outmigration, the national Negro-white 
ratio edged off to 52 per cent (from 
53). 

In coming years, there will be more 
decisions, laws, pleas, and demonstra- 
tions favoring equal opportunity. With- 
out highly favorable eccnomic condi- 
tions, laws and pleas could not in the 
past raise the relative income of Negro 
men. What economic forces may help 
Negro men and women in the future? 


SEVEN ABETTING FORCES 


The events of the past decade suggest 
that some seven economic forces will 
operate to aid the Negro protest dur- 
ing the next decade: first, the prospect 
of relative economic stability with low 
unemployment; second, technological 
change continuously creating new jobs 
relatively free of vested interests oppos- 
ing Negro entry; third, urbanization and 
industrialization in the South; fourth, 
the durably large amount of nondis- 
criminatory employment by government 
units and government contractors; fifth, 
falling Negro birth rates; sixth, the in- 
creasing importance of Negro purchas- 
ing power in big cities; and, finally, the 
dynamic economy offering opportunity 
to the growing new class of qualified 
prospective Negro entrepreneurs. 


12 Alan Batchelder, “Decline in the Relative 
Income of Negro Men,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. LXVITI (August 1964), pp. 
528-530, 


Economic STABILITY AND 
FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


The rising level of unemployment at 
the successive business peaks since 1948 
has kept many Negroes from work. But 
there has been no alarming slump dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. This 
has meant that Negroes who have ob- 
tained work have been much more likely 
to retain those jobs over extended 
periods. 

The present period of high employ- 
ment expansion has run an unprece- 
dented four full peacetime years, re- 
ducing union incentives to restrict entry, 
encouraging employers to undertake 
more training and occupation revisions 
to fit jobs to available workers, and giv- 
ing Negroes unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to acquire seniority and all its at- 
tendant benefits—including a favorable 
impact upon juvenile occupational-edu- 
cational aspirations. 

The new stability rests upon moderat- 
ing forces likely to endure: improving 
business inventory control, bipartisan 
support for purposefully countercyclical 
monetary and fiscal policy, and business 
expectations that the federal govern- 
ment will act countercyclically. 

In the past, the magnitude of agri- 
cultural and urban technological change 
has inspired doubts that adjustments 
could be made without swelling unem- 
ployment, especially Negro unemploy- 
ment. In 1936, statistician Alba Ed- 
wards asked, if “the machine takes over 
much of the unskilled work [Negroes] 
are now doing... will they largely 
fall into [a] permanently unemployed 
classP”’ 48 

Indeed, America’s 1963 unemploy- 
ment rate was double the 1953 rate.** 

18 Alba M. Edwards, “The Negro as a Fac- 
tor in the Nation’s Labor Force,” American 
Statistical Association Journal, Vol. XXXI 
(September 1936), p 529 


14 Council of Economic Advisers, op. cit., p 
230. 
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The 1963 Negro unemployment rate was 

«double the white rate In July 1964, 
of Negro boys aged fourteen to nine- 
teen desiring work, 25 per cent were un- 
able to find work.7* 

Yet the experience of World War II, 
Korea, peacetime 1948, and the spring 
of 1950 proved the unemployment fears 
exaggerated. Favorable fiscal and mone- 
tary policies and investment conditions 
pressed the market to absorb all avail- 
able labor, and unemployment dwindled. 
These prosperous years also proved full 
employment the single most important 
force contributing to the objectives of 
the Negro protest. 

No natural laws ensure full employ- 
ment, but appropriate monetary and 
fiscal policies can raise the level of em- 
ployment. This was demonstrated again 
by the fall of unemployment following 
the 1964 tax cut. It follows that Ne- 
groes have an enormous stake in mone- 
tary and fiscal policies minimizing the 
unemployment level around which the 
stabilized economy fluctuates. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


If automation raises the educational 
minima laid down by employment of- 
fices, Negro employment is threatened 
because of the educational advantage 
enjoyed by whites. During the 1950’s 
as automation advanced, the Negro 
woman’s unemployment rate remained 
a little less than double the white 
woman’s rate. In contrast, the Negro 
man’s rate—while rising absolutely— 
declined relative to the white man’s 
rate in the North and West—male Ne- 
gro unemployment did rise more than 
male white unemployment in the 
South. 


16 U S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employ- 
ment and Earnings, Vol. 10 (June 1964), p. 4 

16 Edwin L Dale, Jr, “Joblessness Rate of 
Negro Youths Climbed to 25%,’ New York 
Times, CXII (August 23, 1964), p. 1 

17 Batchelder, op. cit, p. 541. 


If automation raises educational re- 
quirements for work, one may wonder 
why Negro unemployment rates did not 
rise relative to white unemployment 
rates in the North and West. But con- 
sider: automation comes when added 
costs in machinery are more than offset 
by reductions in labor costs. Tech- 
niques exist today that, if applied, 
would reduce labor needs to only one 
or two persons in each plant in the 
country. These techniques are not 
adopted because capital costs would ex- 
ceed savings in labor costs. 

Given management’s preference for 
capital or labor according to the prin- 
ciple of least cost, it follows that new 
processes will not create a pool of un- 
employed unskilled labor if unskilled 
labor prices fall enough—-or remain con- 
stant as skilled wages rise—to induce 
some employers to hire unemployed la- 
bor in lieu of automating machinery. 
This seems to be happening in the 
North and West since Negro unemploy- 
ment rates—remember the educational 
disadvantage—did not rise relative to 
white rates during the 1950’s, and the 
income of Negro men slipped relative to 
that of white men. This process pro- 
vides employment appropriate to per- 
sons with little education and training. 
It does not provide well-paid jobs; on 
the contrary, the process rests upon low 
wages. 

On the other hand, automation does 
create favorable opportunities for Ne- 
groes to obtain well-paid prestigious 
jobs Established occupations provide 
the vested interests most likely to op- 
pose the admission of Negroes into their 
lily-white work sectors. The long-run 
force of continuously changing produc- 
tion and distribution techniques assures 
a stream of new occupations free of 
vested interests, and, therefore, more 
likely to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. Negroes can look 
forward to the appearance of such oc- 
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cupations throughout the foreseeable 
future. 


NEGROES AND Economic TRENDS 
IN THE SOUTH 


In 1960, 60 per cent of American 
Negroes lived in the South, or, put dif- 
ferently, there were in 1960 half again 
as many Negroes in the South as in 
all non-Southern regions.** Therefore, 
Southern, as distinct from national, eco- 
nomic developments are of particular 
importance to Negroes. 

For years, the crop lien and the sheriff 
tied Negroes to the farms of the static 
cotton system that used unskilled hand 
labor for both weeding and picking. 
There was no incentive to free Negroes 
from picking until they could also be 
replaced in weeding; this simultaneous 
mechanization did not come until after 
1940. Consequently, the rural South 
went 140 years without major techno- 
logical change while Southern opinion- 
makers praised this constancy as a 
virtue.?® 

Ideologically and technologically dif- 
ferent, the South bred men unlike the 
average non-Southerner. For one thing, 
to paraphrase Hemingway, the South- 
erner has less money; Southern white 
farmers averaged only 69 per cent as 
much as their non-Southern counter- 
parts in 1959,?° 

The median number of years of school 
completed in 1960 was 10.7 for urban 
Southerners—-the same as for all North- 
erners, 8.4 for Southern farmers, and 
67 for Southern Negro farmers.’ 

In 1960, 75 per cent of non-Southern- 


18US. Bureau of the Census, United States 
Census of Population, 1960, op. cit., pp. 615- 
618 

19 Street, op. cat, pp. 100-128, and Nicholls, 
op cit., Chapter 2. 

20 U S. Bureau of the Census, United States 
Census of Population, 1960, op at, pp 136- 
737. 

21 Ibid., pp. 644-649. 


ers lived in urban areas; only 58 per ` 
cent of Southerners were urbanites.* _ 

The Southern labor surplus depressed 
the wages of unskilled whites so much 
that there was little incentive for em- 
ployers to hire or upgrade qualified Ne- 
groes. When the ratio of semi-educated 
men to land and capital is high, per 
capita income must remain lower than 
in other areas until capital can move in 
or labor can move out. Trends now in 
existence are sending unskilled labor out 
of the South, bringing capital in, and in- 
creasing the relative importance of non- 
agricultural jobs. 

In 1950 two of every ten experienced 
Southern workers was an agricultural 
worker; in 1960 the figure was one in 
tens 

In 1930, 34 per cent of Southerners 
lived in urban areas, in 1960, 58 per 
cent.?4 

In 1930, Northern farmers had three 
tractors per thousand acres of cropland 
harvested; Southern farmers had one. 
In 1959, Northern farmers had four- 
teen, automating Southern farmers 
seventeen.” 

Manufacturing industry is moving 
South and raising the capital-to-labor 
ratio. Some manufacturers come for 
cheap unskilled labor, some for raw 
materials, some to be near markets for 
products that cost more to transport 
after than before fabrication.*° 


22 Ibid., pp. 615—618. 

23 Ibid., p. 726 and U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, United States Census of Population; 1950, 
Vol IL Characteristics of the Population, Part 
1 (Washington, D.C., 1953), p. 405 

24 U S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States, 1930: Population, 
Vol. II (Washington, D.C., 1933), p. 10. 

23 US Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Agriculture: 1959, Vol. II (Washington, 
D.C, 1962), p. 209. 

26 Joseph J. Spengler, “Demographic and 
Economic Change in the South, 1940-1960,” 
Change in the Contemporary South, ed Allan 
Sindler (Durham, N. C: Duke University 
Press, 1963), pp 46-47. Also, G. E. Mc- 
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These trends raise the ratio of capital 
to labor and increase the relative size 
‘of urban employment in which law and 
efficiency tend to replace discriminatory 
custom in dictating employment poli- 
cies. These trends will tend to raise 
salaries and wages, open more jobs to 
Negroes, and induce schoolboards at 
last to adjust the character of Negro 
schools to fit an urban century. 

However, benefits for Negroes may 
come slowly. The Southern system 
seems to benefit whites first, Negroes 
last. For example, between 1930 and 
1959, the average Southern white farm 
nearly doubled, from 130 to 249 acres, 
while the average Negro farm grew from 
43 to 52 acres.” 

Southern urbanization and industriali- 
zation promise sure but slow long-run 
economic gains for Negroes. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHARE OF GNP 


The Negro protest can receive assist- 
ance from governments—local, state, 
federal—acting the economic roles of 
employer and buyer from other em- 
ployers. The impact of government as 
employer and buyer depends upon (1) 
government employment and buying 
practices and (2) the size of govern- 
ment employment and buying. It is the 
matter of size that commands attention 
here. 

Dealing first with the federal govern- 
ment, its policies are increasingly non- 
discriminatory in both intent and en- 
forced fact. The impact of these poli- 
cies depends upon the size of the federal 
budget. In 1950, the federal govern- 
ment took 7.7 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product (GNP); in 1953, 17.5 
per cent; in 1962, 11.4 per cent; now 


Laughlin and S. Robock, Why Industry Moves 
South (Washington, DC, 1949), pp. 26-32, 
52-59 

27 US Bureau of the Census, US. Census 
of Agriculture: 1959, Vol. IT (Washington, 
D.C., 1962), p. 1035. 


its share steadily declines as the de- 
fense burden——five-sixths of federal pur- 
chases—falls off as a percentage of the 
rapidly growing GNP.” 

Despite its relative decline, the abso- 
lute size of federal purchases and em- 
ployment has been growing. This growth 
is especially important for Negroes since 
nondiscriminatory hiring does not mean 
releasing whites to make room for new 
Negro hirings. Absolute growth in to- 
tal employment provides many more 
opportunities for Negroes than would 
normal discharge-resignation attrition 
alone. 

The impact of federal policies upon a 
growing staff is suggested by these sta- 
tistics: Between June 1961 and June 
1963, the number of civil servants in 
grades twelve and above rose by 23 per 
cent while Negro employment in those 
grades rose by 88 per cent—still in 
1964, only 1.0 per cent of employees in 
these grades were Negroes. Government 
contractors reported a 2 per cent in- 
crease in white-collar workers and a 17 
per cent Increase in Negro white-collar 
workers between December 1962 and 
December 1963.*° 

America has 214 million citizens in 
uniform; of these, 8 per cent are 
Negroes.*° ‘The services offer a non- 
discriminatory system and training fa- 
cilities that permit Negroes to reach 
occupational positions generally denied 
them in the civilian economy in clerical, 
technological, engineering, accounting, 
aviation, and management fields** 

So long as 3 to 4 per cent of the labor 
force remains in uniform, the armed 


28 Calculated from: Council of Economic 
Advisers, Annual Report (Washington, D.C., 
1964), pp. 208-209. 

29 President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, Report to the President 
(Washington, D.C, 1963), pp. 22, 39 

80 Calculated from: United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, Civil Rights ’63 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1963), pp 219-220. 

31 Ibid., p. 179. 
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services will continue as a primary 
source of training for American Negroes 
and as a nondiscriminatory model for 
the South, where 46 per cent of all 
armed forces personnel are stationed.®? 

Local and state government employ- 
ment and buying practices vary from 
place to place, but in general are in- 
creasingly nondiscriminatory. In 1947, 
local and state governments took 7.3 
per cent of GNP; in 1963, 10.1 per 
cent; ** this share will rise relentlessly 
with the birth rate and urbanization. 

Tens of thousands of persons will be 
hired by government each year, increas- 
ingly in an atmosphere highly favorable 
to Negro applicants. Thus many Ne- 
groes will receive training and experi- 
ence that will help them to shift to pri- 
vate white-collar and skilled employ- 
ment if they wish. 


BrrtuH RATES AND LABOR 
FORCE QUALITY 


After persistently rising between 1940 
and 1957, American birth rates fell 
about 6 per cent between 1957 and 
1962.34 To the extent that the poor 
tend to have children in their own im- 
age who remain poor, a declining birth 
rate among America’s poor—of whom a 
fifth are Negroes—will reduce the num- 
ber of culturally deprived persons press- 
ing down unskilled wage rates in the 
next generation.” Further, low-income 
parents will be able to provide more 


3? Ibid, p 198, footnote. 

38 Calculated from: Council of Economic 
Advisers, op cit, pp 208-209. 

8415. National Center for Health Statistics, 
Vital Statistics of the United States: 1962, 
Vol 1 Natakty (Washington, D C., 1964), 
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88 For background see’ James N. Morgan, 
et al., Income and Welfare in the United States 
(New York, 1962), Chapters 24 and 25, also 
Robert J. Lampman, “The Low Income Popu- 
lation and Economic Growth” prepared for 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of 
the United States (Washington, D.C, 1959), 
p 8. 


adequately, materially and culturally, 
for their smaller families, Thus falling 
birth rates will reduce the number of 
poverty-sired children in future genera- 
tions and will permit parents to improve 
the labor-force quality of those fewer 
children. 

Since it is probable that the declining 
birth rate is due to spreading accept- 
ance and use of the proliferating va- 
riety of birth-control devices, the decline 
is likely to continue as the availability 
and acceptance of these devices grow. 


Tse LEVERAGE OF NEGRO 
PURCHASING POWER 


Few items are purchased from retail- 
ers by rural Southern Negroes living by 
subsistence farming. But urban Ne- 
groes, whatever their income level, must 
buy extensively from retailers. 

In 1900, 75 per cent of American Ne- 
groes lived in the rural South; by 1960, 
only 25 per cent.8° Instead of spread- 
ing evenly across the nation, Negro mi- 
grants concentrated in the bigger cities 
where they now constitute a large por- 
tion of the population—-38 per cent in 
Gary, 54 in Washington.*” 

The continuing concentration of Ne- 
groes in a few dozen cities provides an 
increasingly powerful tool for organiza- 
tions entreating, “Don’t buy where you 
can’t work.” 

Already these groups have succeeded 
in persuading many companies to em- 
ploy Negroes in previously lily-white 
departments in Philadelphia and have 
been effective enough to force retailers 
out of business in Jackson, Mississippi.** 

88 Hayes, op. cit., p 1360 

87US Bureau of the Census, United States 
Census of Population, 1960: Detailed Charac- 
teristics. Indiana (Washington, D.C.: 1963), 
p. 324, and District of Columbia (Washington, 
D.C.: 1963), p 64 

38 Hanna Lees, “The Not-Buying Power of 
Philadelphia Negroes,” The Reporter, Vol. 24 
(11 May 1961}, pp. 33-35, and The Crisis, 
Vol. 71 (February 1964), p 116 and (June— 
July 1964), p. 371. 
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Since a fundamental Southern trend 
is the decline in agricultural as com- 
pared with urban employment, and since 
the rural Negro reaction is likely to con- 
tinue to be selective urban concentra- 
tion, the potential impact of Negro boy- 
cotts will continue to grow with conse- 
quent favorable effects upon Negro 
employment opportunities. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND NEGRO- 
OWNED BUSINESS 


Thousands of unincorporated Negro 
businesses exist to serve the retailing 
and service need of the ghettos. Operat- 
ing on a larger scale, Negro Americans 
have created several dozen prosperous 
banking, savings and loan, and insurance 
companies. There are, however, almost 
no Negro-owned or -managed manufac- 
turing, transportation, or wholesaling 
Ousinesses, and there are few Negro 
corporations of any kind.*® Between 
1950 and 1960 the number of Negro- 
owned restaurants and retail outlets 
shrank by one-third.*° To the extent 
that integration proceeds, this decline 
is likely to continue as ghetto walls 
come down. 

Still there is reason to believe that the 
long-run prospect for the Negro entre- 
preneur is favorable. American business 
is distinguished by constant change in 
products and methods. Some changes 
are introduced by old businesses, some 
by new. The entrepreneur’s role is to 
initiate new businesses. He succeeds 
when he effectively satishes unmet pub- 
lic needs or offers cheaper or better ways 
to satisfy needs. Each new business 
builds on those going before. This is 
why entrepreneurs initiating successful 

39 Harding Young, “Negro Participation in 
American Business,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Vol. 32 (Fall 1963), pp. 391-396. 

40 Andrew Brimmer, Address at Atlanta 


University, March 1964 (Department of Com- 
merce press release), p. 2. 


businesses usually utilize experience ac- 
quired in existing firms. But Negroes 
have been denied access to the entre- 
preneurial apprenticeship of experience 
in the management hierarchy of estab- 
lished big business. Negroes have not 
even known people with experience in 
that hierarchy; the consequent stultifi- 
cation of aspirations could be seen in 
1963 when there were forty Negroes 
among 15,000 graduate students in 
American business schools.* 

Many forces are bringing Negroes 
into the management hierarchy of engi- 
neers, accountants, and marketing and 
personnel directors. As numerous edu- 
cated experienced Negroes appear, 
changes will appear in the banking cus- 
toms and slender Negro bank accounts 
that kept Negroes from credit and 
equity capital. The economic system 
incorporating constant change will then 
offer Negroes experienced as technicians 
and managers chances to create new 
businesses, corporate as well as non- 
corporate, in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and communications as well as in 
retailing and services. 

“Free enterprise” in an innovating 
economy will open to Negroes as am- 
bitious Negroes gain the experience and 
opportunities essential to undertaking 
the entrepreneurial role, success in 
which, along with salaried managerial 
success, paves the economic path to 
America’s power structure and all that 
membership in that group implies. 

These economic forces are aspects of 
the operation of an impersonal economy. 
Their intensity, however, depends, in 
part, upon policy decisions of indi- 
viduals and groups. Equal employment 
advocates can work to induce policies 
stimulating economic forces, especially 
full-employment stability, serving the 
ends of Negro protest. 


41 Hodges, op. cit, p. 5. 


Ideological Forces and the Negro Protest 


By JANE Cassers Recorp and Wizson RECORD 


ABSTRACT: The challenge of Negro protest and the response 
of the white community in the 1960’s raise anew the central 
questions of the American ideological tradition. The current 
conflict over goals and techniques is essentially the same ends- 
and-means controversy that has divided Americans and fresh- 
ened their dialogue for nearly two centuries. Rationality versus 
irrationality, prudence versus moral conscience, private versus 
public interest, property rights versus human rights, limited 
versus unlimited weapons, radicalism versus equalitarianism, 
separatism versus integrationism—all the great philosophical 
issues are inherent in the present phenomena of protest and re- 
sistance: in the street demonstrations, the sit-ins, the court cases, 
the riots, the economic reprisals, the bombings, the beatings, and 
the rest. Both in aim and in method the center thrust of Negro 
protest closely resembles the labor, feminist, agrarian, antitrust, 
and other equalitarian movements. Though the American 
value context has been ambiguous enough to support the Negro 
in his struggles for survival and freedom and also to lend en- 
couragement to those he has struggled against, the weight of 
ideological coercion has been shifting toward equalitarianism 
in the past two decades. 
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OUR propositions should be stated 
A at the outset. The first is that 
ideology can order the affairs of men to 
some extent because there is a signifi- 
cant range of choice within which mind, 
will, and conscience are decisive forces 
in human behavior. Ideas and values 
may therefore be used not only, to 
rationalize deeds once done but also to 
shape goals, limit methods, inspire com- 
mitment, and discipline overt acts. 

Second, the American Negro has 
needed ideological sustainment for two 
disparate kinds of behavior. For sheer 
physical survival he has had to endure, 
to adapt, to accommodate, to compro- 
mise, to defer, to surrender, even to 
grovel. To survive as more than breath- 
ing flesh he has had to struggle and 
protest against systematic, persistent at- 
tempts to strip him of his humanity, 
to amputate his individuality, to en- 
fetter him forever. The long, hard 
road to freedom and full stature has 
required alternate resignation and re- 
bellion, submission and indignation. 

Third, because the values and folk- 
ways he brought with him from Africa 
soon atrophied or were cut away, the 
black man has had to draw upon Ameri- 
can ideological streams to console him in 
bondage and to inspire him toward 
equality. In that sense the Negro is 
American to a degree attained by 
scarcely any other ethnic group. Even 
in his selection of what he needed from 
the indigenous value configuration he has 
displayed a common American pattern 
of choice: short-term, pragmatic, direct, 
open-ended. 

Fourth, the American ethical heritage 
has been sufficiently diverse not only to 
sustain the Negro in his alternate needs 
for endurance and revolt but also to 
nourish his oppressors. 


THE Basic VALUE CONTEXT 


Every society has a mesh of broad 
ethical perspectives which form the 


value context of social action The 
richly diverse, sharply conflicting nature 
of the American value context is often 
obscured by attempts to associate “the 
American character” with a particular 
set of ethical traits. Americans are 
commonly portrayed as individualistic, 
materialistic, optimistic, activistic. But 
though they do indeed display such 
propensities, Americans also exhibit 
many others, some of them oddly in- 
compatible. 


A dichotomous heritage 


For the American value heritage en- 
compasses both the pragmatic-prudential 
ethic and the moralist-utopian ethic. 
The individualist-equalitarian strain is 
there, but so is the groupist-conformist- 
elitist strain, Materialism is paralleled 
by idealism; activist optimism by 
fatalist pessimism. Anarchism counter- 
vails state welfarism. A revolutionary 
and frontierist tradition of taking the 
law into private hands coexists with an 
inordinate reverence for public order. 
The consequent ethical schizophrenia 
has been noted by European students of 
American life, from de Tocqueville to 
Myrdal, for more than a century. 

None of the value perspectives is 
peculiarly American. Each is part of 
the general heritage of Western civiliza- 
tion. What és distinctively American is 
a particular combination and relative 
weighting of the values, resulting from 
their having been tested in the crucible 
of a unique national experience. 

Of course, the value configuration has 
shifted over time, not merely for Ameri- 
can society as a whole but for constit- 
uent regions, movements, institutions, 
and individuals as well. Moreover, at 
any given time, the configuration varies 
from locality to locality, from group to 
group, from person to person, causing 
or reflecting conflicts of interest, of 
ideas, of ideals, and of methods. 

The diversity of value perspectives 
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and patterns is stressed here to illustrate 
the frailties of such terms as “The 
American Ethic,” “The American Ide- 
ology,” “The American Dream.” The 
rebellious slave and the oppressive 
planter, the adaptive slave and the 
paternalistic planter, the white rioters 
of St. Augustine and the Negro rioters 
of Harlem, the white businessman who 
joins the White Citizens Council and 
the Negro businessman who joins the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) have 
had different dreams, all of them 
American in the sense that each draws 
nutriment from some part of the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

If the ethical heritage were mono- 
lithically equalitarian-integrationist, the 
current Negro protest movement would 
be unnecessary. If the ethical heritage 
were uniformly elitist-segregationist, the 
current Negro protest movement would 
be unconceived. It is precisely the 
dichotomous nature of the American 
value context that made the racial con- 
flict of the 1960’s both possible and 
inevitable. The cleft ethical heritage 
created not only the fact and varied 
form of Negro protest but also the 
ambiguous response of the white com- 
munity. 


The offictal doctrine 


Of course, an emphasis on the diver- 
sity of the American value context should 
not suggest that all the values have 
equal weight in American life. The 
relative importance of a particular 
ethical perspective is determined in 
great measure by the relative power 
position of those who espouse it, and 
during the past twenty years the equali- 
tarian-integrationist perspective has be- 
come increasingly the official posture of 
the American Establishment. Equal 
opportunity and treatment—at least 
within public and quasipublic institu- 
tions—is now the received doctrine. 


The right to vote, to work, to acquire 
learning and property, unlimited by. 
color, race, or creed, has been clearly 
enunciated by the Supreme Court, the 
Congress, and the last four Presidents. 
Moreover, it has come to be supported 
or conceded—from a complex mixture 
of motives, to be sure—by official 
spokesmen of the major private pressure 
groups: business, labor, educational in- 
stitutions, religious sects, and so on. 

In other words, racial equality in the 
ballot box, in the courts, in employment, 
and in school, if not quite yet in private 
housing and public accommodations, has 
been largely accepted by the pace- 
setters of American society—at the 
verbal level, anyway—-and has been 
canonized by the mass media, despite 
persistent, widespread, effective recalci- 
trance in the ranks. That the recalci- 
trance cannot be taken lightly—that it 
is not concentrated in the Southern 
states and will not give way to “educa- 
tion” in an orderly, unbroken line of 
progress—was rudely thrust upon equali- 
tarian-integrationists by the “white 
backlash” of the 1964 primaries, by 
the subsequent retreat of the Republican 
party, under Senator Goldwater’s leader- 
ship, Irom its 1960 platform position on 
civil rights, and by the overwhelming 
rejection of fair housing laws in the 
California referendum. 


IDEOLOGIES AND THE VALUE CONTEXT 


Ideologies, defined as systematic, 
specific, normative ways of looking at 
one’s external environment and at one’s 
relation to it, interact with the broad 
ethical perspectives and value judgments 
of a society. To put it succinctly, 
ideologies draw upon, are shaped by, 
and help reshape the basic value con- 
text in a continuous process that is 
difficult to trace with precision. 

If there is no one American dream or 
value pattern, there is certainly no one 
ideology either uniquely or typically 
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' American. In order to make much of 
an impact on life in the United States, 
ideologies whose origins lie elsewhere 
have had to accommodate themselves, in 
uncommon degree, to indigenous value 
patterns and institutional arrangements. 
In fact, the severity of the required 
adjustment has been the most striking 
feature of the interaction of such ideol- 
ogies with the value context of American 
society. Thus Christianity had to be- 
come extraordinarily evangelical-revival- 
ist to recruit and keep the loyalty of a 
frontier people, and communism, a class 
ideology, was an effective movement in 
the United States only during those 
periods when it masked its commitment 
to class conflict. : 

Virtually every ideological movement 
of the Western world has found a 
following, large or small, in the United 
States, but the most significant for 
racial protest have been Christianity 
and certain politicoeconomic formula- 
tions. 


CHRISTIANITY 


A striking illustration of divergence 
and conflict within a single ideological 
stream is provided by the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic. As the Negro’s needs 
oscillated between protest and resigna- 
tion, he found in Christianity both a 
source of libertarian ferment and a 
rationale for forbearance, while the 
racist was finding in it both a source of 
guilt-consciousness and a justification of 
segregation. 

For organized Christianity has two 
faces. The first reflects the core values 
in the simple teachings of Jesus: 
humanistic recognition of the worth and 
dignity of every man, tolerance of 
diversity, compassion for the enemy, 
restriction of the weapons of conflict. 
On the second countenance is written 
self-righteous certitude; intolerance of 
dissent, of error, and especially of 
heresy; preoccupation with ends rather 


than with means. Organized Christi- 
anity also has two feet, one planted 
firmly in this world and the other 
planted just as firmly in the next, with 
the weight shifting uneasily back and 
forth between. 

For more than a century, the local 
segregated church was virtually the 
only form of organization permitted 
the Southern colored man, and the 
emphasis on personal salvation and the 
hereafter which characterized the Chris- 
tianity of that era helped make slavery 
and postemancipation peonage endur- 
able. As primitive evangelism gave way 
to a more sophisticated social conscious- 
ness, the church became the spearhead 
of Negro protest in the Deep South. 
Where an NAACP chapter appeared in 
Alabama or Tennessee, more often than 
not it was the Negro minister who 
organized it. 

The Social Gospel, which flowered in 
the Great Depression, shifted the focus 
from the individual soul to society in 
the struggle between good and evil. It 
made as profound an impact on the 
white community as it did on the Negro. 
Race prejudice became a prime target 
for the reforming Christian, and thou- 
sands of Southern whites and Negroes, 
particularly college students, met as 
equals for the first time at interracial 
religious conferences. Though the Social 
Gospel’s thrust was blunted by the New 
Religionism of postwar suburbia, it left 
a residue which contributed to the white 
community’s striking accommodation of 
Negro militance in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s. 

Yet another debt is owed to the 
churches by the current protest move- 
ment. Neither the fact of discrimination 
nor the logic of self-interest is sufficient 
to inspire the kind of courage it takes 
for a Negro to ask for the vote in 
McComb, Mississippi or sign a school 
petition in Sumter, South Carolina, 
knowing that he risks his job, his home, 
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even the lives of his children. Chris- 
tianity, as symbolized in the leadership 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., has sup- 
plied much of the emotional fervor, the 
sense of personal commitment, and the 
capacity for martyrdom which a mass 
racial movement must have. The few 
white Southerners who have openly 
espoused integration have been largely 
men of the cloth, and virtually the only 
Southern institutions desegregated with- 
out external coercion are a scattering 
of religious schools and churches, not- 
ably Catholic. 

There is the other side of the coin, of 
course: local congregations that refuse 
to desegregate despite integrationist 
resolutions by the National Council of 
Churches and the General Assemblies of 
several individual denominations; Chris- 
tian ministers who rationalize racism 
by reference to “the sons of Ham” and 
the Old Testament doctrine of a chosen 
people; Baptist and Methodist elders 
who, as certain of The Truth as were 
the Puritan elders at the burning stake, 
beat or condone the beating of a civil 
rights worker to protect Christianity 
from “Godless Communism.” 

Even for the racist Christian, how- 
ever, there is the other face of Chris- 
tianity, and no matter how he may try 
to dull the sharpness of its profile, it 
works on his conscience as an abrasive, 
creating a subliminal guilt. Given the 
depth, the pervasiveness, and the im- 
pressive tradition of bigotry, the remark- 
able thing about the Negro protest 
movement of the 1960’s—even the long, 
hot summer of 1964—is not how much 
but how little violence it has evoked; 
not how few but how many bastions 
of segregation have fallen or are teeter- 
ing, without physical conflict. That 
turn of events is attributable in sig- 
nificant degree to the humanist branch 
of the Christian ideological stream, in- 
sofar as it has limited the acceptable 
weapons of controversy for most leaders 


of the protest and of the resistance 
alike. 


POLITICOECONOMIC IDEOLOGIES 


Is the common man rational enough 
to look after his own interest, or must 
he depend upon the noblesse oblige of 
an elite? Is he capable of seeing the 
public interest as well as his individual 
interest? Is he sufficiently moral to 
act in the public interest on crucial 
matters, even if it conflicts with: his 
own? 

Liberalism and conservatism 


These were great issues of the eight- 
eenth-century Enlightenment. They 
split the founders of the American re- 
public into liberals, led by Thomas 
Jefferson, and conservatives, led by John 
Adams. Liberalism had an optimistic- 
activistic bent not only because it relied 


on the reason and conscience of the 


ordinary citizen, but also because it 
viewed social institutions as readily 
changeable by rational, moral men 
acting in concert. Conservatism had a 
pessimistic-passivistic inclination not 
only because it took a dim view of 
human nature, but also because it per- 
ceived society as a living organism 
which could be mortally wounded by 
precipitous tampering with its parts. 

In the twentieth century, Freudian 
psychology’s emphasis on subconscious 
motivation and modem sociology’s 
stress of bureaucratic inflexibility have 
diluted the liberals confidence in the 
rationality of men and the adjust- 
ability of social institutions. Partic- 
ularly in the 1930’s, liberals gravitated 
toward pluralism, which sees the public 
interest best served in urban industrial 
society not by the national collective 
will of ethical men nor by the individual 
pursuit of selfish interests, but by the 
competition and compromise of group 
interests—thus the New Deal efforts to 
build national labor unions and farmers 
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organizations as countervailing forces to 
giant industrial combines 

Eighteenth-century controversy about 
human nature had little relevance for 
the Negro slave, who was not defined as 
human. Nineteenth-century attempts to 
include him in the definition of man were 
countered by a remarkable theoretical 
construct, which, drawing upon Dar- 
winism and the Old Testament, placed 
the Negro in, at best, an inferior species 
of komo sapiens. The eventual triumph 
of cultural interpretations of personality 
over biological interpretations gave a 
tremendous lift to Negro freedom move- 
ments. For if the colored sharecropper 
was ignorant and unenterprising not 
because he was uneducable and unin- 
spirable, but because of his cultural 
environment, the American equalitarian 
ethic demanded that his environment be 
changed. 

Cultural determinism has two sides, 
however. Its stress of nurture over 
nature is paralleled by an emphasis on 
the intrinsic importance of social institu- 
tions and a consequent reluctance to 
subject them to rapid change. Had the 
segregationist resistance attracted some 
first-rate minds, they might have made 
a more sophisticated case against at- 
tempts by “outsiders” to modify South- 
ern mores swiftly. 

Incidentally, conservatism was espe- 
cially strong in the old seaboard South, 
and it is more than chance coincidence 
that integration efforts have evoked less 
violence in Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia than in Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Arkansas. Remnants of noblesse 
oblige, unattractive as they properly are 
to liberals, nevertheless softened the 
methods of resistance. 

The Adamsonian conservative was 
not antigovernment; indeed, he viewed 
government as a primary instrument 
of the natural elite in its task of pre- 
serving tradition and promulgating the 
common good. The Manchester liberal- 


ism of Adam Smith, with its commit- 
ment to laissez-faire, was more of an 
industrial than an agrarian ideology. It 
gained strength in the South only as 
the Southern states industrialized. The 
anarchistic flavor of the South’s re- 
sponse to court integration orders was 
not so much antigovernment per se as 
anti-Washington, because of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction.’ 

Because of the importance of private 
property in the American politicoeco- 
nomic system, and in the liberal-con- 
servative-radical controversy, some of 
the ideological issues which property as 
a social institution has evoked in the 
past and continues to evoke in the 
present racial conflict must be men- 
tioned. Should wealth and resources be 
widely or narrowly distributed? Which 
is more fundamental in a democracy— 
the right to acquire or the right to dis- 
pose of property? To what extent 
should property rights be subordinated 
to human rights, or private ownership 
be subordinated to the public interest? 


Protest goals and methods 


Should the goal of Negro protest be 
equality within the existing American 
system, equality within a drastically 
altered American system, or a separate 
black state? Should the techniques of 
protest be legalistic-judicial, political, or 
direct action? Should the Negro’s ap- 
peal to the dominant white society be 
idealistic or prudential? Should the 
the protest movement be interracial or 
exclusively Negro? These are the 
fundamental questions. 

With few exceptions, notably the 
Garvey movement of the 1920’s and 
the Black Muslims of today, modern 


1 Though today’s “ultrarightists” call them- 
selves conservatives, their ideological roots are 
not in traditional conservatism but in Roman- 
ticism, Know-Nothingism, and Radical Popu- 
lism. Significantly, the old South has not been 
a rightist stronghold 
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Negro protest organizations have been 
nonseparatist; moreover, they have been 
nonradical, aimed at acceptance within 
the existing politicoeconomic system. 
The medium of protest was almost ex- 
clusively legalistic and political until 
the last ten years; colored groups re- 
sorted to direct action only when judi- 
cial and political approaches ground to 
a halt before Southern recalcitrance. 
Negroes took to the streets when the 
white community defied the Supreme 
Court, just as did labor unions when the 
business community defied the National 
Labor Relations Board. The sit-ins 
have antecedents in labor’s sit-down 
strikes—and in feminist leaders chained 
to a pillar of the hall of justice. 

Social reform movements in America 
have relied primarily upon persuasion, 
though they have disagreed on what it 
is that persuades a man.  Idealistic 
confidence in ethical motivation is 
countered by an equally strong, neo- 
Smithian dependence on practical self- 
interest. Particularly in the postwar 
era, appeals to moral conscience have 
given ground to prudential appeals. 
Highway signs beseech motorists to drive 
carefully, not out of responsibility to 
other travelers but because “the life 
you save may be your own.” In 
salesmanship courses, the young enter- 
priser is taught to be polite to customers, 
not because they are human beings but 
because “courtesy pays.” 

Frequently race leaders and federal 
officials acting in behalf of civil rights 
have appealed to the South to desegre- 
gate, not so much because it is the moral 
thing to do, in accord with the American 
democratic heritage, but because “de- 
segregation is the law of the land now,” 
“racial strife is bad for business,” ‘“dis- 
crimination hurts our image abroad,” 
and so on. Nationalism was long a 
virile ideology in the United States, and 
its resurgence during the Cold War has 
provided yet another pragmatic argu- 


ment for desegration: in the critical ` 
struggle with Soviet communism, Amer- 
ica needs the support of Africans and 
Asians, to whom racism is understand- 
ably offensive. 

Such prudential invocations have been 
substantially effective. Sometimes, for 
example, local chambers of commerce 
have urged school compliance—at least 
on a token basis—with court orders, 
citing the decline in Little Rock’s in- 
dustrial growth during the school con- 
troversy there. 

Most Negro protest movements have 
been interracial, on the assumption that 
the primary division of men is between 
equalitarians and bigots rather than be- 
tween Negroes and whites. It is implicit 
in the liberal credo that a man does 
not have to be black to become morally 
indignant about the denial of human 
rights to black men. 

A salient feature of current racial 
unrest is the tendency of an increasing 
number of Negro leaders, specifically or 
implicitly, to redefine racial protest in 
pluralist rather than in liberalist terms. 
Disillusionment with white confreres is, 
unfortunately, well founded in far too 
many cases. Yet if the struggle for 
freedom is to be rechanneled into a 
Negro lobby rather than remaining in 
an interracial movement of equalitarians, 
the rechannelers should at least be 
aware that they are switching from 
the liberal ideological stream to quite 
another. 


Crass IDEOLOGIES 


Socialism, communism, anarcho-syn- 
dicalism and the other great class ide- 
ologies have attracted only a small 
fraction of American whites and an 
even smaller fraction of American 
Negroes. Mass reform movements in 
the United States—labor, ethnic, racial, 
feminist, agrarian, antimonopoly—have 
been more often equalitarian than rad- 
ical, as one disfranchised or under- 
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privileged group after another sought 
full status, and full opportunity to 
acquire material goods, within American 
middle-class society. 

For the Negro, racial identity over- 
whelms class identity. Picture the 
colored manufacturer who grouses about 
taxes, big government, the national debt, 
bureaucratic “coddling” of labor, and 
Demccratic “softness on communism.” 
Obvicusly Barry M. Goldwater should 
have been his candidate for the Presi- 
dency—except for the fact that Mr. 
Goldwater voted against the Civil Rights 
Act. Indeed, the section of the Act 
which the Senator most sharply de- 
nounced as unconstitutional is the very 
section which the colored businessman 
may most warmly applaud: the public 
accormodations Title. The right to 
stay at good motels and to eat at good 
festaurants means little, personally and 
immediately, to the Harlem bootblack 
or the Arkansas tenant farmer; it means 
much, personally and immediately, to 
the affluent insurance agent. 

Cor-elatively, picture the liberal Negro 
carpenter who as a potential employee 
views contractors with little enthusiasm 
and as a potential union member has 
little admiration for the entrenched 
bureaucracy of the local union; yet, as 
a Negro, his primary concern is to gain 
entry to the existing company and 


union. Though there is a certain 
uncritical dead-endedness implicit in 
equalitarianism, the Negro—until he 
gains full citizenship—will be primarily 
neither Democrat nor Republican, 
neither liberal nor conservative, neither 
radical nor reactionary, but Negro. 

The impact of class ideologies on the 
struggle for racial freedom has therefore 
been more indirect than direct. An ex- 
ample of positive indirect impact is the 
way in which socialism broadened the 
humanistic tradition, ameliorating the 
harshness of early industrial capitalism. 
When the New Deal established the 
principle of public responsibility for in- 
dividual opportunity and security, the 
implication for racial organizations was 
clear. An illustration of negative in- 
direct impact is the attempt of segrega- 
tionists to label an essentially indige- 
nous, democratic Negro protest move- 
ment “Communist oriented.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


A qualmless attempt to handle Amer- 
ican ideological forces within the few 
pages allotted would require Spartan 
courage. We are not Spartan. Our 
qualmful purpose has been to give some 
notion of the manner in which the goals 
and methods’ of current Negro protest 
are related to the main ideological 
issues of the American heritage. 


I 


The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and Its Strategy 


By JOHN A. MORSELL 


ABSTRACT: In the fifty-odd years of its existence, the NAACP 
has become a major American institution. It functions at the 
center of the civil rights revolution as a day-to-day pressure 
group in much the same manner as do the other civil rights 
forces. Based on a pervasive and generally vigorous national 
structure of branches, youth councils, and college chapters 
operating in every state and spearheaded by a headquarters 
staff and a number of field offices, the Association can bring to 
bear both a collective national weight and individual local forces 
upon every facet of the Negro’s fight for equality of citizen- 
ship. The NAACP covers the entire range of civil rights 
action. Its legal victories and its ceaseless programs of public 
enlightenment have made major contributions to the revolution 
in race which we are now witnessing. Through its ranks in one 
way or another have moved by far the overwhelming majority 
of today’s leaders of the Negro community, including many of 
those now heading other civil nights groups. It also operates as 
a source of information and guidance and as a clearing house for 
government and private organizations and for tens of thousands 
of the general public who turn to it for assistance every year. 
It expects to expand its program to include active concern with 
problems of poverty, retraining, and community orientation. 


John A. Morsell, PhD., New York City, Asststant Executive Director, has been with the 
NAACP since 1956. Prior thereto he pursued a career in research, directing studies for 
International Research Associates, Inc , the Bureau of Applied Socsal Research of Columbia 
University, and the Institute of Community Relations at Sydenham Hospital. He also 
served with the Mayor’s Commission on Conditions in Harlem and on a field team of 
the Operations Research Office investigating the effects of racial integration in the United 
States Army. He has published numerous articles. 
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HIS is written at the conclusion 
a of a decade (1954-1964) at whose 
cutset legally imposed racial segregation 
was outlawed under the United States 
Constitution, and whose close saw the 
enactment by the Congress of a com- 
prehensive civil rights bill which sharp- 
ens the already available weapons 
against voter disfranchisement and ex- 
tends federal statutory prohibitions 
against racial discrimination to employ- 
meht, education, and public accommo- 
dations. 

The federal power now stands in- 
voked against every principal aspect of 
racial discrimination, and responsibility 
for its exercise has now been assumed 
by all three branches of government. 
Thus has finally been reversed the post- 
Reconstruction retreat from the guaran- 
tees of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, although the wounds and 
stresses of the intervening ninety years 
have struck deep, and it remains to be 
seen whether full recovery is a realistic 
expectation. 


INSTITUTION 


Just as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) was primarily responsible 
over a fifty-year period for the shifts in 
national climate and the cumulative 
legal path-finding which underlay the 
United States Supreme Court’s school 
segregation ruling of May 17, 1954— 
and, of course, for the lawsuits which 
produced the ruling—so it provided the 
institutional continuity without which 
the developments of the succeeding ten 
years would not have been possible. No 
one can really understand those de- 
velopments without some knowledge of 
the NAACP’s institutional function, as 
distinct from its role as a vehicle for 
day-to-day agitation and protest. This 
knowledge is unlikely to be conveyed 
by routine reporting, and the observer 
whose information about the civil rights 


struggle is derived solely from head- 
lines and broadcasts is likely to have 
serious distortions of perspective regard- 
ing organizational roles in that struggle. 

There is no counterpart in the or- 
ganizational spectrum of civil rights for 
the NAACP’s nationwide structure of 
state and local units, including youth 
and student groups and numbering over 
1,700. Every state is covered by this 
network, including Alabama, where, with 
the United States Supreme Court’s re- 
cent overthrow of an eight-year-old in- 
junction, the Association has resumed 
operations in the past two months. A 
few big-city branches maintain their 
own offices and paid personnel, but most 
are volunteer-manned. All the units are 
served by a national headquarters staff 
of seventy-five in New York City, by a 
Washington Bureau in the nation’s 
capital, by professionally staffed voter- 
registration offices in Richmond and 
Memphis, and by sixteen field and 
regional offices with paid professional 
personnel. The currently paid-up mem- 
bership at the close of 1963 was some 
535,000. 

Even allowing for wide variations in 
the effectiveness of individual NAACP 
units and for. the occasional delays in 
mobilizing local leaders whose personal 
capabilities often differ widely, it would 
be hard to overestimate the strength of 
the aggregate organizational resource at 
the NAACP’s disposal. To this esti- 
mate must be added the popular prestige 
derived from the many years when the 
NAACP was the only consistent and 
stable force fighting the Negro’s battles 
for his citizenship birthright. In view 
of the significant legal victories that 
marked these battles, it is not surpris- 
ing that in every national sample of 
Negroes polled, 90 per cent or better 
have expressed their confidence in the 
aims and actions of the Association. No 
other group has ever come close to this 


figure. 
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ACTIVITIES 


The NAACP’s leadership is, of course, 
not everywhere and at all times para- 
mount, but it is accurate to say that in 
every area of civil rights activity the 
NAACP and its units have collectively 
borne the lion’s share of the burden. 
This is the case whether the target has 
been in housing, in employment, in vote 
denials, in school segregation, or in pub- 
lic accommodations. During 1960, most 
of the young people arrested in sit-in 
demonstrations were NAACP youth and 
college members; indeed, it was NAACP 
youth groups in Oklahoma City and 
Wichita who first applied the sit-in tech- 
nique on a massive scale to desegregate 
large numbers of restaurants, in 1958 
and 1959. 

Most of the Negro pupils who de- 
segregated public schools in the South 
following the 1954 decision depended on 
NAACP legal and other assistance in 
order to do so. Most of the Negro 
voters added to the registration books 
in Southern states during this period 
were placed there in the course of 
NAACP campaigns. The bulk of the 
defendants in Southern civil rights cases 
were represented by NAACP lawyers. 
The principal burden of supplying bail 
and bonds for these defendants fell 
upon NAACP resources, either local or 
national. NAACP units have sponsored 
a majority of the marches, boycotts, and 
other “direct” actions of the recent past. 

The NAACP has, in effect, been the 
custodian of the civil rights movement, 
aided indispensably in the last five or 
six years by the newer civil rights 
groups and, particularly in the legisla- 
tive field, by a broader coalition of sev- 
eral score national organizations sharing 
a basic commitment to racial justice. 
Its assumption of major responsibilities 
is the natural consequence of its greater 
size and experience and of the fact that 
people take the NAACP’s presence for 


granted wherever there is a racial in-’ 
justice. 

It follows that a substantial propor- 
tion of the Association’s energies is de- 
voted to its organizational maintenance 
—fund-raising, membership solicitation, 
staff recruitment and training, and the 
complex array of concerns entailed in 
administering a fair-sized enterprise. 
The general public addresses between 
50,000 and 60,000 letters a year to the 
national office of the NAACP, seeking 
assistance with literally every conceiv- 
able problem, offering every conceiv- 
able kind of advice or suggestion. Hun- 
dreds of visitors are seen every year, 
including newspapermen, radio and tele- 
vision interviewers, writers, students, 
government officials, and foreign ob- 
servers. The staff, including specialists 
in program, housing, labor, public rela- 
tions, voter registration, and education, 
annually travel hundreds of thousands 
of miles, conferring with local NAACP 
leaders, making speeches and investi- 
gating complaints. The two-way flow 
of information, both written and oral, 
between the staff and the Negro com- 
munity is constant and prodigious. 

The organizational influence of the 
NAACP is much more than the collec- 
tive weight of its membership applied 
to a boycott or other action. It is also 
an obscure branch in a small Southern 
town, concealing its membership from a 
bitterly hostile white community, but 
maintaining from year to year a nucleus 
of people dedicated to the ideal of racial 
justice, without which there would be 
total wasteland. On the practical side, 
it is often of great importance that this 
nucleus is only minutes away by tele- 
phone from the national headquarters 
in New York, from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office in Washington, or from the 
nearest wire service bureau. It is no 
coincidence that only in Alabama, where 
there were no NAACP units, did 1961’s 
Freedom Riders encounter massive mob 
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` violence, including street beatings and 
a burned bus; Mississippi, where there 
are some twenty NAACP branches, im- 
posed mass arrests, and those impris- 
oned were the victims of that state’s 
accustomed penal sadism, but the re- 
action was restrained in comparison to 
Alabama’s. 


HISTORY 


The Association had small beginnings. 
Some sixty leaders, representative of 
both races and three faiths, established 
the NAACP in 1909, following a na- 
tional conference in New York City to 
examine the plight of the Negro. Dis- 
franchised by force and subterfuge in 
the South, where 9C per cent of Negroes 
resided, and without an effective voice 
in the North, the Negro was being 
lynched at the rate of two per week 
and was being slaughtered in larger 
numbers in increesingly violent race 
riots. He was at tke bottom of the eco- 
nomic pile, ill-educated if, indeed, he 
received any schooling, and destined, in 
the view of some social experts, to ex- 
tinction in another couple of genera- 
tions. 

The years before 1909 had seen nu- 
merous efforts to found viable national 
organizations to advance the Negro’s 
cause, but none had survived more than 
a brief few years. One of the reasons for 
the NAACP’s succ2ss where others had 
failed was its early decision to establish 
local branches throughout the country 
and to pursue the work of the Associa- 
tion equally on local and national lev- 
els. As early as 1918, there were 165 
branches, 69 of them in Southern states, 
including South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippl. 

Legal action was an essential strategy 
because, lacking political or economic 
power, the most promising means of 
achieving change was to revive the con- 
stitutional guarantees developed to safe- 
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guard the freedmen after Emancipation 
but virtually nullified by the courts in 
the late nineteenth century. This strat- 
egy paid off well, and in a succession 
of carefully planned, brilliantly argued 
NAACP cases the basic rights of Ne- 
groes were creatively reaffirmed and ex- 
panded. Side by side with the attack 
in the courts, there was a difficult but 
ultimately effective campaign to arouse 
American public opinion against lynch- 
ing. There was, from the outset, the 
seemingly endless attempt to convince 
white Americans that Negroes are hu- 
man beings, with the same capacities as 
others and destined for the same achieve- 
ments if given the chance. 

The NAACP’s has unquestionably 
been the single largest contribution to 
the revolutionary change we have seen 
in the nation’s racial involvement. The 
late W. E. B. DuBois, the Association’s 
most notable founder, wrote in 1903 
that “the problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the problem of the color line.” 
By the time of his death on the eve of 
1963’s March on Washington, DuBois 
had seen this simple truth accepted as 
a basic fact of life everywhere in the 
world and nowhere more completely 
than in the United States. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STATUS 


The NAACP is a membership cor- 
poration under the laws of New York 
State. It is governed by a national 
board of directors numbering sixty mem- 
bers, forty-two of whom are elected di- 
rectly by the local units—with regional, 
youth, and at-large representation—and 
eighteen by the board itself. During 
the NAACP’s first two decades, mem- 
bership on the board was entirely de- 
termined within the board. Side by 
side with this democratization, the pro- 
portion of Negro board members has 
increased from a minority to a majority 
of more than four-fifths. 

Basic policy is established at an- 
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nual conventions of delegates elected by 
the branches. Policies adopted by the 
convention are submitted to the board 
of directors before taking effect and may 
be disapproved by a two-thirds vote in 
the board; such disapproval can be 
overridden by majority vote of the 
branches. 

The NAACP operates on a budget 
which, for the past two or three years, 
has been slightly in excess of a million 
dollars a year. The principal source of 
income is annual membership dues, 


ranging upward from a minimum of’ 


$2.00 (by far the majority), contribu- 
tions, and fund-raising by the branches. 
Until this year, the NAACP was unable 
to receive tax-exempt contributions, and 
gifts have always been small. Treasury 
approval has now been secured for a 
special contributions fund with re- 
stricted purposes, to which tax-deducti- 
ble gifts can be made. 


Tse FUTURE 


Aside from contemplated revisions in 
administrative structure and procedures 
designed to improve efficiency, the As- 
sociation does. not envisage marked 
changes, in its goal or its methods. The 
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goal is substantially unchanged since 
the beginning, namely, the complete 
elimination of racial discrimination from 
all aspects of American life. The meth- 
ods have included every legitimate in- 
strument of protest, agitation, and 
propaganda, and remedial action has 
been sought tbrough courts, legislative 
bodies, and executive authority. Di- 
rect action against discrimination will 
continue to be used wherever it will be 
effective. ; 

It is likely that the period ahead will 
find the NAACP increasingly concerned 
with matters beyond the confines of 
civil rights activity, narrowly defined. 
It is evident that the Negro’s advance- 
ment depends not only on getting his 
rightful share, but upon an economy 
strong enough to ensure him a mean- 
ingful share. This has led to a policy 
expansion in which the problem of 
poverty will become a major concern. 
It is also clear that emergence into an 
integrated society imposes certain de- 
mands and obligations upon a Negro 
community which in some respects has 
been ill-prepared by segregation to as- 
sume them. Here, too, the Association 
will find additional challenges and will 
seek new remedies. 


The Urban League and Its Strategy 


By WuitNEy M. Youne, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: The National Urban League is a national profes- 
sional community services agency with local affiliates in seventy 
_ Strategically located cities which seeks to break down dis- 
criminatory patterns impeding the progress of the Negro pop- 
ulation toward first-class citizenship. Founded fifty-four years 
ago to assist Negroes from the rural South migrating to large 
cities, it has grown steadily over the years. Today, its program 
concentrates not only on wiping out the last vestiges of racial 
discrimination, but on stressing the need for self-help among 
Negro and other disadvantaged citizens to better qualify them- 
selves for the trek out of poverty and into first-class citizenship. 
The Urban League concentrates on changing discriminatory 
patterns by an interracial effort. Its officials seek to bridge the 
gaps between white and Negro communities, to promote racial 
understanding, and to enlist the support of men and women in 
positions of power for those whose heritage has been one of 
deprivation and denial. Each local branch maintains a volun- 
tary interracial board of directors and a paid, usually integrated, 
staff. Implicit in the League’s philosophy is the frank recogni- 
tion that interracial co-operation is an indispensable prerequisite 
to the achievement of significant and lasting gains for Negro 
citizens. The League also stresses that the nation cannot 
perfect its democratic institutions until Negro citizens obtain 
their inalienable rights as Americans and human beings. 


Whitney M. Young, Jr., M.A., New York City, became executive director of the 
National Urban League on October 1, 1961. He was formerly dean of the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work and has been awarded honorary degrees from several 
colleges and universities. A leader in the struggle of Negro citizens for equal rights, he 
helped plan the 1963 March on Washington. He ts now President-Elect of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. Mr. Young serves on many boards and committees, 
including the Kennedy Library Memorial Committee and the Eleanor Roosevelt Founda- 
tion. He is a member of the Presidents Committee on Equal Opportuntty in the Armed 
Forces and of the Presidents Commsitee on Youth Employment. Mr. Young ts author 
of To Be Equal, and contributes a wetkly column under the same title which appears 
in forty-three newspapers across the nation. 
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HE National Urban League, 


founded in 1910 in New York. 


City by a group of distinguished men 
and women, Negro and white, is a 
professional community services agency 
established for the purpose of securing 
equal opportunity for Negro citizens. 

It all started with a small single 
office and two staff members. ‘Today, 
the League has branches in seventy 
strategically located cities across the 
nation, working to improve the educa- 
tional, employment, housing, and health 
and welfare services of nearly 80 
per cent of all Negro Americans living 
in cities of over 100,000 population. 
The programs of the local branches are 
co-ordinated and supervised by five 
regional offices. A paid staff of more 
than 600 carry out the day-to-day 
activities backed up by more than 6,000 
volunteers who serve as board and 
committee members. 

All League programs are planned to 
bring about positive changes in the 
status of the Negro population. The 
Urban League also provides a unique 
machinery for effective communication 
between white and Negro citizens to 
avoid social misunderstanding and strife. 
This service of the League has assumed 
Increasing importance as the social 
revolution broadens. 

The tools of the Urban League are 
fact-finding, research, persuasion, nego- 
tiation, public education, and com- 
munity organization. The need for the 
Urban League is underscored more to- 
day by the increasing number of re- 
quests from communities throughout 
the country who are seeking to establish 
branches. 

In 1961, contributions to the national 
headquarters in New York City from all 
sources, including industry, founda- 
tions, Jabor, civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions, amounted to about $300,000. 
Last year these had risen to $1,500,000, 
and new local Leagues, many with sub- 
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stantial staffs and budgets of their own, 
are being added every few months. : 


Basic LEAGUE ACTION PROGRAMS 


Although League method does not call 
for sit-ins and freedom rides, a recog- 
nized and vital part of the struggle for 
human rights, we join in demonstrations 
which are focused on the general situa- 
tion such as the 1963 March on Wash- 
ington. We helped to organize the 
March, sharing the aims and respofsi- 
bilities of the civil rights groups that 
participated in it. 

The Urban League considers itself an 
action agency. Our action programs are 
designed to motivate youth to stay in 
school to get the best possible educa- 
tion; to expand the housing supply for 
the Negro population; to eliminate 
racial barriers in the employment and 
promotion of qualified Negroes; to 
strengthen Negro family life; and to 
stimulate self-help among Negro citizens 
in solving their problems. 

It becomes clear then that the strategy 
of the Urban League is twofold: (1) to 
help wipe out the last vestiges and bar- 
riers of discrimination and (2) to assist 
Negro citizens to rise through self- 
qualification until they can achieve the 
status of first-class citizenship not only 
in name but in fact. By working inter- 
racially, by obtaining the help of both 
the white and Negro community, by 
creating an atmosphere and climate of 
co-operation, and by emphasizing that it 
is in the best interest of all to work 
together, the Urban League hopes to 
effect changes which would not other- 
wise be possible. 


A MARCH ror AMERICA 


Our work complements and supple- 
ments the activities of other’ national 
agencies such as the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) and the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). We do not 
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see any competition or contest between 
ourselves and these groups. It is our 
opinion that building the House of 
Demccracy requires a diversity of meth- 
ods, 2 variety of approaches—and pro- 
fessional social engineering planning is 
a prerequisite for any blueprint for 
social change and reform. This theme 
was stressed in my address at the Lin- 
coln Memorial on the occasion of the 
historic March on Washington. 

“The National Urban League,” I ob- 
served, “is honored to be a participant 
on this historic occasion. Our presence 
not only reflects increased awareness of 
the Urban League’s role, but most im- 
portant, it says, and I hope loud and 
clear, that while intelligence, maturity 
and strategy dictate that as civil rights 
agencies, we use different methods, we 
are united as never before in the goal 
of securing first-class citizenship for all 
Americans now. This is the real signif- 
cance of our March on Washington today 
. . . Our march is a march for America. 
It is a march just begun.” 


THE DISTANCE TO GO 


The march towards first-class citizen- 
ship for Negro citizens has far to go, 
and our strategy is to accelerate prog- 
ress. The median national income for 
Negro families is about half that of 
whites,'and the gap is widening. For 
every dollar the Negro male earned in 
1949, he earned $1.75 in 1959. But 
over the same span the white males’ 
earninzs rose from $1.90 to $3.20. In 
1960, the average yearly income of 
Negro families was $3,233—-compared 
with $5,835 for white families—a gap 
of 55 per cent. Four out of every five 
Negro workers are employed as semi- 
skilled, unskilled, farm, and service 
workers compared to 40.5 per cent for 
whites. 

Unemployment rates among Negroes 
are more than twice those of whites, and 
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—if the “discouraged” workers, those 
who have stopped seeking for work, are 
counted—unemployment in the Negro 
community touches one out of every 
four men. 

Although Negroes have made head- 
lines again recently by breaking into 
industries once reserved for whites 
only—such as banking and communica- 
tion—automation is putting men out 
of work at a faster rate than the Negro 
white-collar class is growing. ~ 

The Negro child receives three-and- 
one-half years less education than the 
white child, much of it in inferior, segre- 
gated schools in both Northern and 
Southern cities, and the drop-out rate in 
many neighborhoods ranges upwards of 
60 or 80 per cent. The Urban League, 
nationally and locally, regards it as a high 
priority commitment to put these facts 
before the people and to stress con- 
structive, positive, massive programs 
for change which will wipe out such 
conditions. 


THE URBAN LEAGUE PROGRAMS 


How does the League seek to achieve 
its objectives? First, by defining the 
problem (facts and figures can form a 
powerful picket line, too); second, by 
motivating youth; third, by finding 
jobs and increasing employment; 
fourth, by working to improve housing 
conditions; fifth, by stimulating ade- 
quate health and welfare services for 
Negroes. The League’s strategies to 
cause change in these areas are many- 
fold. 


Serving our youth 


In Washington, D.C., “A Future for 
Jimmy,” is the first youth-oriented 
action project initiated by a private 
agency. Its aim is to supplement public 
school efforts to cope with problems of 
troubled youngsters in the city. Spe- 
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cific projects, which are aimed at 
schools, homes, and the general public, 
suceeded in reaching 36,000 junior and 
senior high school students and 5,000 
parents during the first year of opera- 
tion. Programs include school assem- 
blies, where young people are addressed 
by local and national leaders; tutorial 
programs, offering evening instruction in 
reading, English, and mathematics by 
volunteers; and services of professional 
caseworkers to help families through 
interviews, counseling, and home visits. 

In Los Angeles, a successful summer 
“Back to School—Stay in School” proj- 
ect was followed up with a new program 
for parents, sponsored in conjunction 
with the Adult Education Schools. The 
program offered guides and aids to par- 
ents in making their daily efforts in the 
home and on the job more effective and 
stressed the importance of keeping their 
children in school, as minimal prepara- 
tion for future roles in the community. 

In Grand Rapids, young people of 
high school age are encouraged to train 
as volunteers in community service, 
thereby exposing them to community 
needs and impressing upon them the 
value and knowledge of skills necessary 
to be effective and responsible citizens. 


Training and jobs 


In Chicago, the invitation of five 
major Chicago banks to help integrate 
their staffs was considered the League’s 
biggest achievement in, 1963. Integra- 
tion of these banks was to proceed from 
top to bottom level on a co-operative 
basis between the banks and League. 

Another League project, developed in 
conjunction with the Cook County De- 
partment of Public Aid and the Yellow 
Cab Company, has increased job op- 
portunities for 1,300 welfare recipients. 
Cook County officials estimate a saving 
of over four million dollars annually by 
Chicago taxpayers, as a result of the 
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jointly sponsored project to retrain the 
relief recipients as taxi drivers. Gradus 
ates of the project’s three-week-long 
course were hired by Yellow Cab, and 
continue to recieve aid until their earn- 
ings equal their relief grants. 

In New York City, the Urban League, 
in co-operation with banks and other 
groups, has successfully set up machin- 
ery to stimulate Negro citizens to estab- 
lish their own businesses. Another 
important landmark, which concerns 
both education and an improved labor 
market, is the New York League’s pro- 
gram to help Southern-educated school 
teachers to qualify for the New York 
teaching license. This program is 
being carried out jointly with Yeshiva 
University. 

Two other projects that have paid off 
in increased employment dividends are 
the Skills Bank and the Secretarial 
Training Project. Late in 1963 the 
Urban League launched a Skills Bank 
project to meet the rapidly increasing 
demands for skilled and professional 
workers in business and industry. This 
project has met with extraordinary 
success In overturning traditional bar- 
riers to Negro employment and blazing 
new trails. 

The program, designed to place skilled 
and professional Negroes in top jobs, is 
being carried out by “local” banks in 
fifty-two local League headquarters and 
a central “bank” at National head- 
quarters in New York City. By June of 
1964, the bank reported that, in forty- 
one cities, a total of 1,217 placements 
were made—in many cases, a major 
break through the “white only” barrier. 

This nationwide talent search is de- 
signed to find technical, skilled, and pro- 
fessional workers for business and indus- 
try, those who may now be unemployed 
or underemployed, meaning those not 
working at their highest skills. By up- 
grading qualified Negroes, the program 
helps unemployed Negroes to move into 
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the jobs vacated; to boost income 
levels; to strengthen family life; to in- 
form employers of qualified Negroes; 
and to impress upon Negro youth the 
need for qualifying themselves for jobs 
available to them, often for the first 
time. 

Our concern in urging Negroes to 
qualify themselves is particularly urgent 
today. The new laws have opened the 
doors to equal opportunity—-but men 
must be found with sufficient skills to 
take advantage of it. 

The Secretarial Training Project was 
developed to upgrade the skills of Negro 
secretaries who have basic knowledge 
and make them really competitive in the 
job market. The Urban League has 
conducted four free training courses this 
year in co-operation with New York 
University. Virtually all of the girls 
who benefited from this are gainfully 
employed. 


Decent shelter 


Urban League research recently high- 
lighted the excess rent payment-—run- 
ning into millions of dollars—which 
Negro families are paying for substand- 
ard housing. Other findings analyzing 
sixty-eight cities highlighted the per- 
centage of families in poverty, low oc- 
cupation status, drop-outs, and housing 
deterioration. Such research is indis- 
pensable for producing change. In 
Milwaukee, a federal grant of $103,000 
has been allocated to help low in- 
come jamilies find, build, maintain, and 
improve homes, and in Cleveland a 
$211,000 grant has been received for 
retraining. 

In Omaha, a major breakthrough 
in the League’s long battle against 
discrimination in military installation 
housing occurred. As a result of the 
President’s Executive Order on Housing, 
the Defense Department banned the 
practice of some military base com- 
manders, whereby separate listings of 
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private off-base dwellings available to 
Negro and white armed forces personnel 
were circulated. The order specifically 
cited Offutt Air Force Base as an of- 
fender. In addition, Urban League 
promptings in Omaha resulted in the 
establishment .of the first and only 
integrated housing in the city. 


Strengthening family life 


The National Urban League and its 
affiliates have been compiling all avail- 
able facts and figures on the disgraceful 
conditions in health and medical care 
affecting Negro communities. 

At the urgent request of the League, 
the Georgia Youth Board unanimously 
voted to maintain services for working 
mothers with children under three years 
of age. These services had been in seri- 
ous legal jeopardy prior to League 
intervention. 

In Pittsburgh, the work of promoting 
adoption of hard-to-place Negro chil- 
dren continued. In addition to its work 
with the Family and Children’s Service 
Minority Adoptions Committee, the 
League met with the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Welfare Department in a 
joint conference with the Philadelphia 
Urban League. The meeting proved 
valuable in clarifying Urban League 
concerns and in providing knowledge 
and understanding of state programs 
and of impending legislation. 

Family life has been strengthened by 
such projects as the Friends and Neigh- 
bors programs of the Washington, D.C., 
affiliate, by which a “host” family 
provides assistance to a newcomer fam- 
ily in finding jobs and housing, and in 
acclimating the family to urban life. 

In addition to the League’s direct 
action programs, a steady stream of 
literature, pamphlets and visual aids 
has been produced and distributed. 
These have been a deciding factor in 
focusing on the inequities suffered by 
Negro citizens, and one result has been 
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an impressive marshalling of community 
forces for positive change. 


A domestic Marshall Plan 


Last year, the National Urban League 
called for a massive, crash effort on the 
part of all governmental bodies, private 
institutions, foundations, and settlement 
houses—in short, by the entire fabric 
of American society—to make compen- 
satory effort for a brief period in time 
to help Negro citizens qualify them- 
selves for the new opportunities opening 
before them. 

A nation which invested $17 billion 
to restore war-ravaged Europe after the 
Second World War should be able to 
create a domestic Marshall Plan which 
will enable Negro citizens to compete in 
the free enterprise marketplace. Ironi- 
cally, critics of the Urban League’s 
program-——those who deplored “special 
compensation,” even for a brief, ten- 
year period—have ignored or refused to 
admit that special effort was exerted for 
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Hungarian and Cuban refugees and that 
their rise in this nation today as a whole. 
far exceeds that of Negro citizens. 

Fortunately there is growing evidence 
today that the League’s Marshall Plan 
appeal has not fallen on deaf ears. 
Across the nation, a domestic Marshall 
Plan, under many varying names and 
titles, including the “War on Poverty,” 
is coming into being. To date, the rem- 
edies proposed have been far short of 
the needs. Much more must be done, 
and soon. 

There is abundance in this nation suf- 
ficient to meet the critical human needs 
of all our citizens, but we must have 
the courage and the vision to invest in 
all our people, in our cities, in our edu- 
cational and vocational plants, colleges, 
and institutions if the great masses of 
Negro citizens, locked into pockets of 
poverty in urban slums and rural shan- 
ties, are to be elevated to a condition 
of dignity and equal opportunity to 
function effectively in the free market- 
place. 


that organization since 1961, 


The Southern Regional Council 


By Lesræ W. DUNBAR 


ABSTRACT: The Southern Regional Council evolved from the 
',Commission on Interracial Co-operation formed in 1919. 
Shaped by and shaping Southern history, it has reflected what- 
ever has been best in Southern ideals, taking its present struc- 
ture in war-year (1944) optimism and declaring against 
segregation in 1951. Odum?’s founding vision sought to solve 
the South’s racial problems through a commanding regional 
body’s oblique attack on underlying stresses—economic, social, 
political—but events early forced the Council to focus on race 
solely. Disruption of traditional racial patterns by the civil 
rights movement may now allow a shift in emphasis from 
human relations to human resources. Commitment combined 
with objectivity has been the hallmark of publications and in- 
formation services. The council comprises a co-optative board 
of 100, which directs policy, and a staff. Autonomous but in 
close liaison are state Councils on Human Relations which have 
general membership. Because the Council is noncompetitive 
and has enjoyed trust, it frequently administers programs 
through and with other agencies. Flexible and unencumbered 
by restraining policies, the Council looks to embody a future 
South of constructive dialogue and cultivation of resources. 


Leslie W. Dunbar, Ph.D., Atlanta, Georgia, has taught at Cornell University, Smith 


College, and Mt. Holyoke College. He worked for the Atomic Energy Commission, 1951- 
1954, and was a Guggenheim Fellow, 1954-1955. He was Director of Research for 
the Southern Regional Council from 1954 to 1961 and has been Executive Director of 
He has contributed articles to various journals and 


magazines. 
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THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 


HE Southern Regional Council 

(SRC), twenty years old in 1964 
and successor organization to the former 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
begun in 1919, has been an indigenous 
strand of Southern history. In some 
measure, which others must estimate, 
it has also helped shape that history. 
Contrary to the view widely held, a 
concern for racial justice and democracy 
has always been an element of the 
Southern tradition, and, even when inef- 
fective and hard-pressed, was never al- 
together extinguished among the region’s 
whites. The Council has embodied and 
increased this element, deriving strength 
and opportunities from its growth, 
shortcomings from its vicissitudes. 


FoRMATION 


The Council was formed during the 
war years, at one of those occasional 
moments in the region’s history when 
there was a widespread opening of the 
mind of the white South to a disposition 
toward, and even a hope for, change. 
Indeed, without this happy climate the 
Council would not, perhaps could not, 
have been established. But a large part 
of the Council’s difficulties since have 
had their origin in the same happy fact. 
For the Council was intended by its 
founders to be a body of commanding 
regional stature and authority; indeed, 
the prominence of a large number of 
the 292 white persons who signed the 
“Atlanta Statement” of 1943 promised 
that it would be. This founding as- 
sumption withered quickly, however, as 
the liberal moment passed and pres- 
tigious names deserted the infant they 
had helped birth, and as over the South 
Negroes turned to the more immedi- 
ately productive leadership of the 
NAACP lawyers to advance their cause. 
When the Council in 1951 took an 
explicit and public stand against segre- 
gation, many—but not all!l—remaining 
whites of power quietly departed. In 
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the last few years, there has been a 
return, not of the same persons, of 
course, but of new men of prominence, 
and the white side of Council member- 
ship again approximates in distinction 
the Negro membership. 

If it may seem passing strange for 
an employee of the Council to write in 
these detached terms of it, the expla- 
nation is at once both simple and basic. 
For the Council, as was said before, is 
a part of the South’s history, and one 
must look at it not only with love but 
with realism. The Council never had 
nor has a realistic chance to be any- 
thing more than the South at its best. 
It can never exceed—though of course 
it can fall short of—its environment of 
men and ideals and intelligence. 


Arms AND METHODS 


The intellectual midwife of the South- 
ern Regional Council was Howard W. 
Odum, who saw in its creation the pos- 
sibility of an immense catalyst further- 
ing his dream of regional development. 
True to Odum’s view that the racial 
relations of the South could not be 
changed and perfected by a frontal 
assault, but only by encountering and 
solving them in the context of the other 
political, social, educational, and eco- 
nomic problems of the region, the Coun- 
cil set out in its early days with all 
these interests. Very soon, however, its 
program focused on race, and has stayed 
there. Odum’s great strategy was arti- 
ficial; race so undercuts and overhangs 
every Southern problem that none can 
be rationally treated without first wrest- 
ing it from enslavement to a debilitating , 
system of race relations. Somewhat 
paradoxically, Odum’s strategy may 
now, twenty years later, be the road for 
continued usefulness of the Council. 

Again, this is said with the detach- 
ment that sees the Council not merely 
as an organization to which one has 
grown deeply attached and identified, 
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“but as the representative of liberalism 
in the Southern region. The civil rights 
movement will have overcome the old 
race relations of the South for but un- 
satisfying results if the same energy 
and intelligence are not soon addressed 
to making the political, social, and eco- 
nomic life of the region—and the na- 
tion—adequately responsive to the 
needs of the newly emancipated people; 
this is to say that emphasis must shift 
from the cultivation of human relations 
to the cultivation of human resources. 
Even in the boldness of its first days, 
the Council proposed as its methods 
research, information, and interracial 
dialogue. Essentially, these are still the 
methods. Especially since 1951, when 
the Council publicized its stand against 
segregation, its research and information 
work has been faced with an interesting 
challenge. Thoroughly committed to 
one side of the era’s most bitter con- 
troversy, the Council has, nevertheless, 
claimed objectivity and factual accu- 
racy for its research publications and 
information services. Combining parti- 
san commitment and objectivity is suf- 
ficiently rare as to be a delight for those 
who attempt it, and the steady growth 
of attention to the Council’s publica- 
tions and the rather dizzying increase 
of demand on its information services 
suggest that the attempt has not failed. 
Early publications of the Council had 
an impressive circulation. Among them, 
such pamphlets as The South: Amer- 
tca’s Opportunity Number One (1945); 
Rupert B. Vance, Wanted: The South’s 
Future for the Nation, with an intro- 
duction by Governor Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia (1946); and Dorothy Dickens’ 
Wanted: A Healthy South (1946) re- 
veal something of the initial thrust of 
the Council. Among the many publica- 
tions of this pre-1954 period, another 
which had wide attention and direct 
influence on Southern practices was 
Race in the News (1950). The Council 
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has always had a basic interest in limi- 
tations on suffrage, and has reported 
and commented frequently. Two pam- 
phlets in particular, released in 1957 
and 1959, and both written by Mar- 
garet Price, had substantial impact on 
the legislative history of the civil rights 
acts. The Federal Executive and Civil 
Rights (1961) received careful atten- 
tion by the Incoming Kennedy Admin- 
istration. George McMillan’s Racial 
Violence and Law Enforcement (1960) 
has been widely used in Southern police 
training. Vivian W. Henderson, The 
Economic Status of Negroes (1963) and 
Robert Coles, The Desegregation of 
Southern Schools: A Psychiatric Study 
(1963) offered light and bearing on 
basic issues. Many of the Council’s 
recent publications have sought to inter- 
pret confused events to a perplexed but 
deeply concerned nation; an example 
of these was Howard Zinn’s Albany: 
A Study in National Responsibility 
(1962). With caution, SRC has ven- 
tured into book publication; to date, 
there have been Benjamin Muse, Vir- 
ginta’s Massive Resistance (Indiana 
University Press, 1961); Muse, Ten 
Years of Prelude (Viking, 1964); and 
James McBride Dabbs, Who Speaks 
For the South? (Funk and Wagnalls, 
1964). Through the years, a monthly 
magazine, New South, has come out. 


THE COUNCILS ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


In 1954, the Council ceased being a 
membership organization in the usual 
sense. Originally, it had absorbed and 
maintained several state groups created 
under the guidance of its predecessor, 
the former Commission. Now it was to 
decentralize, establishing in the various 
Southern states Councils on Human 
Relations, to which all membership was 
transferred and which, about 1957, be- 
came legally autonomous bodies. The 
Southern Regional Council is now a co- 
optative body of about 100 members. 


THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 


Between it and the state Councils on 
Human Relations the relationship that 
has developed is somewhat like that 
between parents and their adult chil- 
dren: as intimate as desired, but not 
binding. The state councils are an 
expression of the “grass roots’ phi- 
losophy of one of my predecessors, the 
late and much beloved Dr. George S. 
Mitchell. They, and their many local 
chapters, give strength, outreach, and a 
capacity for local attentiveness and 
action. It is within them that the old, 
and stil firmly held, belief in the essen- 
tiality of interracial contact and dia- 
logue and co-operative action on real 
problems is today largely expressed. 

The present stucture has also had the 
unintended beneficial consequence that, 
freed from the exigencies of a mass 
membership, SRC has during these years 
of tension been able to move, usually 
quietly but generally freely and effec- 
tively—one believes—in field work of 
many kinds. There have also been un- 
ending consultations with people well 
outside the orbit of civil rights move- 
ment; during these years, the much 
lamented breakdown of communication 
between the races has not been’ nearly 
so real as that between the white South 
and the rest of the nation, and SRC has 
been one of the few open transmission 
lines. 

A not so beneficial consequence has 
been that the new structure almost in- 
evitably yielded, as a by-product, a 
heavily staff-oriented operation for SRC. 
This has enabled SRC to develop an 
unusual degree of flexibility of program 
and versatile staff skills; but surely 
long-run interests, not only of the or- 
ganization but of the liberalism which 
it expresses for the South, require that 
the SRC lay membership—“the board” 
—resume active policy direction. Or, 
to put it differently, in the days of 
“massive resistance,” when only defense 
strategies were possible, they were prob- 
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ably best left to the professionals; in 
the fluid and progressive present, lay 


leadership all over the South must assert” 


itself in behalf of the new opportunities. 

This is not to say that the “board” 
is idle. Its members comprise a very 
large chunk of the progressive leader- 
ship of the South, active in all fields of 
struggle and reform. But for the most 
part the conspicuous leadership they 
supply is outside the program activi- 
ties of the Council itself. They greatly 
strengthen that program, however, and 
not only by the weight of their names. 
At least as important is the base they 
give to SRC’s strategic contacts and 
influences throughout the region, and 
the deeper dimensions they give to the 
staffs understanding of events and poli- 
cies by their frequent informal reports. 

There seems to be a growing intel- 
lectual awareness throughout the nation 
that some measure of conflict, even a 
large one at times, is indispensable to 
social reform. Yet concurrently, we 
have the emergence and growth of the 
new profession of “intergroup relations,” 
which has always, even though some- 
times unacknowledged, the aim of mini- 
mizing if not preventing conflict, and 
of containing it whenever loosed. An- 
other paradox is that the most radical 
wing of the civil rights movement has 
a thorough intellectual devotion—al- 
most obsession—to a fuzzy “power 
structure” theory of social control and 
change, surely almost the purest of 
conservative theories. 


THe VOTER EDUCATION PROJECT 


Undoubtedly a good bit of SRC’s 
work, both in the field and at the 
writing desk, in the decade since 1954 
has sought to minimize conflict and to 
reach the “power structure.” More in 
keeping with the founding vision of SRC 
has been the program which since early 
1962 has been its largest; that is, the 
administration of the Voter Education 
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Project. Here is a combined effort by 
all the principal civil rights groups and 
‘many local Negro organizations to in- 
crease voter registration dramatically 
and, in decisive places, decisively. The 
Project, which will close its field work 
in late 1964, promises to telescope into 
a couple of years the voting growth 
which by normal trends would have 
taken a decade or more. Voting is no 
panacea and registration even less so, 
but without them there is no progress 
at all. 

From the Praject, SRC will draw and 
publish research findings, directed at the 
question of the effectiveness of organ- 
ized activity to counterbalance depress- 
ing socioeconomic conditions. But for 
the present, tne Project can illustrate 
another facet of the SRC program. 
Only because SRC is a noncompetitive 
and generally trusted agency has it been 
able to administer the Voter Education 
Project. In other ways too numerous to 
list, a great deal of SRC’s activities 
involve co-operation with other agencies. 


THE FUTURE 


As the Voter Education Project is 
loyal to SRC’s founding hopes, so too 
is the state Council on Human Relations 
movement. The ties between the state 
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groups and SRC are today drawing 
steadily closer, and nearly everywhere 
the state groups and their local chapters 
are stronger than they have ever been. 
How they may prosper in the future 
depends chiefly on two questions. Can 
they shift from being defensive bands, 
waging a brave fight against hostile 
racists, to the role of creative artisans, 
contributing to an intelligent and hu- 
mane cultivation of all the human 
resources of the region? Will white and 
Negro liberals of the South continue 
to find a biracial association a valued 
instrument for achieving their interests? 

SRC’s own future depends also on 
these same questions. We shall have 
the rule of civil rights in the South, but 
only the bold would today predict 
whether we shall also have an integrated 
social order. We stand a better chance 
of building one if Negroes and whites 
continue to believe that it is worth-while 
to join and work with each other, with 
a candor which embraces their separate 
identities and their common interests. 
The Council has taken pride in being a 
useful organization, free of restraining 
strategies and versatile enough to meet 
many issues. For the future, how the 
Council may evolve depends, as it 


always has, on the configuration of 


Southern society. 


The Congress of Racial Equality and Its Strategy 


By Marvin Ric# 


AsstrAcT: The idea for the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) was originated by James Farmer in a 1941 memo- ' 
randum calling for personal nonviolent direct action to end 
discrimination, and by a group of University of Chicago 
students who staged the first successful United States sit-in 
in 1942. Early chapters of CORE were college-centered be- 
cause of the demands on time involved in its training projects 
and in the sit-ins and picket-lines themselves. CORE’s early 
demonstrations took place mainly in the North and were mostly 
aimed at increasing public accomodations for the Negro. In 
the 1950’s CORE expanded rapidly, forming chapters through- 
out the South and widening its membership to include rep- 
resentatives of all social classes. It also widened its goals by 
working for improvement in Negro employment and housing 
conditions. By 1964, CORE had an income of $900,000 and a 
professional staff of 137, as well as a solid nucleus of CORE 
chapters throughout the country. The dramatic sit-ins and 
Freedom Rides organized by CORE have had visible results 
in civil rights legislation and in increased public accomodation 
for Negroes. Its future efforts will be concentrated on training 
its burgeoning numbers of new members and on working for the 
improvement of Negro living conditions, voter registration, and 
employment. To accomplish its new goals, however, it will 
continue to employ its characteristic nonviolent direct action 
methods—Ed. 


Marvin Rich, AB, New York City, 1s Community Relations Director of the Congress 


of Ractal Equality (CORE). He graduated from Washington University in St. Louts in 
1950, and served as a research analyst, organizer, and administrator for trade unions on 
local, regional, and national levels from 1950 to 1956, im addition to acting as script 
chief in the only operational psychological warfare section in the United States. He was 
a founder of the St. Louis CORE in 1948, and since that time has been active in CORE 


groups in Washington, D.C. and New York City. 
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FEW of us try harder. A few 
: try not at all. Yet the story of 
CORE is the story of an effort—sus- 
tained and sustaining—to put ourselves 
out of business. 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 


James Farmer started it all, in 1941, 
when he went home again to his native 
south. He walked up the steps to the 
“crows nest” reserved for Negroes in 
the local movie theatre. Perhaps for the 
first time, he fully realized that though 
he believed “Jim Crow” was wrong, he 
and most of his friends were actually 
supporting it by their daily actions. He 
wrote a memo posing this dilemma and 
called for the formation of a dedicated 
group of individuals who would combine 
mind and body in an effort to take per- 
sonal nonviolent direct action to end dis- 
crimination. 

This memo was widely circulated 
among student and religious groups, 
liberals, pacifists, and socialists in the 
spring of 1942. One such group was 
composed primarily of University of 
Chicago students. One Sunday after- 
noon following a session, the group 
wandered too far from the campus and 
was refused coffee at a restaurant. They 
tried to negotiate with management, but 
were unsuccessful, in spite of the fact 
that Illinois law forbade discrimination. 
They then began the first race relations 
sit-in in America. They were success- 
ful in changing policy. The first CORE 
chapter was formed out of Farmer’s 
memo and this incident. Ever since, 
CORE chapters have been adapting the 
techniques of nonviolent direct action to 
different sections of the country and to 
different forms of discrimination. 

The first CORE chapters were college- 
centered. They included as members 
students, teachers, ministers, and trade 
unionists. They were small and elitist. 
Only a very few individuals were willing 
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to make the sacrifices of time, energy, 
and reputation demanded of CORE 
members, for chapters usually met every 
other week, and committees met on the 
alternate weeks. There were negotiating 
sessions with management, training ses- 
sions for new members, and workshops 
before major actions. Then there was 
the radical nature of our action—picket 
lines and sit-ins—and the ever-present 
possibility of arrest. But if the chapters 
were small, they were also inclusive. It 
requires discipline and some training to 
sit-in and to respond to insults with 
good will. It does not require an ad- 
vanced degree. CORE chapters have 
increasingly involved persons from every 
walk of life in their membership and 
in their leadership. 

The first CORE chapters were located 
in the North and concentrated on public 
accommodations-——yes, two decades ago 
throughout the North many restaurants, 
bowling alleys, skating rinks, and barber 
shops refused to serve Negroes. There 
were some experiments with interracial 
housing co-operatives and some success- 
ful efforts to open up job opportunities. 
But the main thrust was in public ac- 
commodations and in the North. It was 
in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s that 
CORE moved into the border states of 
Maryland, Missouri, and Oklahoma. It 
was only in the middle 1950’s that the 
radical idea of direct action was able 
to secure a base in the South as a whole. 

As time went on the emphasis in the 
North turned increasingly to jobs and to 
open-occupancy housing. The housing 
efforts included efforts to negotiate with 
realtors and to open tract housing in 
new suburbs to meet the needs of in- 
dividual Negro families. This approach 
represented the largely middle-class base 
of these early CORE chapters. The 
effort to secure jobs, on the other hand 
was primarily centered on semiskilled 
occupations in consumer-oriented indus- 
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tries which were amenable to CORE- 
type pressure. Successes in this field 
inevitably drew in more Negroes with a 
working-class background and subtly 
changed the character of the middle- 
class and predominantly white Northern 
chapters. In the South, almost from 
the beginning there was a far higher 
percentage of black members, even 
though the first emphasis was upon 
public accommodations. 


GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


CORE had grown in the early 1940’s. 
However, the groups were small. They 
had many student members who grad- 
uated and moved away. Further, many 
had been formed to combat a specific 
instance of discrimination and, once this 
was eliminated, they would often dis- 
appear. In the 1940’s and early 1950’s 
there was no paid staff, and CORE was 
entirely an organization of volunteers, 
but, by 1956, the organization began to 
develop a nucleus of solid chapters and 
a trained staff. In the late 1950s, 
CORE developed a series of summer 
training institutes for leaders of local 
groups. Those who participated in these 
institutes were to play important roles 
in the 1960 student sit-ins. 

CORE staffers negotiated at the na- 
tional level with the variety store chains 
involved in the 1960 sit-ins and pro- 
vided workshops at the local level for 
the thousands of students. These efforts 
helped the organization to secure the 
allegiance of many in every section of 
the country and to secure firm roots in 
the upper South. The 1961 Freedom 
Rides, which were initiated, financed, 
and organized by CORE, brought CORE 
to the hard-core areas of the South. 
Today, CORE has a membership of over 
80,000. It has approximately doubled in 
size and budget every year for the past 
five years. Thus, in the year ending 
May 31, 1959, CORE’s income was 
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$62,000 Five years later the income 
was $900,000. There are now 124 
chapters affiliated in every section of the 
country. In 1959 there was a staff of 
seven. Today there is a professional 
staff of 137. 


SoME Rrsutts OF CORE ACTIVITY 


The sit-ins and the Freedom Rides 
were dramatic, and they were successful. 
Within a year of the first sit-in-in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, more than 140 com- 
munities had desegregated at least some 
restaurant facilities. Most of these were 
of the chain variety and department 
stores and could thus be readily identi- 
fied by the Negro shopper who wanted 
service without embarrassment. The 
Freedom Rides secured the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order which 
made possible effective enforcement of 
the Boynton decision. Further, CORE 
followed up with the Freedom Highways 
campaign, in the spring and summer 
of 1962, which opened the Howard 
Johnson and Holiday Inn chains, so that 
by 1962 it was possible for a Negro to 
travel from one end of the country to 
the other with dignity. 

The successes of these campaigns 
brought into CORE thousands who 
wanted to share personally in bringing 
about the civil rights revolution. They 
have taken action individually which 
has brought about change. They nego- 
tiated with management, leafleted, 
picketed, and sat-in. And then, they 
have used the newly opened facilities. 
That first cup of coffee and that first 
hamburger have tasted better than any 
others for thousands. For these people, 
talk by columnists, politicians, and some 
civil rights leaders of returning the 
civil rights struggle to the courts and 
the legislative halls and out of “the 
streets” is a way of saying that they are 
not needed or wanted, that they are to 
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be relegated to the status of dues-payers. 
This status they will no longer accept. 

` Direct action plays an important role 
for the country as well. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the First, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments have been 
the “law of the land” for some little 
time. Most Northern states have had 
civil rights laws for more than eighty 
years, and these laws have been 
strengthened since World War II. And, 
yet, these laws are as honored in the 
breach as in the observance. The non- 
violent activists know that their demon- 
strations which caused people to say: 
“Aren’t they going too far, now?” also 
brought about the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. They know that Act is as strong 
as it is only because of their pressure in 
the streets of Birmingham, Greensboro, 
and Jackson. When they went tọ talk 
to congressmen they could say: “It 
really happened in America; it happened 
to me.” Zev Aelony told his corgress-~ 
man about facing a death penalty in 
Americus, Georgia, on a charge of in- 
surrection. Jerome Smith could -ell of 
being brutally beaten in McComb. Mis- 
sissippi, while law enforcement officials 
looked on. And the congressmen re- 
sponded by strengthening the bill. And 
the American people have responded— 
reluctantly, slowly, hesitatingly—but 
they have responded. When forced to 
make a choice between making a mock- 
ery of the American creed and making 
it a reality they have chosen the course 
of equality. Surely, there has been a 
backlash. It used to be called prejudice, 
but now there is a new term. But most 
of the American people and their rep- 
resentatives have chosen to go forward. 
We in CORE believe that when forced 
to make a choice, they will contirue to 
make the choice for progress. 

The willingness to sacrifice of CORE 
members has also played an important 
role. The first sit-in students who 
actually served their full jail terms in 
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the 1960 sit-ins were members of Talla- 
hassee CORE. The first of the Free- 
dom Riders to serve their full jail terms 
rather than appeal were members of 
New Orleans CORE. After the first 
bus of Freedom Riders was burned in 
Anniston, Alabama, a second bus pro- 
ceeded to Birmingham only to be met 
by a mob. Here Jim Peck, editor of 
the CORE-lator, was brutally beaten. 
Walter Bergman of Detroit CORE is 
still partially paralyzed three-and-one- 
half years later as the result of the 
injuries suffered then. It was a CORE 
member, William Moore, who was 
ambushed and murdered at night on an 
Alabama highway in April of 1963. A 
few months later the vice-chairman of 
Cleveland CORE, the Reverend Bruce 
Klunder, was killed in a demonstration 
against the construction of a segregated 
school. And then CORE staff members 
James Chaney and Michael Schwerner 
and their student companion Andrew 
Goodman were abducted and murdered 
in Philadelphia, Mississippi, on the night 
of June 23, 1964. The sacrifices and 
the determination to go on in spite of 
them have struck a responsive chord 
throughout the nation. The fact that 
three of the four CORE leaders who 
have given their lives are white has 
re-emphasized the essential interracial 
character of the organization. 

There are other forms of sacrifice and 
commitment. CORE Task Force mem- 
bers live on a meager $44.89 every two 
weeks, are occasionally cold or hungry, 
often harassed by local registrars, police, 
and night riders, and frequently dis- 
couraged. They must win the confidence 
of a people whose only protection is 
their seeming apathy. CORE Task 
Force members have picked cotton and 
worked in tobacco fields to win the 
confidence of local people and to earn a 
few dollars for a new shirt. They have 
given years of their lives while friends 
have taken the first steps on more 
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rewarding careers. Their day-to-day 
dedication and sacrifice have played a 
decisive role in the growth of CORE. 


FUTURE GOALS AND PROBLEMS 


But the new recruits who have been 
attracted to CORE because of its 
militancy, its dramatic successes, and the 
desire to share in the sacrificial struggle 
have also brought new problems. Their 
very number has made it difficult to 
train them in methods and in the 
philosophy of nonviolent direct action. 
When a staff doubles in size each year, 
very few can have had much training 
themselves. This past year CORE 
began a series of area training con- 
ferences. In the coming year these will 
be augmented by larger institutes as 
well as by regional workshops on specific 
problem areas. 

During the past year CORE has 
emphasized in the North and in the 
South a program of community service 
to develop community roots, indigenous 
organizations with the ability to help 
themselves economically and politically. 
In the North there has been door-to- 
door canvassing in the sprawling urban 
ghettos to determine the complaints 
that most concern the people themselves. 
This has led to major programs to secure 
housing-code enforcement through rent 
strikes, demonstrations before the offices 
of building commissioners and mayors, 
and tours of the slum buildings with 
community leaders. It has also led to 
successful demonstrations to secure play 
streets and traffic lights. These kinds of 
demonstrations, if effectively followed 
up, can lead to permanent and signifi- 
cant community organization. In Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and northern Florida, 
CORE has developed a series of com- 
munity centers that not only house the 
voter registration offices, but also have 
libraries, game rooms, sewing classes, 
and art activities. 
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The voter registration efforts of the 
past have begun to pay off with sig- 
nificant numbers of new registrants in 
most of the Southern states—excluding 
Mississippi and Louisiana. For example, 
during the past two years CORE staffers 
in South Carolina have co-ordinated 
registration drives that have put 31,000 
Negroes on the books—this in spite of 
the fact that for most of the year the 
registration books are open only one day 
a month and in spite of prolonged slow- 
downs by some of the registrars. The 
voter registration effort which has been 
part of CORE’s Southern activity since 
1956 is now firmly rooted in the North 
as well. In part, this has been a natural 
outgrowth of the effort to service local 
communities more effectively. It has 
also been an outgrowth of the effort to 
defeat Goldwaterism. Soon, the national 
organization will establish a political 
action department to co-ordinate and 
develop local action programs. 

The struggle for an increased share in 
the economy continues to receive major 
effort. CORE works under the assump- 
tion that there cannot be fair employ- 
ment unless there is relatively full 
employment. However, we also know 
that even in a full-employment economy 
there need not be fair employment. 
Negroes could and probably would be 
the last hired and the first fired, con- 
fined to the menial and the dead-end 
jobs So CORE continues to work to 
end discrimination by employers and 
unions. Our major concern has been 
among consumer-oriented industries 
where we can be most effective and to 
secure unskilled and semiskilled jobs 
where the largest reservoir of unem- 
ployed and underemployed manpower is 
available. There have been some notable 
examples of success. The First National 
Bank of Boston, after several weeks of 
picketing and previous months of nego- 
tiations, moved to hire Negroes We 
believe that this will mean approxi- 
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mately 1,000 jobs. To do tkis the 
company re-evaluated its pe-sonnel 


policies and changed requirements for 
many jobs. For example, they decided 
that a messenger really didn’t reed a 
high school diploma. In New York, we 
were able to get the A&P to reverse a 
long-standing personnel policy and 
agree to hire hundreds of frll-time 
Negro employees, whereas they had in- 
creasingly resorted to part-timers. These 
victories point to a concern and z direc- 
tion. To use direct action effectively 
with primary manufacturers, such as 
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steel and aluminum, will be more diffi- 
cult than with consumer-oriented com- 
panies, but not impossible. 

CORE has changed to meet new situa- 
tions and new demands It will continue 
to do so. However, it will also continue 
to emphasize nonviolent direct action 
methods which involve people from 
every status level, to be interracial and 
interreligious, to be national in scope, 
youthful in membership and outlook. 
We believe that it will continue to be 
the cutting edge of the civil rights 
movement. 


and Desegregatton” in process. 
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N 1955, most Americans had not even 
heard of most of the organizations 
whose reports are included in this sec- 
tion. Yet today, just ten years later, 
the desegregation movement in America 
has reached its highest peak of energy 
and effectiveness, largely through the 
efforts of thousands of Negro and white 
Americans working through these six 
groups—the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), the National Urban League, 
the Southern Regional Council (SRC), 
the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference (SCLC), and the 
Student Nonviclent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC). 

Many Americans ten years ago prob- 
ably could have named the NAACP as 
one organization working for desegrega- 
tion, mainly because of its long Listory 
of legal action culminating in the 1954 
United States Supreme Court decision 
banning segregation in the public 
schools. The other five groups, how- 
ever, were either little known or non- 
existent ten yeers ago. Today, most of 
them are familiar to anyone who reads 
a nhewspaper—<z good indication cf how 
rapidly the character of Negro protest 
is changing. 


FROM PROFESSIONALISM TO PERSONAL 
MILITANCY 


These changes may be summarized 
by comparing tie basic means of protest 
today to those of even a few years ago. 
For mest of the twentieth century, most 
American civil rights supporters were 
willing to contribute financially only to 
organizations like the NAACP, whose 
staff professionals carried through the 
front lines activity. The crucial differ- 
ence today is the active personal partici- 
pation of thousands of persons who are 
willing to risk their jobs, social status— 
and, in some cases, their lives—to pro- 
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test segregation. In short: “Year by 
year and month by month, Negroes have 
been growing more militant, more im- 
mediatist, more fed up with limited 
successes and tokenism.” * 

This change from an attitude of pro- 
fessionalism to one demanding personal 
commitment—“putting your body on 
the line,” as student sit-inners put it— 
has had three important correlates: 

(1) The transfer of instiative for 
change from the hands of a relatively 
few civil rights professionals, religtous 
leaders, and “white liberals” to the 
broad backs of militant individuals of 
every color and calling. Prior to 1954, 
the approach of desegregation strategists 
was basically legal and educational. 
Low educational levels, lack of economic 
and political power, and the resulting 
scarcity of articulate Negro leadership 
necessarily had kept the drive for equal 
rights in tbe hands of a few skilled 
professionals. Discrimination was rig- 
idly institutionalized, and change was 
generally slow and piecemeal.’ 

But almost overnight after the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott of 1955—1956, the 
initiative for change shifted to average 
citizens whose segregation-bred frustra- 
tion had been spilling over into action 
at an ever-increasing rate. Organiza- 
tions and their leaders were still impor- 
tant, to be sure, but their role was 
becoming one of channeling and struc- 
turing the energy for change which was 
releasing itself among growing numbers 
of citizens. “Hurry up so we can catch 
up with our followers!” has become 


1 August Meier, “The Civil Rights Move- 
ment: The Growth of Negro Influence,” 
Current, No. 42 (October 1963}, p. 40. 

2 The plea for “time to voluntarily desegre- 
gate” proved to be no answer to the problem 
then, just as it is not now. Change has only 
come about as a result of people and groups 
acting through time, and integration leaders 
in America learned this through many years 
of generally unsuccessful attempts at friendly 
persuasion. 
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a common feeling among civil rights 
leaders.’ 

(2) The development in the last ten 
years of a full-scale social movement for 
desegregation. Sporadic protests against 
racism in America have been going on 
since the first Africans jumped over- 
board rather than be sold into slavery 
some 400 years ago. But not until the 
Montgomery bus boycott and its cata- 
pulting of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
into nationwide prominence was the 
final groundwork laid for development 
of a widespread desegregation move- 
ment. Montgomery dramatically showed 
Negroes a new technique—nonviolent 
direct action—which had won im- 
mediate gains in a hard-core segrega- 
tionist area of the Deep South. More 
importantly, Dr. King was a person 
(not an organization or a court de- 
cision), a living symbol of achievement 
with whom Negroes could identify in 
their strivings for self-fulfillment. So it 
was that nonviolence was added to 
legalistic and educational approaches to 
desegregation. 

The sense of movement crystallized in 
1960 when the lunch counter sit-ins 
among Southern Negro college students 
attracted immediate response from stu- 
dents and organizations throughout the 
nation. Dr. Leslie Dunbar, Executive 
Director of the Southern Regional 
Council, has observed that, almost from 
the beginning, the sit-ins were referred 
to by both participants and observers 
as a “movement,” but that no one ever 
spoke of the “school desegregation 
movement.” From 1960 on, this new- 
found sense of movement and direction 
has, among other things, increased the 
tempo of desegregation, led to the birth 

3 President Benjamin Mays of Morehouse 
College made this comment when the March 
on Washington started spontaneously on its 
route without waiting for the offical signal, 
and other leaders present agreed that this was 


an accurate symbol of the whole Negro 
protest—-from research notes, August 28, 1964 
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of new civil rights organizations and 
the revitalization of existing ones, and 
hastened the national political confron- 
tation with the problem which culmi- 
nated in the comprehensive civil rights 
law of July 1964. 

(3) The growing tmportance of or- 
ganizational structures in channeling 
and co-ordinating the energy generated 
by the emergence of the desegregation 
movement. Movements cannot live, by 
charisma alone—and the current de- 
segregation drive is no exception. Ours 
is an organizational society, so while 
laymen and their mass militant activism 
have become a major source of initiative 
for change, this energy can be effective 
in the long run only if it is appropri- 
ately organized and directed. Efficient 
organization has become increasingly 
important as segregationist community 
leaders learn to deal with direct action 
demonstrations, and organizations like 
the White Citizens Council retaliate with 
stronger economic and political sanc- 
tions. All in all, these conditions have 
helped to hasten the growth of mili- 
tancy in the desegregation movement 
among religious and labor leaders as 
well as the formal civil rights leadership. 


THREE TYPES OF PROTEST 


It is in this context of changing par- 
ticipation and leadership, I believe, that 
the strategies of the six major organiza- 
tions should be viewed. ‘There have 
been three basic methods employed in 
the desegregation effort, which we shall 
label legal, educational, and activist. 
The civil rights groups may be distin- 
guished on the basis of which one of 
these strategies makes up the major part 
of their approach to the problem: 
(1) legal—appeal to law through filing 
suits, court litigation, encouraging favor- 
able legislation, and the like (NAACP); 
(2)  educational—appeal to reason 
through researching, informing, consult- 
ing, persuading and negotiating with 
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political and economic leaders (Urban 
Teague, Southern Regional Council); 
(3) actévist—appeal to morality through 
direct personal confrontation of the en- 
forcers and tacit bystanders of the 
segregated system, usually through non- 
violent direct action in the area of 
public accommodations (CORE, SCLC, 
SNCC). 

While the major approach of each 
organization can be characterized by 
one of the three terms in this typology, 
it should be noted that (1) most of the 
groups today employ the other two 
strategies to some extent and (2) the 
relative emphasis on the three tech- 
niques varies within each organization 
over time, often depending or the 
external situation. Using the same 
framework, the history of protest in the 
twentieth century may be viewed as an 
accumulation o- effective strategies, be- 
ginning with the basically educational 
approach which the NAACP and the 
Urban League followed upon their 
founding in 1909 and 1910, respec- 
tively, adding the turn to effective legal 
means of the NAACP in the 193C’s and 
the Southern Regional Council’s area 
educational function in the 1940’s, and 
including, finally, the growing -mpor- 


tance of direct action with CORE 
(1942), SCLC (1957), and SNCC 
(1960). 


Two essentially educationist strate- 
gies have been used in varying degrees 
by all of the organizations: publications 
and the sponsoring of workshops and 
conferences. All the groups publish 
regular newsletters in addition to issuing 
special releases and pamphlets. Publi- 
cations as a means of fund-raismg are 
becoming increasingly important for all 
the groups, with the exception of the 
Southern Regional Council ard the 
Urban League, for whom more stable 
foundation support 1s a major source of 
income. Another important form of 
communication—the workshop or con- 
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ference—has been a major activity of 
the educationists and an important part 
of the programs of all the organizations. 
Such meetings generally have been of 
two types: (1) to bring Negroes and 
whites together for intergroup experi- 
ences not provided in a segregated 
society,* and (2) to train leaders and 
supporters in the philosophy and tech- 
niques of the organization. 

The role of each of the groups now 
may be assessed in terms of the general 
typology of protest techniques, and 
changes in four important dimensions 
of group life—goals, strategies, leader- 
ship and membership/support. 


THE LEGALISTS 


National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (1909) 


Goals: To end racial discrimination 
and segregation in all public aspects of 
American life.” 

Strategies: Educational activities im- 
portant—especially in voting—but legal 
and legislative techniques have been 
major approach since the 1930’s, when 
courts began consistently upholding un- 
constitutionality of public segregation. 
Approach has expanded considerably 
since 1960, when rapid success of sit-ins 
spurred more direct action.® 


t This type of workshop is, of course, more 
frequent with the educationist organizations. 
A number of other groups have sponsored such 
meetings since the 1940’s, the most important 
of which are the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation—annual Race Relations Institute at 
Fisk University in Nashville; the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; the War Resisters League; 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund; 
the National Student Association; the Anti- 
Defamation League; and the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

5 “This is the NAACP” (New York, April 
1960). The basic goal has been the same 
since the group was founded. 

8 Recently the NAACP Youth Council 
marched on the National Board to demand 
the right to, engage in more direct action 
programs (Art Sears and Larry Still, “Demand 
for More Action, Funds, Pushes Groups 
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Leadership: Board determines policy, 
but effective leadership at executive level 
from Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary 
since 1955—and with the organization 
for thirty years. Grass-roots leadership 
shared by local executive secretary and 
president of chapter in larger com- 
munities, 

Membership and Supporti: Dues-pay- 
ing membership of more than 400,000 
in 1,600 chapters throughout the United 
States. Effectively utilizes structure of 
Negro church, with many clergymen as 
branch presidents, especially in South. 


Tae EDUCATIONISTS 
National Urban League (1910) 


Goals: “Opportunity, keynote of 
American freedom, bas been the theme 
of the National Urban League since its 
founding.” * 

Strategies: Social work and com- 
munity organization emphasis. Educa- 
tional, consulting, and persuasive activi- 
ties designed to convince employers and 
government officials that equal opportu- 
nity is economically as well as morally 
right. Important programs include 
youth talent search and training, pro- 
moting compliance with federal equal 
opportunity regulations, research on 
Negro-white demographic differences, 
and wide distribution of findings in 
such pamphlets as “Economic and 
Social Status of the Negro in the United 
states.” § 

Leadership: Highly trained national 
staff, full-time professional local direc- 
tors. Increasing militancy since Whit- 
ney M. Young, Jr., became Executive 
Director in 1961—reflected in Young’s 
proposal for a “Marshall Plan for Negro 





Closer Together,” Jet, Vol. 24, July 18, 1963, 
p. 20). 

1“A Fair Chance in the Race of Life” (New 
York: National Urban League, 1962). 

8 Published in 1962, utilizing 1960 census 
data. 
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Americans” and his full participation in 
the March on Washington. i 

Membership and Support: Nonmem- 
bership organization, supported largely 
by foundation grants. Some 8,000 
volunteers and staf members through- 
out the nation.’ 


Southern Regional Council (1944)*° 


Goals: “To attain, through research 
and action, the ideals and practices of 
equal opportunity for all peoples in the 
South.” 1 

Strategies: Maintenance of a reputa- 
tion for careful and objective research 
makes SRC a respected spokesman on 
Southern economic, political, and social 
problems. It has done much through 
this role to legitimate the ideal of deseg- 
regation in the South. Not an activist 
organization; therefore has unique access 
to the media, business leaders, educators, 
religious leaders, and government off- 
cials, and is able to serve as mediator 
between activist groups? Organiza- 
tion and service of state and local 
human relations councils. Wide circula- 
tion of journal, New South, and numer- 
ous releases, reports and pamphlets. 
Representative examples: “What the 
Supreme Court Said” (1955); “The 
Economic Effect of School Closing” 
(1959); “Integration and Industry: 
What Price Tag for ‘Massive Resist- 
ance’?” (1960); “The Federal Executive 
and Civil Rights: A Report to the Pres- 
ident” (1961); and “The Price We 
Pay [for Discrimination]” (1964). 

Leadership: Professional staff trained 
in political science, law, economics, 

9 PAR: Newsletter of the National Urban 
League (Winter 1962), p. 1. 

10An outgrowth of the Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation, which had been in 
existence for some twenty-five years. 

11 Statement from Council letterhead. 

12 See the conclusion of this paper for a 


discussion of the Council’s role in the Voter 
Education Project. 
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sociology, journalism, governed by Board 
of Directors. Rapid staff growth with 
new programs since 1960. Executive 
Director is Dr. Leslie W. Dunbar, 
widely respected as knowledgeable on 
race relations and the South. 

Membership and Support: Nonmem- 
bership organization, supported largely 
by foundation grants. Volunteers and 
some staff in state and local human 
relations councils. Several thousand 
academicians, agency personnel, reli- 
gious, educational, and economic -and 
political leaders subscribe to putlica- 
tions. 


THE ActIvists 1° 
Congress of Ractal Equality (1942) 


Goals: To abolish racial discrimina- 
tion through application of the Gandhian 
philosophy and techniques of nonviolent 
direct action.”* 

Strategtes: Pioneered nonviolent di- 
rect action demonstrations with sit-ins, 
stand-ins, wade-ins, in the North in 
1940’s and 1950’s; Journey of Recon- 
ciliation to test interstate bus facilities 
in Middle South in 1947; supplied 
intensive leadership training for sit- 
inners in 1960’s; led Freedom Rides in 
1961 Like other activists, approach is 
basically moral, confronting society’s 
sense of right and wrong directly in- 
stead of working through law or rezson. 
Recent leader in organizing voter r2gis- 
tration and community centers in Deep 
South. 

Leadership: Small, action-trained na- 
tional staff including field workers; 
volunteer leadership on National Council 
and in -ocal chapters. National Di- 
rector since 1961: James Farmer, a 
founder in 1942, has gained position of 

18 Basic information on the  activists— 
CORE, SCLC and s3NCC—from observaczions, 
documents and interview data in the files of 
James H Laue 

14 Condensed from the masthead of CCRE’s 


newsletter, The CORElster, and “This is 
CORE”—publicity pamphlet. 
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major leadership in civil rights move- 
ment in short time. 

Membership and Support: Small 
active membership organized in ap- 
proximately 50 local chapters; required 
commitment to continuous direct action 
on local level keeps active membership 
small. Rapid growth in local chapters 
and all phases of program since sit-ins 
began in 1960. About 10,000 financial 
supporters in 1960, now well over 
60,000. 


Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence (1957) 


Goals’ “To achieve full citizenship 
rights, and total integration of the 
Negro in American life . . . to dis- 
seminate the creative philosophy and 
technique of nonviolence . . . to secure 
the right and unhampered use of the 
ballot for every citizen . .. to reduce 
the cultural Jag.” 15 

Strategies: Founded to spread tech- 
niques of Gandhian nonviolence which 
brought desegregation on Montgomery’s 
buses,*® SCLC remains basically direct 
actionist in approach. Educational and 
legal work often implemented through 
direct action. Most important con- 
tribution to strategies of movement: 
highly professional citizenship education 
and voter-registration schools, training 
indigenous leaders from throughout the 
South. 

Leadership: SCLC was formed as an 
organizational embodiment of the major 
symbol of direct action in America—Dr 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who is Pres- 
ident. Day-to-day policy and implemen- 
tation under leadership of Executive 
Director Reverend Andrew J. Young, 
who succeeded Reverend Wyatt Walker 
in 1964. Rapid expansion of office and 
field staff since 1961, including Direc- 

15 Condensed from masthead of the SCLC 
Newsletter. 

16SCLC’s distnbution of Dr. King’s books 


and other writings is a major method of dif- 
fusing nonviolent philosophy and strategies. 
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tors of Citizenship Education and Voter 
Education; nonprofessional local leader- 
ship—mostly clergymen. 

Membership and Support: Approxi- 
mately one hundred affiliates—church 
groups, civic organizations, and the 
like—in some thirty states, mainly 
engaged in fund-raising. Budget in- 
creased ten times from 1960 to 1964 
with expanding program in direct action 
and voting. Major fund-raising source: 
Freedom Rallies with Dr. King speaking 
in all parts of the country, sponsored 
by affiliates. 


Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (1960) 


Goals: In 1960, to build “a social 
order of justice permeated by love.” 
In 1963, to build “an interracial democ- 
racy [that] can be made to work in 
this country.” +7 

Strategies’ Formed to facilitate com- 
munication among sit-inners in 1960, 
SNCC worked primarily in mass non- 
violent direct action for first year. Sig- 
nificant change in 1961: decision to take 
the movement into rural Black Belt 
through voter-education work. SNCC 
field secretaries, living on close to sub- 
sistence salaries, are more consistently 
on the rural front lines than any other 
group. Organized first large voter proj- 
ects in rural Georgia and Alabama, 
and laid groundwork for the now ex- 
tensive voter work in Mississippi. Major 
strategic contribution: building indige- 
nous leadership through field secretary- 
led projects in Deep South. 

Leadership: Co-ordinating Committee 
of representative sit-in groups in 1960 
became full-time staff of fifteen leave-of- 
absence students in 1961; grew to more 


17 Conference, April 1960, and statement 
from a descriptive pamphlet on SNCC, 
August 1963. The difference in the two 
phases represents a “secularization” which is 
a common tendency in social movements as 
they mature. 
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than 200 field secretaries in 1964 
Policy-makers James Forman and, 
Robert Moses envision program de- 
signed to revolutionize Deep South 
political and economic caste system. 

Membership and Support: “Not a 
membership organization, but rather an 
agency attempting to stimulate and 
foster the growth of local protest move- 
ments.” *® Financial support from vol- 
untary contributions, aided by founda- 
tions in voter work, Northern Studerit 
Movement, and various Northern 
Friends of SNCC groups. 


A GENERALIZATION: CRISIS 
BRINGS CHANGE 


The major generalization deriving 
from these data is that in virtually every 
case of desegregation in the United 
States, change has come only after the 
development of a crisis situation which 
demanded rapid resolution by a com- 
munity’s leadership structure. It may 
have been a legal mandate which had to 
be met, or the loss of business due to 
demonstrations, or the fear of school 
closings—any situation defined by the 
decision-makers as a severe enough 
crisis to demand solution. 

This Crisis-Change model provides 
the framework for understanding how 
the three strategies have worked to- 
gether in the desegregation process A 
crisis arises whenever a significant num- 
ber of elements in the social structure 
deviate from expected patterns enough 
to threaten the system’s equilibrium. 
In terms of our typology, such threats 
to the status quo may come from court 
cases and equal-opportunity legislation 
(legalist), or through some form of mass 
protest (activist). In either case, crisis 
within a community must be resolved 
ultimately through face-to-face negotia- 
tion (educationist). Or: Activists may 
test the constitutionality of a law, be 
bailed out and defended by the legalists, 


18 bid, August 1963. 
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while the educationists help thə com- 
. munity adjust if the case produce3 a new 
legal definition of the situation. 


THE POLITICIZING OF THE PROTEST 
MOVEMENT 


Though strategies differ, the emerging 
goal of all the civil rights organizations 
seems to be social and economic self- 
help within a framework of equal op- 
portunity.’® All the groups reflect this 
orientation in their growing concern for 
development of indigenous leadership. 

But social and economic self-help 
and equal opportunity are only possible 
within representative political institu- 
tions. ‘Thus, it is not surprising that 
the Negro protest is already well into 
an essentially political phase. There are 
numerous indications already: citizen- 
ship education, voter registration, the 
Mississippi Summer Project, and the 
Mississippi Freedom Party’s challenge 
at the 1964 Democratic National Con- 
vention. The real measure of things to 
come, however, was begun early in 
19€2: the massive—an initial three- 
year grant of more than $500,000— 
Voter Education Project sponsored by 
several foundations, blessed by the 
federal government, co-ordinated by the 
Southern Regional Council, and carried 
out by the other five organizaticns plus 
many more. In its first two years, the 
Project had, among other things, reg- 
istered more than 550,000 new Negro 
voters in the South.”° 

The increasing reliance on political 
means will call for still greater com- 


19 Note that the stated goals of the legalists 
and educationists are phrased strictly in 
secular terms, while all of the activist groups 
have said that they are striving toward goals 
with definite philosophical (that is, Gandhian) 
or theological (Judaeo-Christian) bases. 

20 Southern Regional Council releas2, August 
2, 1964. 
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mitment and organizational skills. It 
must, in fact, combine the best of the 
three strategies discussed here in order 
to succeed. Assuming this trend, we 
may conclude with several predictions 
about the course of the protest in the 
next few years: 

(1) The need for greater technical 
sophistication—in interpreting and de- 
fending provisions of the civil rights 
law, or in behind-the-scenes consulting 
with community leaders through crisis 
periods, for instance—may produce a 
trend to a new kind of professionalism, 
but at a much broader and more militant 
level than the pre-1954 variety. 

(2) In the North, civil rights ad- 
vocates and community leaders will 
work more closely together for equal 
opportunity in housing and jobs in an 
effort to avoid more ghetto riots like 
those of last summer. 

(3) In the South, the activists will 
necessarily gain increasing support from 
legalists and educationists as they con- 
tinue to challenge local custom and 
thereby demand enforcement of federal 
law—and protection of their very lives. 

(4) Finally, we can expect to see 
more of the trend to co-operation mani- 
fested in the Council of Federated 
Organizations," the National Confer- 
ence on Religion and Race,** the March 
on Washington, and the formation of 
the United Council on Civil Rights 
Leadership. In short, the civil rights 
groups will be putting aside past differ- 
ences over strategy as the growing 
sophistication of segregationist resist- 
ance—North and South—makes con- 
tinued re-integration of the movement 
itself a practical and moral necessity. 

21“COFO,” a united project of the NAACP, 
CORE, SCLC, SNCC and other groups. 

22 Attended by 600 representatives of all 


major faiths in America in Chicago, January 
1963. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Some Present Aspects of Physical Anthropology 


By W. W. HOWELLS 


HYSICAL anthropology is a little 

more than a hundred years old. It 
has a number of special journals of its 
own,’ as well as many outlets in more 
general publications in anthropology. In 
spite of the volume of literature, how- 
ever, its professional practitioners have 
always been relatively few. 

This has to do with its nature. It is 
centered on a subject of study, man, 
rather than on a discipline of study, 
like paleontology or psychology. Con- 
sequently it originally served as a vortex 
into which were drawn anatomists, zo- 
ologists, and other strangers—those who 
formed the frst societies—and has con- 
tinued to do so to the present. Latterly, 
for the same basic reason, it has tended 
to make its practitioners diverge and 
specialize again, in the study of blood, 
or of primates, or of growth or body 
form. Nevertheless, the essential co- 
herence has been expressed in two re- 
cent books which succeed in relating, as 


t Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d'An- 
thropologie de Paris, Vol. 1, 1859; American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. 1, 
1918, Zeitschrift fur Morphologie und An- 
thropologie, Vol 1, 1889; Human Biology, 
Vol. 1, 1930; Anthropologischer Anzeiger, Vol. 
1, 1924. 


has never been done better, the several 
aspects of physical anthropology as a 
whole,? 

Also, in recent decades the field has 
gone through a full transformation in 
sophistication and approach. A primary 
purpose in the beginning was the de- 
scription and classification of races; an- 
other was the recognition of a handful 
of fossil men, more or less dateless but 
believed to be ancient, and the attempt 
to place them on a ladder reaching from 
ape to modern man. Since then, the 
growth of genetic knowledge and evolu- 
tionary theory has completely altered 
the old assumptions about race and hu- 
man variations, and the discoveries of 
geology and paleontology have de- 
manded assimilation into a systematic 
comprehension of human evolution. 
Thus, physical anthropology has had to 
accommodate itself to all the complexi- 
ties of evolutionary and genetic biology, 
of course enormously increasing its un- 


2 Frederick S. Hulse, The Human Species 
(New York: Random House, 1964); G. A 
Harrison, J. S. Weiner, J. M Tanner and 
N A. Barnicot, Human Biology: An Intro- 
duction to Human Evolution, Variation and 
Growth (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964). 
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derstanding of the significance of man’s 
. physical variation. This is a long way 
from the plezsant inventory-taking of 
the old days. There have been other 
objects of attention, such as growth, or 
primate behavior. But the impact of 
discovery on the subject, and thus, in 
turn, of what the subject has to say to 
the world, is above all shown by these 
developments in race and variation and 
in human evolution, and I shall confine 
myself to these topics. 


VARIATION IN MAN 


The meaning of recent work on race 
and variation is best appreciated in the 
light of the past. Anthropologists then 
sought to record the traits—skin color, 
head form, and the like—which made 
the skarpest distinctions in the world’s 
populations, and their measurements 
and statistics were directed toward the 
same end—of finding reliable differences 
between averages of head form cr brain 
size. They endeavored to perceive the 
essential types of the races, blurred as 
these might be by supposed accidental 
variation and hybridizing. The pursuit 
was almost empty of theory: [ew as- 
sumptions were made as to the meaning 
of racial features, or racial origins, ex- 
cept that some were doubtless more 
“primitive.” 

The same view suffused skeletal stud- 
ies, even when the interest was sup- 
posedly anatomical. Certain variations 
recorded, like lesser curvature of the 
lumbar spine, were “more common 
among the lower races,” according well 
with a notion that such “races” were 
indeed closer to apes, as any enthusi- 
astic early follower of Darwir might 
hope to discover—which made the dis- 
covery that much easier. At any rate, 


8 For a survey of other matters, see W. W 
Howells, “Anthropological Assessment,” Hand- 
book of Measurement in Education, Psychol- 
ogy and Socology, ed. D. Whitla «Reading, 
Mass.: Addison Wesley; in press). 
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there was more concern with race as the 
reason for such differences than with 
functional or other causes. 

Various elements forced fundamental 
changes in this view. One was the ad- 
vance of genetics, above all, in estab- 
lishing a particularly important fact: 
constant recombination of parental genes 
in a population means that the varia- 
tion is permanent and essentially irre- 
ducible, and that the mean is only a 
central tendency, the commonest sta- 
tistical combination, and not a “type.” 
The force of this is now realized: such 
variation is a major defense of a species 
in survival, providing the material for 
fresh adaptation by natural selection 
under changing conditions. The varia- 
tion accordingly is not evenly dis- 
tributed—different populations have dif- 
ferent emphases, or proportions of genes 
governing a trait, so that any species, 
man included, has “races” or the po- 
tential therefor. All this is the first ba- 
sis of evolution.* 

The familiar anthropometric variation 
is easily comprehended in such terms. 
But it has been the exploitation of blood 
traits having simple Mendelian, single- 
gene inheritance which has lately made 
the general framework specific for man 
and, in fact, with intensive recent work, 
made him a particularly informative 
laboratory subject. The sickling trait, 
common in Africa, has become familiar; 
a variant of hemoglobin for which one 
gene—the heterozvgous state—causes a 
barely discernible and harmless differ- 
ence in the blood cells, while conferring 
a higher immunity against malaria in 
children; while the double dose of the 
abnormal gene—homozygous—results in 
a lethal anemia. This is one of the best 
examples known to zoology of a bal- 
anced polymorphism, or constant main- 
tenance of three states—normal, pro- 

tE Mayr, Animal Species and Evolution 


(Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1963). 
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tected heterozygote, and anemic—be- 
cause the population as a whole has the 
advantage of numerous protected indi- 
viduals at the cost of a much smaller 
proportion of deaths; the positive se- 
lection for the AS form strikes an equi- 
librium with the negative selection for 
the lethal SS form. 

This proved to be one entering wedge 
to many recent discoveries. Biochemists 
were able to show, in the molecular 
structure of hemoglobin itself, that S 
differs from A in the substitution of a 
single amino acid in a chain of nearly 
300 such units.” A large number of 
further hemoglobin variants have been 
discovered, typically due to a single 
gene, and many with coherent geo- 
graphical distributions. Some cause 
anemias in the homozygous state but 
none as severe as hemoglobin S. The 
molecular structure of several of these 
variants is now known, further illumi- 
nating their natures and genetic rela- 
tionships. Two other single-gene “dis- 
eases,” thalassemia and glucose-6-phos- 
phate dehydrogenase (G6PD) deficiency, 
have entered the picture. These also re- 
late, differently, to hemoglobin stability, 
and both seem to protect against ma- 
laria, in that they are even less favor- 
able as a host to malaria than as func- 
tioning tissues of the individual. Thus 
a complex picture emerges of natural 
selection operating between man and 
malaria, with the human populations 
having a choice of several different 
genes, that is, in different gene systems, 
for defense. 

Recent years have also shown such 
unsuspected variation in certain other 
categories, especially the alpha, beta, 
and gamma fractions of globulin in 
blood serum, in particular the hapto- 
globins and transferrins, and the so- 
called Gm factors. These show some 


5H Harris, Human Biochemical Genetics 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1959) 
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striking geographic patterns, but the 
possible selective value of any such- 
variants remains unknown. With these 
new traits added to the classic red cell 
antigens, the large total number of 
identifiable genes offers increasing hope 
of mapping human chromosomes, by 
demonstrating linkage groups, through 
greater-than-chance association of genes 
from generation to generation. Recent 
progress has nevertheless been slow, ex- 
cept for finding a region evidently con- 
taining the genes for G6PD, color blind- 
ness, and the Xg blood factor on the X 
chromosome (sex-linked). However, a 
second field of rapid advance is scrutiny 
of the chromosomes themselves, through 
new techniques of cell culture and 
preparation. ‘Translocations and dele- 
tions of chromosome parts, and extra 
chromosomes from errors in gamete for- 
mation, are demonstrably responsible 
for various gross deficiencies, including 
classic mongolism. This kind of in- 
vestigation also should speed chromo- 
some mapping.’ 

By contrast, progress with the well- 
known red cell antigens has recently 
been more routine collecting and gap- 
filling rather than new discovery. Ad- 
ditions to these known by the middle 
1950’s—ABO, MN, Rh, P, Kell, Duffy, 
Lutheran, Lewis, Kidd, Diego—are the 
Xg, Sutter, and Auberger systems, ex- 
cept for rarer one-family antigens.’ 
Only in a few cases have these blood 
types so far given evidence of relation- 
ships to disease resistance more subtle 
than the sickling case cited above, but 
it is to be suspected on strong theo- 
retical grounds that, wherever such real, 
patterned variation, as opposed to rare 
deviations, exists—that is, true poly- 
morphism—in a population, there is 


eD D Lawler, “Localization of Autosomal 
Genes in Man,” Human Biology, Vol. 36 
(1964), pp. 146-156. 

TR. R Race and R Sanger, Blood Groups 
in Man (Oxford. Blackwell, 1962). 
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some external sackground against which 
ethe population derives advantages be- 
cause of the variation. 

The same has long been suspected for 
the genetically unanalyzed but more fa- 
miliar external features like skin color 
or lip form, and some reasonable ex- 
planations have been advanced, though 
not fully demonstrated. Other kinds of 
variations, such as those of body form, 
are investigated by increasing refined 
methods of assessment and statistical 
analysis,® and this likewise shows that 
wide ranges of body build persist within 
a given population, while considerable 
differences in central tendency s2parate 
such populations as the European, the 
Japanese, and the Sudanese tribes of 
the Upper Nile.® 

In sum, it was the first racial traits 
used—-skin color or nose form—which 
gave the impression of rather sharp 
racial boundaries between, for example, 
white-, yellow-, and black-skinned peo- 
ples, and it has been the increasingly 
intensive work in blood traits wich has 
changed this impression. These give 
geographic paiterns in proportiors. The 
ABO, for example, has group B high in 
Asia and Africa, low in Europe, absent 
in American Indians; the MN groups 
give a different pattern, the Rh still an- 
other, and sc on. Thus geographical 
differences are marked and real, but do 
not correspond neatly to oldez racial 
divisions. This points to a view of races 
not es clean categories, discortinuous 
types, but as local populations—whether 
major or minor—in an essentially con- 


8 W H. Sheldon et al, Atlas of Men (New 
York: Harper, 1954); see also, for example, 
A, Damon et al, “Predicting Somatotype from 
Body Measurements,” American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, Vol. 20 (1962), pp. 
461-474. 

9B. S. Kraus, “Male Somatypes among the 
Japanese of North Honshu,” American Jour- 
nal of Physical Anthropology, Vol 10, pp 
347-364: D. F Roberts and D. R. Bainbridge, 
“Nilotic Physique,” Ibid „ Vol. 21, pp 341-370. 
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tinuous human species, intergrading 
rather than overlapping or hybridizing, 
in response to a complex of historical, 
climatic, or disease factors. Between 
widely separate areas, or continents, the 
sum differences may be considerable, 
but in most of this the difference is one 


of different emphasis of variation in the 


same feature, which may be marked in 
some traits—skin color-—slight in others, 
and probably almost indiscernible in 
many or most, 

This is in contrast with the simplistic 
view of the last century, which unfor- 
tunately was easier to grasp intellec- 
tually. The present view, “scientific” in 
the sense that it conforms to evolution- 
ary and genetic theory, is very much 
more difficult to make concise and sim- 
ple, virtually demanding a pretty good 
knowledge of the biology involved. In 
this paradox—that the newer view is 
complex but truer to nature—lies much 
of the public anguish over the meaning 
of race,?° 


HUMAN EVOLUTION 


The handlers of the first human fos- 
sils, especially Neanderthal man, were 
concerned primarily with proving Dar- 
win right—or wrong, as they felt. They 
had an evolutionary gap to fill, and 
the few fossils—as the Java man, the 
Heidelberg jaw, and certain others came 
to light-——could satisfactorily be strung 
along it with no special regard for more 
complex relationships, The classical— 
not the first—description of Neander- 
thal man * frankly set him, for com- 
parative purposes, between a chim- 
panzee and a Frenchman. The error of 
this has gradually become clearer over 
fifty years. 

10 In the last fifteen years UNESCO has 
three times (1950, 1951, 1964) assembled a 
panel of professionals to attempt a statement 
on the nature of race for nonprofessionals, 
and has found it a formidable task. 


11M. Boule, L'homme fossile de la Chapelle- 
aux-Saints, Paris, 1911. 
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Since then a great volume of fossils 
and much fuller understanding of ge- 
ology and dating, together with the de- 
mands of theory, have, as with race, 
brought about a coherent framework of 
human development, though of course 
major gaps remain.** I cannot here re- 
view the process in detail, or even take 
account of the rather considerable dis- 
agreements still prevailing. Considera- 
tion of certain main points, however, 
will reveal the existing state of affairs. 

(1) Emergence of man. “Man,” of 
course, is becoming vaguer in meaning, 
and this heading refers to the ap- 
pearance of Hominidae, the zoological 
family, from the Pongidae, or apes. 
Recent work, especially by Simons,’* 
has tended to mark the milestones more 
clearly, particularly in confirming the 
appearance of several primitive pongids 
in the Oligocene, about 35 million years 
ago. Oreopithecus, recently suggested 
to be a Pliocene human ancestor or 
relative, now seems to be a special off- 
shoot from one of these Oligocene forms, 
Apidium.“ Procunsul, of the Miocene 
of East Africa, appears to have been a 
generalized ape not yet enlarged in 
torso and forelimb like the living spe- 
cies, who are thus adapted for swinging 
through the trees by the arms as the 
principal mode of locomotion. The an- 
cestral gibbons also lacked the trait, so 
that this seems to have been a period 


12 For a historical review, and representative 
evaluations, see W. Howells (ed.), Ideas on Hu- 
man Evolution Selected Essays, 1949-1961 
(Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1962). 

BE Simons, “A Critical Reappraisal of 
Tertiary Primates,” Evolutionary and Genetic 
Biology of Primates, Vol. 1, ed. J. Buettner- 
Janisch (New York: Academic Press, 1964). 

14 J. Hurzeler, “Oreopithecus Bambolii: A 
Preliminary Report,” Verk. Naturf. Ges. Basel, 
Vol. 69 (1958), pp. 1-48. W. L. Straus, “The 
Classification of Oreopithecus,” Classification 
and Human Evolution, ed. S. L. Washburn 
(New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, 1964). 
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when apes were not so specialized, sug- 
gesting that greater leeway then existed* 
for an evolutionary move toward a 
ground-going hominid, although the 
dental distinctions of modern pongids 
were already well established. 

In the later Tertiary the somewhat 
varied forms placed in the genus Dryo- 
pithecus apparently included the ances- 
tors of the closely related chimpanzee 
and gorilla. Simons has re-examined 
the case of Ramapithecus, noted by 
earlier writers as having a short face and 
some hominid characters of the teeth. 
He has added certain specimens for- 
merly assigned to Dryopithecus, as well 
as Leakey’s very similar “Kenyaps- 
thecus” from the Lower Pliocene of Fort 
Ternan, and finds a complex of features 
of jaws and dentition which he holds, at 
least in the absence of other skeletal 
parts, should reasonably be regarded as 
marking the first isolation of the hominid 
ancestry. ‘Thus a date for this event 
on the order of 12 to 15 million years is 
suggested, though that is all the evi- 
dence for hominids which the Pliocence 
has so far provided. 

(2) Australoptthecinae. These now 
well-known fossils were first (1925) 
identified as apes by most authorities— 
though not by the original describer, 
R. A. Dart—but in the light of a mass 
of later material have for twenty years 
been acknowledged to be good hominids. 
Pelvis and trunk demonstrate that they 
had achieved the essential hominid 
adaptation of bipedal locomotion—in 
addition to a purely hominid, nonpongid 
dentition—before the critical “human” 
enlargement of the brain had begun. In 
other words, the australopithecines de- 


15 It is now suggested by Mayr that these 
two are merely species of a single genus, Pan; 
for evidence of their close relationship, and 
special relationship to man, see S. L. Wash- 
burn (ed.), Classification and Human Evolu- 
tion (New York: Wenner-Grenn Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, 1964). 
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fine a well-marked ancestral stage of hu- 
*man development. 

All this was clear by 1950, but recent 
discoveries have amplified the picture. 
Finds have been made since 1959 in 
East Africa, the Sudan, and Israel, not 
South Africa alone, demonstrating a 
broad distribution befitting a ‘stage’ 
rather than a possible marginal develop- 
ment. Leakey’s “Zinjanthropus” and 
“Homo habilis” are, at a minimum, 
evidence of a range of difference within 
the group at least as great as that known 
from South Africa, although other stu- 
dents ‘query Ais making of the latter 
form a species of Homo anterior to, but 
less primitive than, the pithecanthro- 
poids—now generally referred to as 
Homo erectus. Leakey’s Olduvai Gorge 
evidence for dating is more speciic than 
that from Scuth Africa, indicating a 
time span for the Lower Pleistocene— 
and the australopithecines—of approxi- 
mately a million years, beginninz about 
1,750,000 years ago. Full confirmation 
of these dates is still awaited, but there 
is general confidence that the end of 
the Lower Pleistocene was of the order 
of 500,000 to 600,000 years aga. 

(3) Middle Pleistocene development. 
New avidence for the succeeding Homo 
erectus stage has been less copious in 
recent years, comprising the Ternifine 
jaws irom North Africa—1955 cn—and 
the Bed II skull from Olduvai (1960). 
Thus the original Pithecanthropus 
erectus of Dubois—Java Man—is now 
known to have been part of a g2nerally 
similar popuiation, still small-brained 
and thick-skulled, dating at least from 
early Middle Pleistocene times and 
ranging from North China (Peking 
man) to North and East Africa*® This 


16 The. best descriptive summary of all this 
for general reading is C. S Coon, Tte Origin 
of Races (New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1962) 
The place of tha Heidelberg fossil is not clear, 
it is as primitive as, but somewhat different 
from, the other fossils known from this period 
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succeeded the australopithecines—strati- 
graphically at Olduvai—and may have 
overlapped them in time: stone tools 
were clearly produced by these men, 
and simpler tools extend back in un- 
certain association with the australo- 
pithecines into the Lower Pleistocene.” 

Later Middle Pleistocene fossils are 
actually fewer: difficulties arise from 
gaps without fossils. At issue is the fol- 
lowing: it is accepted that there must 
have been an evolutionary human suc- 
cession over these 400,000 to 500,000 
years, entailing both progress and a de- 
gree of differentiation. The progress is 
clear, in brain size and in the ultimate 
appearance of the high, refined skull of 
Homo sapsens, modern man. The dif- 
ferentiation is less clear: there is no 
sound evidence for deciding whether 
several lines led, via, for example, the 
Solo, Rhodesian and Neanderthal men, 
from Homo erectus to sapiens, as Coon 
claims, or whether one, or none, of these 
known forms did so. The racial impli- 
cations are those which have embroiled 
Coon’s book in controversy. 

(4) Modern and Neanderthal man. 
The appearance of modern man can be 
positively traced only to about 40,000 
years ago, ın Europe, South Africa, and 
Borneo. It gives the appearance of a 
relatively abrupt event, following an oc- 
cupation by Neanderthal man of a large 
area of western Eurasia This occupa- 
tion is yearly better documented, with 
Neanderthal skulls for example, found 
recently in Morocco and Greece, areas 
not previously heard from. The puzzle 
of the replacement, and of the source 
of modern man, continues. A few ** cut 
the Gordian ‘knot with a rapid, in-situ 

17 J. T. Robinson and R. J Mason, “Occur- 
rence of Stone Artifacts with Australopithecus 
at Sterkfontein,” Nature, Vol 180 (1957), pp 
521-524 

18 This situation is well reviewed in C L. 
Brace, “The Fate of the ‘Classic’ Neanderthals. 


A Consideration of Human Catastrophism,” 
Current Anthropology, Vol. 5, No. 1, 1964, 
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evolution of the Neanderthals into re- 
cent man, but because of time element, 
problems of other areas, and further 
considerations, the majority do not 
agree. This continues, after many years, 
to be a major problem, more surprising 
because of the relative recency of the 
events involved. 


SUMMARY 


The above outline should indicate the 
firm and the soggy areas of knowledge. 
The gaps are considerable, notably for 
the Middle Pleistocene and for the 
spread of modern man. But the out- 
lines are good, something quite different 
from the day which knew only “the” 
Java man and “the” Neanderthal man, 
and could even entertain Piltdown man. 
We have a general structure with many 
solid members, a good time scale, and a 
coherent series in which many new finds 
now fit most satisfactorily. This struc- 
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ture, in turn, now supports theorizing 
which is not mere guesswork; rather, it 
fits man’s development into general evo- 
lution. The origin of hominids is still 
vague in the data. But the establish- 
ment of the human niche through bi- 
pedalism and the freeing of the hands 
for full-time manipulation is demon- 
strated fully, and dated, by the Austra- 
lopithecinae. And the appearance of 
implements, and thus of culture, con- 
comitant with the expansion of the 
brain from the opening of the Middle 
Pleistocene to the present, suggests 
powerfully that the process of homini- 
zation was duly completed by classical 
natural selection, because tools both 
conferred an advantage in survival and 
opened wider scope for motor and sen- 
sory development in the nervous sys- 
tem,7° 


19S L. Washburn, “Tools and Human Evo- 
lution,” Scientific American, September 1960. 
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Tuomas F. Gossett. Race: The History 
of an Idea in America. Pp. ix, 512. 
Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1964. $6.95. 


The heterogeneity of the American popu- 
lation provides a unique complex within 
which to study the operational history of 
the “race” concept in a developing society. 
Since its inception, this nation has searched 
for a specific national identity, a folk 
identity, that would define it as one peo- 
ple. Since neither genetics nor free or 
forced migration made possible such an 
identity, the bord of oneness has been 
sought ir the ethical principle of equality, 
a principle that would permit the unity of 
races, classes, and ethnic groups in tjeory 
and test it in practice. Our national creeds 
and symbols proclaim the theory of equal- 
ity but group relations as practiced within 
this nation of plural folk reveal that some 
races and ethnic groups have ever been 
less equal than others Chief among these 
nonequalizers has been that which men 
have called race. This theme seems to be 
the burden of the Gossett book. 

Professor Gossett’s scholarly treatment 
of the race idea in America encapsules the 
theme’s many-faceted roles in humen af- 
fairs and indicates the dominant socio- 
political use of the idea at various periods 
in our history. He suggests that our intel- 
lectual emancipation from the race ideas 
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of a European-Teutonic-Anglo-Saxon past 
began with the writings of Frederic Jack- 
son Turner, Vernon L. Parrington, and 
Franz Boas. Boas is credited with having 
done “more to combat race prejudice than 
any other person in history” (p. 418). 
There is no doubt that extensive research 
has gone into the preparation of this vol- 
ume. For such data as are used there is 
extensive documentation—the final fifty 
pages are given to related notes. The 
chapters dealing with the relationship be- 
tween race and language, literature and 
literary naturalism are well-written and 
intellectually challenging. Would that the 
author had accepted the challenge of Par- 
rington’s approach to American literature 
and continued it, for the literature on this 
“most intractable of ail problems” has not 
yet been studied in depth. This suggestion 
might be deemed brash had not Professor 
Gossett suggested that Merle Curti, Charles 
Beard, and Henry Commager, for example, 
chose to ignore the “racism of [Lester] 
Ward, [C. H.] Cooley, [E. A.] Ross, and 
[Jobn R.] Commons—and others like them 
. OF pass over it lightly, perhaps the 
better to present them as heroes fighting 
against black reaction (pp. 173-174).” 
The history of the race idea in con- 
temporary United States is a much more 
complex phenomenon than the Gossett 
treatise presents. We cannot overlook the 
impact of such events as the publication 
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MINORITY GROUP IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 

By J. MILTON YINGER, Oberlin 
College. McGraw-Hill Social Prob- 
lems Series. 128 pages, $3.95- 
(hardcover), $1.95 (softcover). 
Decis with the analytic, moral, and 
strategic questions related to the place 
of a minority group in a free society. 
The focus is on the Negro and the 
racial situation as it exists in the 
United States today. 


THE NEGRO CHALLENGE 
TO THE BUSINESS 


COMMUNITY 
Edited by ELI GINZBERG, Columbia 


University. 111 pages, $4.95 
(hardcover), $1.65 (McGraw-Hill 
Paperback). 


An important domestic issue of the 
20th century—the Negro challenge to 
the American business community—is 
the subject of this most unusual and 
timely work. Early in 1964 senior ex- 

ecutives from 60 leading American cor- 
porations mast at Arden House, Colum- 
bia University, with five experts to ex- 
change ideas and opinions, and to 
illuminate diverse aspects of this com- 
plex problem. This book is a report of 
that mesting. 


TO BE EQUAL 


By WHITNEY M. YOUNG, Jr. 
256 pages, $5.00. 

In this ee forceful, and moving 
book, Whitney Young, the Executive 
Director of the Nationa! Urban League 
and one of the nation’s most distin- 
guished Negro leaders, proposes the 
nation’s first truly comprehensive pro- 
gram of special effort in employment, 
education, housing, welfare, and leader- 
ship-—a program that offers an alterna- 
tive to continuous and deepening racial 
conflict, 
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of the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion’s forty-one volume report in 1911, or 
the atrocities of the Belgian Congo in the 
first decade of this century which gave rise 
to the famed Spiller conference on race 
relations in London during the same year. 
Nor can we ignore the increasing participa- 
tion of our federal government through its 
executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
in determining the course of change in 
the affairs of race Certainly, the dynamics 
and consequences of war and the ensuing 
problems of peace have demonstrated over 
and over the haunting specter of inequal- 
ity for Jews and Negroes, Japanese and 
Chinese, foreign-born and alien folk within 
our society. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) has provided an interna- 
tional arena for our ideas and our practices. 
The philanthropic foundations—Carnegie, 
Field, Ford, Rockefeller, and Rosenwald, 
to cite but a few—have effected new inter- 
pretations of the race concept when gov- 
ernment feared or was loath to tread in 
that area Religious groups and leaders 
have sought redefinitions of the race idea 
within their organizations and throughout 
the nation. But not least among the re- 
definers were the universities and their 
scholars—among them were Robert E 
Park at the University of Chicago, Robert 
M. MacIver at Columbia, Gordon Allport 
at Harvard, and Howard Odum at North 
Carolina, all of whom trained social scien- 
tists with new interpretations of, and new 
insights on, the race, class, culture, and 
ethnic aspects of American society. That 
these movements, institutions, and persons 
are given scant if any mention in this book 
is a fact to be regretted, for the idea of 
race, along with its derivative “racism.” 
remains one of less “cruelty and absurd- 
ism” because of their work Yet. the in- 
escapable fact is that the idée fixe of race 
remains an instrument of power manipula- 
tion in our culture as we continue our 
quest for a one-folk identity, a tribal image 
that has an acceptable genealogy. 
Tra De A RED 

Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Haverford College 
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Frenise A. Locan. The Negro in North 
Carolina, 1876-1894. Pp. ix, 244 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964. $6 00. 

Recognizing that “the period between 
1876 and 1894 constitutes a lacuna in -the 
history of North Carolina,” Dr Logan, 
professor of history in the Agricultural, and 
Technical College of North Carolina, has 
written a detailed and scholarly history 
of the Negro during the years. between 
the resumption of “home rule” by the 
white Democratic Bourbons and the fusion 
and triumph of the Republicans and Popu- 
lists His is a significant contribution, 
since the 561,018 Negroes who lived in 
North Carolina in 1890 constituted ap- 
proximately one-third of the population of 
the state 

The Democratic triumph in 1876 marked 
the return of the native whites to power 
but it did not mean the complete elimina- 
tion of the Negro from politics Many 
Negroes continued to vote and some to 
hold office However, legislative districts 
were sO gerrymandered, election laws so 
altered, and the appointive power so con- 
centrated in the Legislature that any real 
chance of Negro rule even in the “black” 
counties was eliminated 

Most Negroes—646 per cent—derived 
their livelihood from farming, either as day 
laborers, tenants, or small landowners. 
The Negroes’ wages were relatively lower 
than those of the whites, and their condi- 
tion was somewhat more depressed Many 
moved to the towns and cities to become 
servants or to engage in one of the dis- 
tinctly “Negro jobs” such as that of 
barber, nurse, midwife, laundress, or la- 
borer. The tobacco industry employed 
Negroes but the cotton textile mills gen- 
erally did not Only a few Negroes oper- 
ated independent businesses or entered the 
professions, except for the ministry. 

Significantly, there was, in North Caro- 
lina, no legal segregation on common car- 
ners and in hotels and restaurants during 
the period under consideration, However. 
the color line in practice was generally 
drawn, and the courts upheld the right of 
the railroads to make their own rules The 
state constitution, as amended in 1875. 
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provided that schools should be “separate 
but equal” for the two races. 

` The author has assembled an impressive 
amount of information about the political, 
economic, educational, religious, and social 
life- of the Negroes of North Caroina in 
the decades follcwing Reconstruction. His 
research has been exhaustive and the text 
is well documented. His style is quite 
readable. It is accurate history but it is 
not impartial in interpretation. It is the 
story of the Negro written from the point 
of view of the Negro The charges of 
discrimination cennot be denied, but there 
is little evidence of understanding of the 
historical background for the discrimina- 
tion or of the point of view of the whites. 
In the light of current progress :n the 
area of civil rights, the machinations of 
the Bourbon poviticians and of the white 
landlords of the 1880’s and 1890’s seem 
unreal and utterly unwarranted. But the 
times were different. “White supremacy” 
was a passion with those who came to 
power after Reconstruction, and th2 atti- 
tude of condescension toward the Negro 
was a more or less inevitable outgrowth 
of the ente bellum social system. 

The Negro was not given equal treat- 
ment before the law, but the author has 
not proved that “. .. as a result of this 
need for an ever-ready cheap supply of 
manpower ... many North Carolina of- 
ficials took an active part in increasing the 
number of convicts in the state peni- 
tentiary’ (p. 211). His concluding sen- 
tence reflects a more balanced judgment: 
“By 1894, in spite of economic, social, and 
political prescriptions, the Negroes who 
remained in the state were optimistic; yet 
at the same time they were acutely con- 
sclous of the obstacles in the path of 
their advancement.” 

W. ALEXANDER MABRY 

Professor of History and Dean 

Randolph-Macon College 

Ashland 


Virginia 


NATHAN GLAZER and DANIEL PATRICK 
MoyNIgAN. Beyond the Melting Pot: 
The Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews, Ital- 
ians, and Irish of New York City. Pp. 
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vii, 360. Cambridge, Mass: M I. T. 
Press and Harvard University Press, 
1963. $5.95. 


The field of intergroup relations has 
long needed a cogent, broad-gauged study 
of the condition and adjustment of racial 
and ethnic groups in the contemporary set- 
ting of an American metropolis. The 
authors of this volume, both veteran ob- 
servers of the role of minorities on the 
urban scene, have addressed themselves 
admirably to this need by reporting on 
their study of the Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Jews, Italians, and Irish of New York 
City. Their methodology combines careful 
scrutiny of a wide variety of existing re- 
search reports, public and private, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental, with insights 
derived from their clearly thoroughgoing 
familiarity with the details of everyday life 
in America’s largest urban complex. While 
certain types of data, obtainable only by 
means of a yet umessayed systematic 
survey research effort, are thus missing, 
the volume at hand still constitutes a 
brilliant accomplishment. 

The essential thesis of this study is that 
the melting pot process, long celebrated in 
American myth and ideology, simply did 
not happen. The major racial and ethnic 
minorities of New York, even those with 
third and later generations, are still seen 
as maintaining distinctive identities and 


styles of life. Concession is made, how- 
ever, to the Kennedy-Herberg “triple 


melting pot” thesis, as it is acknowledged 
that the trend is towards a consolidation 
of the various white Catholic ethnic groups 
into a pan-Catholic community. Each 
minority is discussed in a separate chapter, 
replete with valuable historical as well as 
contemporary materials, and special atten- 
tion is given to the fascinating interplay 
of ethnics with politics on the New York 
scene There is a refreshing absence of 
cant in discussing both the strong and the 
weak points of each group’s communal life 
and accomplishments. 

The volume constitutes a very sub- 
stantial contribution, although a few reser- 
vations may be recorded. While the role 
of social class is by no means ignored. 
greater attention to the role of class in 
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producing separate communal hfe, even 
within a given ethnic group, would have 
added to the value of the study. Also, 
this reviewer is convinced, on the basis of 
his own work on the assimilation process, 
that the massive acculturative force of 
American society and its values, producing 
considerable uniformity in behavior and 
values at given class levels, tends to be 
slighted by Glazer and Moynihan. All in 
all, however, the book is an excellent 
one and adds significantly to our under- 
standing of the processes of intergroup 
adjustment in a pluralistic society. 
Mitton M. GORDON 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Massachusetts 


ALAN P. Grimes. Equality in America: 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority. 
Pp. x, 136. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $4.00. 

PETER I. Rose. They and We: Ractal and 
Ethnic Relations in the United States. 
Pp. viii, 177. New York: Random 
House, 1964. $1.95. 


In different ways, each of these excellent 
books deals with the important problem 
of the structural sources and limitations 
of equality among competing groups in 
American society. Rose’s volume is the 
more conventional, being a “synopsis and 
evaluation of what sociologists and other 
social scientists have learned about Amer- 
= ican minorities, the nature of prejudice, 

-the extent of discrimination and the re- 
action of minority group members to dif- 
ferential treatment” (p. vii). It is a 
valuable and thoughtful work which while 
not a “blueprint for change” provides some 
of the knowledge necessary for translation 
into “workable programs so that we may 
help narrow the persistent status-gaps 
between American racial, religious, and 
ethnic groups” (p. 160). 

Worthy as this goal may be, the book 
must be judged primarily on sociological 
grounds and here Rose must be praised for 
a thoroughgoing sociological treatment of 
materials not often dealt with so intel- 
ligently and sensitively The author is 
obviously immersed in this area and is as 
much at home with social psychological 
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problems and the reactions of minority 
group members to prejudice and discrimi-. 
nation as with the structural processes of 
intergroup relations. Thus, Rose’s chapter 
on the processes of minority group integra- 
tion into American society contains an 
especially valuable discussion—brief as it 
is—of cultural pluralism, amalgamation, 
and assimilation. He recognizes the ideo- 
logical viability of these processes and 
readily notes, for example, that the ideal 
of cultural pluralism is not necessarily 
contradictory to the existence of prejudice 
and discriminatory patterns, This is be- 
cause of the complexity and variety of 
minority-majority group situations in which 
such factors as class interest and con- 
formity to local norms may take preced- 
ence over ideals of national integration. 
One wishes Rose had more opportunity 
to develop such important issues as the 
relation of ethnic and class stratification 
(pp. 10-11), Negro anti-semitism (p. 140), 
and the internal status structure of minor- 
ity groups as a significant influence on the 
behavior of their members. Rose has done 
a commendable job in an area so rapidly 
changing that publications in it are soon 
outdated He closes the book with an 
appendix on related research and an an- 
notated bibliography The book will prove 
especially valuable to interested Jaymen 
and as supplementary reading in college 
courses giving students a concise and useful 
overview of the sociology of race and 
ethnic relations in the United States. 
Grimes, a political scientist, has written 
three essays on what are perhaps the most 
critical domestic issues of our time, religion 
and politics, racial segregation, and state 
legislative apportionment. This book is a 
must for political sociologists as well as 
sociological political scientists. As the 
author points out in his introduction, the 
essays deal basically with equality in 
religion, race, and representation. He 
indicates that equality in American society 
has always assumed a pragmatic meaning 
in that, with the absence of standards to 
prove claimed superiority, Americans came 
to treat each other as if they were in fact 
equal, Of course, claims to superiority 
have always been based on power to en- 
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force specific views, but in American his- 
«tory powerful groups have not been willing 
to risk violence to secure their pcsitions 
Even though Protestantism was znd re- 
mains dominant, religious toleration came 
tobe the “policy of a state in which 
the distribution of power among religious 
groups was such that those in power could 
not successfully impose their orthodoxy 
with sustained violence” (p 13) Grimes 
goes on’to exp.ain how the separation of 
church and staze was a requisite for the 
establishment of religious freedom With 
analytical imsight, he states, “. .. the 
surest safeguard for the equal exercise of 
religious liberty has not rested in an appeal 
to religious principles but in the diffusion 
of religious power” (p. 37). His analysis 
of religion in American society migat have 
benefited from a consideration of the role 
of class and status stratification in the 
proliferation of religious denominations. 

In the next essay, “Race,” the author 
begins by making the not too convincing 
point taat race differs from religion >ecause 
the former is more “visible.” On safer 
ground, he goes on to review the role of 
race in American history, offering 2 useful 
summary of Supreme Court cases regarding 
the Negro. Also examined briefly is the 
rise of racism in response to the social and 
economic needs of particular groups. 

“The Urban Majority” is a fitting finale 
since it ties together all three essays show- 
ing how they merge into one larg issue, 
equal representation Recognizing that 
power is the “political prerequisite for 
freedom” (p. ix), Grimes shows, =hrough 
a historical review of the problem, that the 
basic conflict :n American politics and, 
indeed, in American hfe is between the 
urban constituency seeking the political 
extension of equality and the ruzal ori- 
ented constituency controlling legislatures 
to maintain traditional superiortties in 
religion, race, and politics The battle- 
lines are clearly drawn between urban 
situated minority groups seeking freedom 
through greater access to power and a 
white, Protestant, rural-controlled, political 
system, which is not voluntarily willing to 
relinquish its power. Grimes presents ample 
evidence to support the view of the rural 
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domination of the urban majority in state 
legislatures. In this crisis, and others, the 
Supreme Court stepped into a social 
vacuum to become a major moral censor 
of American society seeking to correct 
these interrelated injustices and thereby 
revitalize the workings of a democratic 
society. 

Congressional reapportionment—when it 
occurs—wul bring about the most profound 
changes ın American society since mass 
immigration and the urbanization of the 
American population. Grimes has per- 
formed an outstanding service in bringing 
these issues to our attention in such an 
illuminating and insightful manner 

SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


jJosepH L. Brau and Sato W. Baron 
(Eds.). The Jews of the United States, 
1790-1840: A Documentary History, 
Vols. I, II, and III. Pp. xxxv, 1034. 
New York Columbia University Press, 
1963. No price 


During the half-century between 1790 
and 1840 the Jewish population of the 
United States increased fivefold from 
roughly 3,000 to about 15,000 persons 
Germany was the country of ongu for 
most of these early settlers, but their 
number also included migrants from Eng- 
land, Holland, and France. The three- 
volume documentary history recounting 
American-Jewish experiences and attitudes 
in this period is the culmination of a decade 
of labor by a research team consisting of 
the distinguished authorities who served as 
editors and a half-dozen other scholars who 
participated in the early stages of this 
enterprise. 

The master generalization emerging from 
this chronicle, repeatedly affirmed. by the 
editors and sustained by the available evi- 
dence, is that “in the new American re- 
public, the wandering Jew had at last found 
a second home and a place where he 
belonged, where he could put down roots, 
where he was not merely a more or less 
tolerated outsider.” The Jews who in- 
habit these pages are notably more serene 
than: their twentieth-century heirs even 
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as they cope with the durable problems of 
external defense and inner identity. The 
uncertainties of Jewish  self-definition— 
race, nation, culture, religion, or state 
—were apparently largely resolved by the 
actuality and the imagery implied by the 
current slogan, “an American citizen of 
the Jewish faith.” 

Blau and Baron are unable to detect a 
distinctively Jewish characterology, familial 
pattern, or political and ideological stance. 
The principle of fragmentation in religious 
Organization seems to have been influenced 
by Protestant denominationalism. Except 
for the concert virtuoso, Daniel Schlesin- 
ger, Jews of the period contributed little 
to music, the plastic arts, or architecture 
The editors caution us that “we must 
not think of those Jews who came to the 
United States in these early days in the 
image of the East European immigrants of 
a later time. These were the enterprising, 
the bold, the venturesome, the daring, not 
those whose lives were ‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought’” By rescuing 
us from the parochialism of a time-bound 
perspective, history ıs, as always, unkind 
to generalizations. 

However, history is a record of conti- 
nuity as well as disjunction. A letter by 
a Philadelphian seeking religious guidance 
from the Ashkenazic Beth Din in London 
recalls the responsa tradition and antici- 
pates its secular version in the Binti Brief 
of the Jewish Daily Forward; a prospec- 
tive undergraduate wonders in 1815 
whether his religion will be a handicap 
in an Ivy League School; Haym Salomon, 
the son of the revolutionary financier, 
deplores the existing state of piety by 
observing that “it is well known that for 
years [there has] scarcely [been a] minyon 
at the proper times of service”; a Mary- 
land legislator, Thomas Kennedy, intro- 
duces a bill that would eliminate a decla- 
ration of faith in the Christian religion 
as a condition of office and is punished by 
the Christian backlash. These and kindred 
incidents remind us once more that phis 
ça change... . 

The Jews of the United States, 1790- 
1840 was originally intended as one of a 
series dealing with the entire course of 
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American Jewish history since 1654. The 
editorial preface implies that owing to fhe 
organizational and financial “heartbreak” 
involved in publishing these first volumes 
the :arger project has been abandoned In 
view of the quality of the absorbing’ initial 
work, this would be a great pity One 
hopes that the editors will manage to 
muster the necessary resources—as one 
eighteenth century gentleman wrote in an- 
other context—"“by Hooke or by Crooke” 
MARVIN BRESSLER 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

R W. Strauss Council on Human 

Relations 
Princeton University 


O Fririor ANDER (Ed.). In the Trek of 
the Immigrants: Essays Presented to 
Carl Wittke. Pp. xv, 325. Rock Island, 
Il.: Augustana College Library, 1964 
$5.95 


This book of sixteen essays was pre- 
sented to Carl Wittke after his retirement 
from academic life. ‘The contmbutors are 
fellow historians of American immigration 
Americans should read this book, for it 
may give them a more healthy perspective 
It actually provides a mirror in which we 
can see ourselves as we are. 

Much has been said about our techno- 
logical achievements. We claim more ad- 
vances.than any other country Is the 
estimate altered when we consider that 
some two-thirds of the fundamental in- 
novations came from men born and trained 
abroad? The first attempt to tunnel under 
the river at Detroit failed This project, 
however, was successfully completed by 
Olaf Huff, a Norwegian engineer. The 
opportunities in extractive industries, trans- 
portation, and communications between 
1879 and 1929 attracted many engineers 
and technicians from Europe 

Agrarian myths drew many. Ownership 
of a farm in America with independence 
from an employer exerted a big pull. 
However, since few had adequate knowl- 
edge concerning the purchase of land, many 
were disappointed. The exaggerated 
stories of rural bliss and future wealth 
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made the rounds in England not only 
among factory workers and farmers, but 
even among hard-pressed gentry. Cheap 
land and independence were the big at- 
tractions. In the decade before World 
War I, New York set about to reinvigorate 
agriculture. Many penniless Finns re- 
sponded. They believed and preached that 
land ownership would bring security, 
health, and happiness. They found, tow- 
ever, that rt gave them assurance of one 
thing only—hard work. 

We read that immigrants came and were 
overjoyed 2y the opportunities. The reality, 
however, was quite different. Many came, 
but from the very first there was a con- 
siderable homeward drift. America ozten 
fell short of her promise of political de- 
mocracy, social equality, and material p-os- 
perity. Instead of an ideal order, many 
found a lend filled with disappointments 
One impor-ant factor in the dissatisfaction 
was that the majority of English came 
from industrial areas. Consequently, they 
were not equipped to operate farms. 
However, not all who failed as farmers 
returned to the homeland. Many remained 
and provided a reservoir of industrial 
skills for the developing Northwest. 

Despite the disillusionments, many who 
returned home became avenues of com- 
munication through which old barriers of 
isolation were broken down. They pumped 
new wealth into the economies of their 
respective countries and popularized Amer- 
ican business methods and products. They 
became proponents of the American way 
of life. 

WILLIAM CARLSON SMITE 

Retired Professor of Sociology 

Dana College 

Blair 

Nebraska 


BERNARD BERELSON and GARY A, STEINER, 
Human Behavior: An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings. Pp. xxiii, 712. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1954. 
$8.95. 


Almost anyone can profit from tais 
massive, professional, and mildly slick 
tome, but rone too much. Messrs. Berel- 
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son and Steiner, with their assistants and 
advisors, have culled an immense literature 
for the 1,045 statements which are the 
substance of their inventory. They have 
then put these statements into arbitrary 
packets, ordered them into smaller hier- 
archies so that some statements subsume 
others, added quotations and tables which 
exemplify the empirical bases of many of 
the statements, and commented articulately 
with warnings, interpretations, evaluations, 
and occasional self-deprecations. It is all 
done in a reasonable approximation to 
every-day language. 

The content of the statements deals 
with a sweeping amount of material: from 
findings regarding certain processes in- 
volved in individual development, per- 
ceiving, learning, thinking, and motivation, 
through a primer on the family, small 
groups, organizations, and various social 
institutions, thence to principles regarding 
stratification, ethnic relations, mass com- 
munication, attitudes, various facets of 
total societies, and certain findings about 
“culture.” The authors make explicit 
most of the possible criticisms of their 
endeavor, and, on the whole, they have 
done a better job than I thought they 
could. 

What is a virtue to one reader will be 
a vice to another. The “outsider” may 
enjoy picking up the general ideas of be- 
havioral science, but may be bored by the 
hard data which studs the book. The 
proof-oriented reader will find much of 
what he wants but be angered by the 
occasional statements that arise sans refer- 
ences or tables. Readers with an inclina- 
tion to the systematic will find a constant 
challenge in the wide fluctuation discernible 
in what constitutes a “finding of the middle 
ange.” A practical man will be intrigued, 
but may sensibly worry that so many gen- 
eralizations about man are limited to the 
United States, where most of the facts 
have been uncovered. 

Anyone can test his pet theory about 
behavioral science with this book. There 
is a seeming truism here, cheek by jowl 
with statements that startle There is too 
little biology, I think, or possibly too much. 
Research has gone where it had methods 
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to carry it, and has evaded the big ques- 
tions. But no one can read this good try 
without some amazement at how much 
energy has already been found for data- 
gathering, or without somewhere experi- 
encing the thud that occurs when an a 
priori arm-chair notion is hit with tough 
and recalcitrant fact. 
WILLIAM WILSON LAMBERT 
Cornell University 


MARTIN SHUBIK (Ed.). Game Theory and 
Related Approaches to Social Behaviour. 
Pp. xi, 390. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964. No price. 


It is usually easy, and certainly good fun, 
for reviewers to quarrel with the author 
of any book A “reader” of “selections” 
consisting of several authors makes this 
dificult. It would not be fair to select 
only those papers which offended one’s sus- 
ceptibilities or to commend those which 
might agree with one’s own bias. It may, 
however, be well within the rules of the 
game to consider critically how the editor’s 
work seems to have been carried out, and 
to say something about the subject matter 
of the volume. 

There is no doubt that too many social 
scientists are ignorant of the theory of 
games, and it is even more unfortunate 
that this does not inhibit some from writing 
about it Nor are social scientists the 
only people guilty of this irresponsible 
behaviour. As Wohlstetter’s chapter points 
out (pp. 209-225) Professor P. M. S. 
Blackett wrote in 1961, “the theory of 
games has been almost wholly detrimental 
. .. to the new school of academic mili- 
tary strategists.” But in 1948 he had said, 
“some armchair strategists ... tend to 
ignore the unfavourable counter-moves of 
the enemy. More chess playing and less 
nuclear physics might have instilled a 
greater sense of the realities.” Wohlstetter 
comments, “Professor Blackett’s polemical 
style and imputation of professional im- 
practicability to his opponents remains con- 
stant. It is just that before he felt that 
they lapsed into error because they had not 
played games, and now it is because they 
have!” But perhaps chess—and no doubt 
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in England, cricket also—is regarded as a 
special exception? 

Wohlstetter quotes numerous authorities’ 
criticisms of games theory and shows quite 
clearly that a considerable proportion of 
ther have either not read the material or 
failed to understand it. But why should 
this chapter be placed well towards the 
latter part of the book? If any reader 
needs to be convinced of the value of 
games theory, he needs convincing before 
he reaches chapter thirteen! Or, he may 
never reach it. i 

Not that the sequence of the material 
presented is lacking in logic, but it is 
rather the logic of one who is quite familiar 
with games theory. After an introductory 
chapter of seventy-nine pages, the next 
forty-one are termed “general” papers. A 
section consisting of five papers on political 
choice, power, and voting follows; next, 
five papers on bargaining, threats, and 
negotiations; and the final section, apart 
from the bibliography, consists of seven 
papers on psychological, sociological, and 
political gaming. The separation of papers 
on “political choice” from those in the last 
section does not seem to be based on a 
very obvious defining line. 

It is, perhaps, safe to assume that the 
work of Dahl is well-known, but is it 
sufficiently well-known that only critical 
comment is necessary in a book of this 
kind? Is it to be assumed that readers 
will know, and not need reminding of 
Dahl’s thesis and be able to appreciate 
the case for the prosecution without any 
points for the defence? Or is this a bias? 

Although this collection of papers has 
faults, it will prove of great assistance to 
those concerned with the appreciation of 
modern games theory, especially as some of 
the journals in which the original papers 
appeared are difficult to obtain. 

Lesrw T. WILKINS 

Royal College of Science 

and Technology 
Glasgow 
Great Britain 


TALCOTT PARSONS. Social Structure and 
Personality. Pp. 376. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. $8.50. 
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As eary as the late thirties, when 
Parsons published his keynote work, The 
Structure of Social Action, a major shift 
occurred in the general orientation of his 
thinking. Previous to that time he had 
-~ been a student of economics, concerned 
with the meaning of capitalism in the 
German literature and especially with the 
phenomenon of “self-interest” in econamic 
t:ansactiors. In the book mentioned, in 
addition, the wors of Alfred Marshall 
played a role only slightly inferior to that 
of Pareto, Durkheim, and Weber. Had 
the book been written ten years later it 
is safe to say that Marshall would have 
been replaced by Freud as one of the lead- 
ing figures in Parsons’ pantheon. Even 
before it was finished, its author undertook 
an intensive study of Freud and has since 
maintained a high degree of interest in 
problems of personality as they are in- 
volved in both cultural and social systems 
and in the interrelationships between psy- 
choanalysis and sociology. 

This interest is reflected in the present 
collection of essays, all of which were 
written over the period of roughly the 
last decade. The first five are devoted 
to “Theoretical Perspectives” and deal 
with the superego, the father symbol, the 
incest taboo, Freud’s contribution to the 
integration of psychology and sociology, 
and psychosomatic relationships in health 
and illness. The second group of four, 
under the general <itle of “Steps in the 
Life Cycle,” deals with the school class 
as a social system, youth in American 
society, character and society, and health 
at older ages. The final set, on “Health 
and Illness,” is concerned with the mean- 
ings of these phenomena in terms of the 
American value system, the role of the 
psychiatrist and the minister of religion, 
and the development of medical sociology 
There is appended an exceedingly use<ul 
bibliography of Parsons’ writings from his 
first paper in 1928 down to and including 
seven pieces not yet published when the 
book went to press. 

The collection as a whole, though not 
strictly an addition to the corpus of 
Parsons’ work—all of the essays have be2n 
or will be published elsewhere—is never- 
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theless a welcome event and one that sig- 
nalizes recent achievements in a particular 
area of this inquiry. 
RoBERT BIERSTEDT 
New York University i 


Jackson Tosy. Contemporary Society: 
Sociali Process and Social Structure in 
Urban Industrial Soctetses. Pp. 598. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. 
$8.25. 


In view of the large number of good 
introductory sociology textbooks already 
available, each new one invites comparison 
with them. This book shares with many 
of them an interactionist approach to social 
phenomena. But this orientation is almost 
incidental, since theoretical rigor is not the 
author’s primary objective. The substan- 
tive focus of the book is on industrial 
societies generally and American society in 
particular. Heavy emphasis is given to 
socialization, deviance, and American insti- 
tutions. The strongest features of the 
book are the discussions of scientific meth- 
odology and the problems of measuring 
social status. ‘The author writes very well 
and the examples that he uses to illus- 
trate his points are both trenchant and 
interesting. 

However, the book is nearer to being a 
reader than it is a textbook. Readers 
seldom give comprehensive coverage to 
general topic areas and Toby’s own discus- 
sions do not make up for this built-in 
defect. His presentation usually parallels 
the articles he has selected rather than 
filling the information gaps between them 
Sometimes his discussions do little more 
than introduce the articles. In his discus- 
sion of the factors which influence the 
degree of social solidarity, Toby mentions 
three factors: sensitivity to mass com- 
munications, family stability, and geo- 
graphic mobility. One article is presented 
for each of these factors. But at no other 
point in the presentation does Toby discuss 
the remaining multitude of integrative 
forces at work in industrial societies, in- 
cluding some of greater importance than 
those he chooses to discuss. Similar gaps 
are found throughout the book The only 
information provided on the behavior of 
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people in different social classes is a 
familiar selection from Hollingshead’s 
Elintown’s Youth. Aside from the ébvious 
problem of incompleteness of presentation, 
the Elmtown example does not seem ap- 
propriate for a book which focuses so 
directly on industrial societies 

The reader also ıs confronted by a very 
uneven discussion of the basic concepts 
of sociology The discussion of the role 
concept, or the lack of it (pp 9-11}, pro- 
vides a specific illustration. At no time 
in the presentation is this key concept 
clearly defined. Contrasting with this im- 
precision is a very detailed and up-to-date 
discussion of the differences between the 
concepts of guilt and shame (pp. 288-289), 
which surely cannot be classified as socio- 
logical concepts. 

In summary, except for the author’s 
writing style and the discussions of meth- 
ods of social research, the book does not 
compare favorably with some of the better 
textbooks currently in use. It is primarily 
a reader, but a very expensive one 

PAUL E. Mott 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

University of Michigan 


DONALD GILBERT McKintey. Social Class 
and Family Life Pp xu, 306. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$6.50. 


“Role compensation” occurs whenever an 
actor is frustrated in one major social 
system and then transfers some, or perhaps 
a good deal, of his energies to another 
social system wherein he is more gratified 
McKinley introduces and develops this 
concept and then applies it to a particular 
problem. He says that the adult male 
derives much gratification from the occupa- 
tional system if he is of high status but 
little gratification if his status is low. 
Being more frustrated, the male of low 
status responds with aggression But he 
is doubly cursed. Not only does the 
occupational system deprive him of grati- 
fication; it denies him outlets for the 
expression of his reactive aggression 
When the low status male gets home at 
night, then, he is in a pretty ugly mood 
and is disposed to treat his children, es- 
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pecially his sons, aggressively and severely 
In McKinley’s words: “Fhe parent at the 
lower level receives less from society in 
the way of esteem, security, and material 
comforts [and probably] receives more 
hostility from his peers and society m 
general. The absence of resources and 
receipt of aggression result in a ‘poverty’ 
of positive effect. The economy of the 
psyche can be maintamed only by dis- 
pelling this hostility to more’ vulnerable 
targets (eg., the child)” (pp. 57-58). , The 
book, he says, is “primarily a theoretical 
and practical statement” of this theme and 
secondarily a report of a study of its 
central hypotheses. 

In developing his thesis McKinley draws 
on numerous studies, but the major data 
of the book derive from 260 question- 
naires of 50 to 60 minutes’ duration given 
to eleventh and twelfth grade boys in 
three high schools in and near Boston. 
The author interprets his data as showing 
that socializing techniques are more severe 
and aggressively tinged at the lower than 
at the higher class levels, that the father’s 
role is more highly correlated with social 
class than is the mother’s, especially with 
respect to the severity of socialization 
methods, that the father loses domestic 
authority at the lower levels because of his 
“social and occupational inadequacy,” and 
that the father expresses greater hostility 
toward, and less involvement with, his 
adolescent son 

Although the book is not large, the 
author finds room to discourse on a wide 
range of topics including his view of 
American culture and of social science 
McKinley is sensitive to the “two-culture” 
problem in sociology. He definitely pre- 
fers the humanistic viewpoint. Of course 
this preference involves both assets and 
liabilities. Among the former are many 
insightful observations. McKinley has 
thought a great deal about his material, 
and his reflections merit serious considera- 
tion, Among his insightful conjectures are 
the following. whereas the unsuccessful 
and emotionally harsh father causes the 
Oedipus complex to be overrepresented 
among lower-class males, the successful 
and prestigious father makes the Electra 
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complex an especially frequent phenome- 
non among upper-class females; the inverse 
correlation of birth rate and social class 
results fram the need of lower-class acults, 
especially males, to have children “over 
whom they can exercise authority, toward 
whom they can express aggression with 
relative immunity, in whose eyes they may 
appear esteemed, and with whom they can 
unguardedly, and in security, regress” (p. 
112); and tole compensation is especially 
likely to appear in ascribed roles, for 
example, in sexual roles, familial roles, and 
in patriotism. 

The usual liability of the humanistic 
emphasis in social science is its disr2gard 
for—even contempt of—scientific method. 
McKinley is not extreme in this view, how- 
ever, for he does not rely solely for evidence 
on his own impressions and those of like- 
minded writers; after all, this is in con- 
siderable part a research report. He ap- 
pears to have constructed his questionnaire 
with great care. Then he presents his data 
in the orm of comparative percentages 
and computes neither measures of associa- 
tion nor of stacistical significance. His 
reason for omitting tests of significance is 
that since the data were not “systemati- 
cally drawn from a specified universe, they 
cannot be generalized with a calculable 
error.” It is true that when sampling 
assumptions are not fully met--and they 
seldom are—the probability values derived 
from tests of significance cannot be literally 
interpreted at face value. On the other 
hand, such tests do give the reader some 
feeling as to the likelihood that an observed 
relationship comes either from a universe 
in which the variables are indeperdently 
distributed or from one in which they 
are systematically interrelated. It is true 
that sampling ir a nonrandom way makes 
the test of signiicance a somewhat 2rrone- 
ous guide in that it may find too few 
or, more likely, too many of the relation- 
ships significant. In this reviewer’s judg- 
ment, however, the reader is better off 
with this somewhat error-laden check on 
the data than to have to rely exclusively 
on the investigator’s unbridled zeal to 
determine which relationships are signifi- 
cant. Thus, had McKinley compu:ed sig- 
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nificance tests, he would have rejected 
more of his hypotheses as unsupported by 
his data—for example, Tables 36 and 43, 
pp. 146 and 157, where the percentage 
differences are too small, and Table 28, 
p. 132, where there is a six-cell table with 
a total frequency of 14. 

A wise man it is who knows the sources 
of his own ideas, McKinley acknowledges 
Talcott Parsons as his intellectual father. 
It is true that McKinley evinces a Par- 
sonian style in his doggedly relentless pur- 
suit of a relationship until it makes socio- 
logical sense. More conspicuous in this 
interesting and valuable book, however, 
is McKinley’s debt to George Homans 
for the concept of social behavior as ex- 
change and to John Whiting for the em- 
phasis on the locus of the control of 
material and emotional resources. 

RoBert F. WINCH 

Professor of Sociology 

Northwestern University 


Err GrnzBerc (Ed.). Technology and 
Social Change. Pp. vii, 158. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964. 


$4.50. 

This volume of original papers on the 
role of technology in our contemporary, 
urban, industrial society was edited for the 
Columbia University Seminar on Tech- 
nology and Social Change by Professor Eli 
Ginzberg. He gives ample credit to his 
wife, Ruth Szold Ginzberg, for her suc- 
cessful efforts to make the discussions fol- 
lowing each paper a readable narrative 
rather than a mere record of who said what 
and how often. 

The first paper, “Perspective on Tech- 
nology” by Charles R. De Carlo, Director 
of Education, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation (IBM), presents some 
excellent perspectives on largeness and 
nicely sets the stage for other shorter 
papers that follow. In discussing the 
consequences of the development of large 
organizations with increasing specialization, 
it is concluded that, rather than man 
becoming a slave to the organization, he 
is permitted a type of freedom that was 
previously not possible. Another provoca- 
tive paper is Columbia Sociologist Daniel 
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Bell’s “The Post-industrial Society,” de- 
scribing that society as one in which busi- 
ness is no longer predominant but one in 
which the intellectual 1s predominant. He 
believes that the future is already visible 
in the new character of American society. 
This brief reference to two of the papers 
should be sufficient to indicate their 
provocativeness. 

The seminar was attended by economists, 
political scientists, sociologists, engineers, 
historians, philosophers, government ad- 
ministrators, and business men who in their 
discussions could neither agree on what 
they ought to be measuring nor how to 
measure it, if they could agree. They 
were apparently at swords’ points on where 
the United States has been, where we now 
are in terms of productivity, how we got 
there, and in which direction we are 
heading. That such a heterogeneous 
group could ever be brought together to 
listen to the papers in this volume was 
an accomplishment That Professor Ginz- 
berg could so ably describe their conflicting 
views on the numerous topics dealt with 
under technology and social change was an 
even greater achievement 

It is not possible to summarize these 
positions and issues but it is apparent that 
a basic communication problem between 
academic fields and various professions 
must be dealt with before we can proceed 
to more sophisticated solutions based on 
an interdisciplinary approach. What is 
most apparent is that the most fantastic 
advances in communication hardware have 
been made while great numbers of our 
fellow men still believe that pigs are called 
pigs because they are so dirty. 

Lyre W. SHANNON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Iowa 


STUART Mupp (Ed). In association with 
Hugh Boyko, Robert C. Cook, Larry Ng, 
and W. Taylor Thom, Jr. The Popula- 
tion Crisis and the Use of World Re- 
sources. Pp. xix, 564. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1964. $7.95. 
During the past few years there have 

been several conferences on problems of 

world population growth in relation to 
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natural resources and the proceedings of 
these conferences usually have been pub- 
lished. The volume considered here 
eventuated without benefit of a confer- 
ence. According to the editors “The choice 
of the population crisis and the use of 
world resources” as the subject of Vol. II 
of the World Academy of Art and Science 
was by vote of the charter members of 
the Committee (ix). 

An item on the dust jacket mentions 
“forty-three articles by eminent world 
figures” The reviewer counted even more 
titles but some of these are simply extracts 
of papers or speeches, lengthy quotations 
from “authorities,” and even poems. 

Apparently the chief editorial job for 
the preparation of this book was that of 
selecting the papers from past publica- 
tions Possibly a few articles were pre- 
pared specifically for this volume. Un- 
fortunately, sources are not always clearly 
indicated so the reader sometimes cannot 
be sure whether he is reading an original 
article on something published in an in- 
determinate place and at an unspecified 
time in the past. 

As to structure, Part 1 is concerned 
with the population crisis and occupies 
three-fourths of the book. Part 2 is on 
the use of world resources. Part 1 begins 
with a section on “The Facts of Popula- 
tion Growth.” Among the articles in- 
cluded are one by the late H F. Dorn and 
one by A. Desmond on the speculative 
subject “How Many People Have Ever 
Lived on Earth?” In the next section E 
R. Black, J. J. Spengler, J. M. Stycos, and 
P. M. Hauser have articles on economic, 
social, and political aspects. Next is a 
series of regional studies including those 
by I. B. Taeuber, S Radhakrishnan, H. 
Rizk, and R. C. Cook. There follows a 
good section on biological aspects with 
contributions by W. O. Nelson, G. Pincus, 
A. F. Guttmacher, J. E. Gordon, F. Osborn, 
H. Muller and others. A section on 
action programs includes papers by B. 
Chisholm, R. N. Gardner, D. S Green- 
berg, C J. Gamble, and G W. Cadbury. 

Part 2 contains articles by H Boyko, 
P. Auger, C. S. Christian, J L. Fisher, 
R. Revelle, R. C. Cook, H. B. van Loon, 
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S S. Farness, H. Hoagland, C-G. Hedén, 
R C Axtmann, and W. T. Thom. 

As may be judged from the list of 
articles selected the contributions are of 
widely uneven scientific quality. The re- 
viewer is sympathetic with the viewpoints 
of the editors. Yet he believes that they 
should have secured more representation of 
views diametrically opposite their own with 
respect to both population and resources. 
Nevertheless the book provides a useful 
collection, 

CLYDE V KISER 

Senior Member, Technical Staf 

Milbank Memorial Fund 


Mary JEAN CORNISH, FLORENCE A RUDER- 
MAN, and SYDNEY S. Spivack. Doctors 
and Family Planning. Pp. 100. New 
York: National Committee on Maternal 
Health, 1963 $2 00 
This unpretentious summary of a i957 

survey on “Doctors and Family Planning” 

is of more consequence than its title and 
form of publication imply Firstly, it 
contributes to our understanding of the 
behavior cf the medical practitioner in the 
advocacy and spread of family planning 
information and techniques. Such knowl- 
edge is of value to those concerned with 
maternal health or planned parenthood 

Secondly, it is a study of professional be- 

havior induenced by law, religion, and 

status. As such, this study has direct 
appeal for specialists in occupational 
sociology. Finally, as indicated in the 
preface, a benchmark is now established 
for the study of changing attitudes among 
those of the medical profession If com- 
parable studies are forthcoming, as they 
should be, the results would probably 
help explain as one example the relation- 
ship between status in the medical profes- 
sion and the willingness to give family 
planning counseling Perhaps status as 
measured reflects a professional orienta- 
tion as opposed to an entrepreneurial con- 
cern. A general trend toward public ac- 
ceptance of birth control would chen 
weaken tke observed relationship between 
status and counseling 

The organization of the text ıs straight- 
forward. Study design and sample are 
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adequately discussed and the reader is 
alerted to a source of bias, the non- 
respondents ‘The per cent of successful 
interviews—88 per cent—is_ sufficiently 
complete for the purposes of the investiga- 
tors. The results gained from the 551 
completed interviews are not seriously 
altered by the losses. Substantive chapters 
are concerned with the problem as seen 
by doctors, the role of the doctor as seen 
by doctors, what doctors do in practice, 
and what doctors would do in hypothetical 
cases. These chapters are followed by the 
usual summary and appendixes. Presented 
in the latter are the questionnaire and 
further details of the sample design. 
Doctors and Family Planning makes for 
informative reading about an interesting 
program of contemporary concern, 
Pri C. Saci 

Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lowpon Winco, Jr. (Ed). Cittes and 
Space: The Future Use of Urban Land 
Pp. 261. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1963. $5 50 


The American planner’s lot is quite a 
happy one He has no power and little 
responsibility. Like Bagehot’s monarch, 
he may expect to be consulted, to en- 
courage, even to warn, but never to rule 
Urban renewal and redevelopment legisla- 
tion usually requires the preparation of a 
plan before its financial and other benefits 
can be had, but the subsequent use and 
enjoyment of benefits by local govern- 
ments and private interests are not con- 
ditioned on compliance with the plan. 
only with provisions of the Jaw Similarly, 
most state laws that “enable planning 
activities permit rather than direct.” The 
whole weight of judicial authority, as 
Charles Haar shows, allows zoning powers 
—‘‘the most widely employed” land-use 
control—to be exercised “without a guiding 
master plan, or, what is even more absurd, 
in disregard of such guidance where it is 
available” Nevertheless, the preparation 
of plans has become a community status 
symbol The planner is nowadays on tap 
although seldom on top; he is part of 
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“a planning team.” The demand for such 
helpful and harmless expertise has much 
increased over the last fifteen years and a 
recent report of the Mellon Trusts in- 
dicates that the 250-odd planners graduated 
each year by the education industry can 
fill no more than half the number of 
positions vacant, 

This volume from Resources for the 
Future, Inc (RFF ) does not reveal what, 
if anything, planners have contributed to 
the recent growth of “metropolitan civiliza- 
tion” That may be judged a serious 
omission since its nine papers dwell upon 
the future and their authors mostly dis- 
sociate themselves from what past plan- 
ners have prescribed In a pointed in- 
troduction, the editor repudiates the 
dominant approach to urban policy making 
as a “synthesis of Utopian logic, physical 
environmentalism, and the custodial view 
of the community’s future... .” Tech- 
nology and wealth, he concludes. have 
changed “the character of our wants, of 
our cities, of our opportunities,” hence city 
problems are “genuinely novel and need 
to be dealt with in new ways.” But when 
one reads of “the automatic processes of 
society” and “the critical importance of 
urban efficiency to the national product,” 
one fears one has fallen among economists; 
the promised intellectual breakthrough 
begins to look like hoary old Dame Utility 
with new costumes by International Busi- 
ness Machine Corporation (IBM). Yet, as 
books on planning and problems go—and 
their number is legion—this one, with its 
focus on factors that shape the growth and 
utilization of urban space must be reckoned 
outstanding, required reading for all con- 
cerned with cities. 

A provocative paper by Melvin M. 
Webber proposes that novel communica- 
tions’ techniques have so reduced costs of 
communication relative to rents and other 
concentration costs that revolutionary 
forms of a diffused “non-nodal city” are 
now feasible and likely; “the essential 
qualities of urbanness are cultural . . . not 
territorial.” Stanley B. Tankel obliquely 
disputes Webber’s prospect while making 
a cogent case for maximizing “open space” 
on street, community, and regional scales. 
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Catherine Bauer Wurster also implies that 
vital aspects of social organization are 
not reducible to terms of communica-’ 
tion costs and holds that the tension be- 
tween concentration and dispersion will 
affect the policy decisions shaping tomor- 
row’s cities Nevertheless, she already ob- 
serves a tendency for the integration of 
more specialized activities to occur at a 
sub-regional rather than a metropolitan- 
regional level Communication-efficiency 
considerations also loom large in Roland 
Artle’s effort to develop a decision model of 
the urban space economy but his ultimate 
concern is to devise policies that will en- 
large a citizen’s “range of choices,” for ex- 
ample, in transportation, rather than merely 
maximize Gross National Product (GNP )! 
Leonard Duhl insists, pace Wingo, that 
“physical environment is part of the in- 
dividual’s identity” and that there is need 
for “a more effective psycho-social frame- 
work for planning the allocation of space” 
Through the concept of “urban design,” 
Frederick Gutheim calls for “some percep- 
tion of the city as a whole” and suggests 
that the task of designers is precisely to 
reconcile utilitarian and social with aesthetic 
criteria Design is “the only creative 
element in the city building process The 
rest is measurement, analysis, projection. 
effectuation.” 

From one reader’s standpoint, the most 
interesting paper is that by Charles M Haar 
on “Social control of urban space,” the 
symposium’s sole resort to the historical- 
institutional approach. Haar expounds the 
varieties of legislative, administrative, and 
judicial regulation of land-uses and in- 
dicates the types of direct and indirect 
control that have evolved since Blackstone 
was deposed by the Supreme Court in 
1926. Law eventually accommodates to 
life and, in the matter of land-use controls, 
the “pace of accommodation seems to be 
accelerating” But like other contributors 
to the RFF Forum, Haar emphasizes the 
urgent need for plans: “goal clarification 
and alternatives.” To that end, Henry 
Fagin wonders aloud “how are the goals 
to be generated” in a pluralistic society 
and looks for some “inspired use of the 
human imagination” in conjunction with 
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the computer. Hopefully, urban planners 
will also supplement their imagining and 
“calculating with advocacy Someone must 
urge people to care. 
Eric E. LAMPARD 
Graduate Program in 
Economic History 
University of Wisconsin 


MELVIN M. WEBBER, JOHN W. DYCKMAN, 
Donatp L. FOLEY, ALBERT Z. GUTTEN- 
BERG, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, and 
‘CATHERINE BAUER WouRSTER. Esplora- 
tions into Urban Structure. Pp. 246. 
Philedelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1964. $6.50. 

This collection of essays by six city 
planners explores the nature of metro- 
politan cities and proposes changes in the 
practices and policies of planning to cope 
with them. The authors, respected pro- 
fessionals in planning, are, in addition, 
well-informed in the social sciences, from 
which they derive many of their insights in 
these essays. But the social sciences 
presently are incapable of explaining cities 
adequately, and these authors do not 
succeed completely in their endeavors. 

While the authors are not of a single 
mind, they advocate, as their main thesis, 
the adoption of developmental planning. 
This treats entire metropolitar. com- 
munities and not only individual cities, 
and is concerned with processes of 
social and cultural change and not only 
spatial organization in them. They op- 
pose, in contrast, static planning, whose 
emphasis is on land-use plans and fixed 
allocations of space and activities. 

Commendable as emphasis on urban 
processes of interaction sounds, the au- 
thors are not agreed on how to pursue 
them. For the most part, they are func- 
tionalists in their thinking, and remain 
partial to ecological and economic deter- 
minism of metropolitan structure. Foley 
proposes that planners be concerned with 
the social and political organization of 
metropolitan cities, within which they may 
study the processes and structures of 
change Webber sees the city as a com- 
munication system, and suggests com- 
munication theory as a means to deal with 
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processes Wheaton, in a chapter on 
Philadelphia, considers how decision-making 
—by governments, business firms, and 
markets—serves to guide processes of 
change in metropolitan communities. 

On the whole, the authors discuss their 
proposals intelligently; but their frequent 
resort to charts and diagrams to clarify 
their arguments also suggests that they do 
not have a conception of metropolitan 
cities firmly in hand. They fail, however 
well they argue, to develop a theory of 
cities. But again, such theories of cities 
are singularly absent in the social sciences, 
and these authors should not be expected 
to supply a fresh one. 

Principally the authors founder in their 
lack of clear conception of community, 
which weakens their efforts at theory 
building. They recognize the ambiguous 
meaning of community in modern societies, 
especially of metropolitan communities, 
and are clear that territory is an inade- 
quate, restrictive criterion of them. But 
they reach no other positive decision on 
them, and have no other systematic means 
sufficient to order their analyses of proc- 
esses of change in cities. 

In his fine summary of these essays. 
Dyckman observes that the authors used 
“the invigorating stimulant of the function- 
alism, tentativeness, and relativism of the 
social sciences.” As a sociologist, I regret 
that they found the social sciences so 
wanting. 

JOHN SIRJAMAKI 

Professor of Sociology 

State University of New York 

at Buffalo 


Wurm W LAMBERT and WALLACE E. 
LAMBERT Social Psychology. Pp. viii, 
120. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, 1964. $3.95. 

ERVING GOFFMAN. Stigma: Notes on the 
Management of Spotled Identity. Pp. 
147. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, 1963 $4.50. 


Both of these little volumes are said 
to deal with social psychological problems, 
but there the resemblance ends. The first 
book, by the brothers Lambert, is intended 
for use in introductory psychology courses 
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and reflects the psychological and research 
orientation of the authors. It presents a 
highly condensed and selective overview of 
the field of social psychology that is gen- 
erally both familiar and comfortable to the 
great majority of psychological social psy- 
chologists. The second work, by contrast, 
is an analysis of relatively novel material, 
stigmatized individuals, people who are 
disqualified from full social acceptance, by 
a brilliant young sociologist working within 
the classic tradition of kis own discipline. 

The Lamberts’ contribution is fairly easy 
to evaluate. It claims no bold new in- 
sights or any striking new syntheses. Given 
its purpose, it should be judged only in 
terms of adequacy of coverage and clarity 
of communication. Good marks can be 
given on both crteria. There is at least 
some discussion of most of the topics and 
problems currently attracting attention in 
social psychology and, by and large, the 
writing is clear and straightforward. Any 
questions I have are generally only a matter 
of personal preference. Should so much 
space have been given, proportionally, to 
research conducted either by the Lamberts 
themselves or by their immediate colleagues 
at Cornell and McGill? As one of many 
possible examples, in their chapter on 
socialization after briefly considering such 
topics as aggressiveness, imitation—this 
latter material is outmoded—affilation, 
identification, and conscience, why do they 
take a page to discuss stage fright? Is 
this last topic as important as each of the 
others? In a few places, furthermore, 
some of the ideas seem to me to be highly 
condensed and a bit abstract for the 
beginning student. Perhaps the authors 
should have tried to cover a little less and 
this in greater detail and depth. Never- 
theless, anyone looking for a brief overview 
of the field as it exists today, at least for 
psychologists, would do well to examine 
this volume and see how it suits his tastes. 

The Goffman volume is an altogether dif- 
ferent matter. Instead of a broad survey 
of many different problems, it presents an 
intensive examination of the stigmatized 
individual’s reactions to other people and 
to himself. Moreover, where practically all 
psychological social psychologists and an 
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increasing number of their sociologically 
trained brethren rely almost exclusively, 
upon quantitative data, Goffman bases his 
report largely upon case studies and auto- 
biographies. 

The book deals with the disfigured and 
the physically handicapped, with addicts 
and alcoholics, prostitutes, mental patients, 
and homosexuals. The author appears 
to have read everything that bears directly 
upon tnese people, and his obstrvations 
are often wise and insightful. Yet this 
volume will also leave some readers dis- 
satisfied. 

Here are some of the misgivings this 
reader felt For one thing, much of the 
book provides only conceptual categories 
that may be useful in the formal analysis 
of stigmatized individuals but stops short 
of enabling us to predict the behavior of 
such people in various situations. When 
specific hypotheses are offered—rather than 
theoretical constructs and categories—some 
seem questionable in the absence of sup- 
porting evidence. In discussing informa- 
tion control, as an illustration, Goffman 
states that in the middle class the more a 
person “deviates in an undesirable direction 
from what might have been expected to 
be true of him, the more he is obliged 
to volunteer information about himself 
.. . the right to reticence seems earned 
only by having nothing to hide” (p. 64). 
I have some doubts as to how general this 
phenomenon is. But going on, I also 
wonder whether some of the author’s 
sociological jargon is really necessary. 
Sometimes his language makes too much 
of what is actually a simple observation. 

Most important of all, however, some 
occasional analyses appear slipshod and 
ill-considered. For example, in trying to 
show that “familiarity need not reduce 
contempt,’ he points out that we often 
expect our wives to adhere to the stand- 
ards associated with the role category, 
“wife,” (p. 53). What does the first state- 
ment have to do with the second? 
Goffman apparently means to say that the 
categorization process is ubiquitous in 
social relationships. The more that is 
known about a particular group, the finer 
can be the categories into which informa- 
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tion about that group will be sorted, but 
even well-knowr people are placed in cate- 
gories and are often expected to behave 
just like others who are in the same cate- 
gory. This categorization process, never- 
theless, does nct necessarily entail preju- 
dice—in the sense of negative evaluations 
—or contempt, as Goffman implies. 

Thesa misgivings are relatively minor, 
however. The author’s analyses and ob- 
servations are generally stimulating and 
provocative, and his case maternal is fre- 
quently quite inzeresting. The book should 
be of considerasle interest to all of those 
who are concerred with “outsiders,” people 
who are different, regardless of the basis of 
this diference. 

LEONARD BERKCWITZ 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 


ERNEST Becker. The Revolution m Psy- 
chiatry: The New Understanaing of 
Man Pp. xi, 276. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. $5.50. 


This volume is not an account of recent 
revolutionary changes in psychiatry. the 
development of community clinics, the 
open coor policy in mental hospitals, and 
the widespread uses of tranquillizing drugs 
Rather it is an expression of revolt against 
the concept of mental illness as a legiti- 
mate province of medicine. In keeping 
with its subtitle “The New Understanding 
of Man,” it also provides an explanation 
of human behavior, an explanation based 
upon Dewey’s transactional philosophy and 
recent progress in the behavioral sciences, 
together with a dash of Freud and Szaz. 

Strictures oc medicine’s proprietary at- 
titude toward mental illness and its narrow 
research focus involve much tilting at 
windmills. It :s significant that the author 
draws heavily upon psychiatric sources for 
evidence of medical shortcomings. Indeed, 
in another publication he noted that the 
social scientist who criticizes the instinct 
theory of human behavior often has the 
uncomfortable feeling that he is charging 
against doors already wide open. His own 
earlier appointment as an anthropologist 
in a university department of psychiatry 
testifies to modern psychiatric emphasis 
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upon an interdisciplinary approach to hu- 
man behavior. 

There is, however, no room for com- 
placency and it is helpful to be reminded 
of shortcomings in our present approach to 
mental ill-health. At times, the author 
becomes somewhat intemperate; for ex- 
ample, he dismisses the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test as a much vaunted test 
which is after all a stupidity test Taking 
man’s sense of self-value as a point of 
reference, he attempts to explain shame, 
guilt, jealousy, love, sadism, depression, 
and schizophrenia This is an ambitious 
project indeed. 

It is rare to find a book which attempts 
to synthesize the contributions of philos- 
ophy, sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
and psychiatry Although no claim to 
originality is made, this synthesis bears the 
stamp of an imaginative creative mind. 
This provocative contribution reads well 
and is enlivened by apt literary quotations 
However, the comment on the dust jacket 
that this volume is meant to be a begin- 
ning rather than a final statement is surely 
appropriate 

Joan M MACDONALD 

Associate Professor of Psychiatry 

University of Colorado Schoo! 

of Medicine 


AARON V CICOUREL and JoHn I Krrsuse 
The Educational Decision-Makers. Pp 
vii, 178. New York: Bobbs-Mernll, 
1963 $295 


In this book, the authors explore some 
general notions about the impact of organ- 
iwational procedures of the modern com- 
prehensive high school on the careers of 
students. They observe that the modern 
comprehensive high school makes a highly 
organized effort, using bureaucratic pro- 
cedures, to identify and develop the talent 
of its students. They contend that the 
labeling of students as _ college-qualified 
and college-nonqualified is to a large extent 
a function of bureaucratic procedures 
employed in the high school, and that 
college-onented students are subject to a 
series of organizational decisions and 
actions which determine how their aspira- 
tions are implemented. The counseling 
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personnel are of great importance in these 
organizational decisions because they play 
a critical role in determining the student’s 
enrollment in a set of courses which will 
meet college entrance requirements, his 
satisfactory completion of such courses, 
and the recommendations he obtains for 
college admission. These decisions may 
be quite independent of the student’s or his 
parent’s aspirations. 

The findings of the stuu, tre based on 
responses to open-ended interviews by ap- 
proximately one hundred students and their 
parents and a group of twenty-two coun- 
selors in a large comprehensive high 
school. The principal findings may be sum- 
marized briefly. First, most students and 
parents are not well-informed about the 
nature or importance of college require- 
ments. Second, the criteria used for 
classification of students into ability and 
performance groups are diffuse in character, 
but progressively define and limit the 
development of future educational, oc- 
cupational, and life careers of students. 
Third, as the counseling system becomes 
more professionalized and more ensconced 
in the organizational structure of the 
school, its personnel plays an increasingly 
important role in determining how students 
are categorized, evaluated, and otherwise 
processed through the system. Thus, the 
training, orientations, and skills of the 
counselors will become of increasing con- 
cern as counselors rather than teachers are 
depended on for the vital organizational 
decisions affecting the student’s educational 
and occupational future. Excerpts from 
interviews with counselors on how such 
decisions are reached leave one with many 

This book must be seen as a case study 
of an atypical, comprehensive high school 
since the school has an unusually large 
student body, is located in an upper 
socioeconomic status Midwestern university 
community, and has a large and highly 
developed counseling system. The sample 
of students and of parents studied is small 
and only illustrative excerpts from inter- 
views with a few counselors are reported. 
Consequently, the study is suggestive 
rather than definitive, but it does deal with 
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an important theoretical and practical prob- 
lem and provides an orientation which 
should be followed up by more systematic 
data-gathering and analysis techniques. 
Some very mteresting territory has been 
staked out; it now needs to be mapped 
more systematically and precisely. 
Wurm H. SEWELL 

Vilas Research Professor 

Department of Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 


Mary A. Bany and Lors V. JoHNsOn, 
Classroom Group Behavior: Group Dy- 
namics in Educaiton. Pp. xi, 412. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1964 
$5.95. 


The relationship between small-group 
theory and its practical application has be- 
come increasingly difficult to spell out. The 
development of theory means refinement 
of concepts and the formulation of hy- 
potheses which can only be tested under 
highly controlled laboratory conditions 
This, indeed, is the often discussed dilemma 
in social science which seems to suggest an 
ever-widening gap between theory and 
practice. In the field of group dynamics, 
there have been attempts to bridge this 
gap, but no one has attempted to extract 
so thoroughly the practical wisdom from 
the now considerable research literature for 
classroom education as have Mary A. 
Bany and Lois V. Johnson. 

The authors have set themselves the 
formidable task of changing the teacher’s 
orientation toward the individual student 
to a attitude of sensitivity to the group 
and its influence upon the individual. Al- 
though this general approach may be found 
in some schools of education today, the 
authors attempt here, in a detailed fashion, 
to translate the language, theory, and 
experimental data of group dynamics so 
that they can be understood by teachers 
and put to practical use The underlying 
reason for this is a strong belief that an 
understanding of group processes is essential 
to successful management of classroom 
groups. 

The teaching of practical classroom 
group dynamics is attempted through a 
discussion which constantly interweaves 
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theory and praczice. ‘The authors have 
collected numerous examples of “real life” 
class incidents reported by teachers. As 
aspects of a concept are explored, labora- 
tory findings are cited and linked to these 
classroom situations. 

In the second half of the book, special 
emphasis is placed upon the role of group 
composition, instructional leadership and 
frustration as factors which influence be- 
havior ın the classroom, and a last section 
is devoted to “techniques for changing 
group behavior” including group decision 
processes and simple research procedures 
which may be used by teachers to under- 
stand their classes. There are, for in- 
stance, descriptions of changing “noisy, dis- 
orderly kehavior in the classroom to orderly 
behavior,” reducing tardiness, “overcoming 
attitudes of defeat,” and “increasing in- 
terest in school tasks.” The reader is given 
many demonstrations of the use of group 
problem-solving techniques to deal with 
familiar disciplinary problems. The book 
should challenge the teacher to try some 
of these positive leadership practices. 

An ex>erimentalist-theoretician in group 
psychology might look upon this book with 
some misgivings. He might point to oc- 
casional loose translations of concepts—~ 
for example, the discussion of group stand- 
ards often confuses apparent confcrmity 
to group standards with like individual 
reactions—and to oversimplifications—for 
example, it is said unqualifiedly that shar- 
ing the same misfortune improves inter- 
personal relations. In general, research 
findings are accepted unquestioningly, and 
the unsophisticated reader is not cautioned 


about the limits of applicability to class-- 


room ccenditions But let the researcher 
attempt to communicate his findings so 
that they can be used meaningfully by the 
classroom teacher, and in all bkeltheod he 
will come to concede the admirable and 
unique accomplishment of Bany and 
Johnson. 
EMMY A, PEPITINE 
Harcum College 


ARTHUR L. KOBLER and Ezra STOTLAND. 
The End of Hope: A Soctal-Clinscal 
Study of Suade. Pp. viii, 226. New 


York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 

No price. 

Studies of individual cases of suicide 
typically adhere to the view that, to quote 
the authors, “suicide-proneness is per se a 
sickness, existing as an autonomous force 
within the individual.” This psychiatric or 
psychoanalytic perspective traditionally ex- 
cludes social and cultural factors, or, at 
most, gives lip service to them in the way 
of pointless statements to the effect that 
“environmental conditions also may be 
important.” 

As one who yields to no man in criticism 
of psychoanalytic theory, I am pleased to 
report that the authors reject a strictly 
psychiatric orientation. Equally important, 
they set forth what is, at least for the 
social sciences, a clear-cut and meaningful 
idea: “Our conception views suicidal at- 
tempts and verbal or other communications 
of suicidal intent as efforts, however mis- 
directed, to solve problems of living, as 
frantic pleas for help and hope from other 
people: help in solving the problems, and 
hope that they can be solved. Whether 
the individual then actually commits 
suicide . . . seems to depend in large part 
on the nature of the response by other 
people to his plea. Zy the response to the 
plea is hopeless and helpless, suscide ts 
more likely to occur’ [Reviewer’s italics]. 

The idea is by no means novel. None- 
theless, it is important because: (1) it is 
researchable; (2) unlike many other ideas, 
it is directly relevant for prevention pro- 
grams; and (3) although the authors do 
not do so, the idea can be extended to a 
more general principle—that reaction to 
deviant conduct or to the anticipation of 
deviance may be a crucial factor in the 
incidence of deviation and individual cases. 

The authors attempt to support the 
idea through case histories on an “epidemic” 
of suicides by patients of a private mental 
hospital—four in six months, three of 
which occurred in three weeks. The con- 
clusion which the authors reached from 
analysis of these cases is as follows: “This 
group of people all came to the hospital 
with expectations of being helped Some 
were actively considering suicide among 
other alternatives. In our view, the 
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hospital and its personnel had the potential 


of providing a crucial source of expecta- 


tion and identification. At the time when 
these patients were admitted to the hospital, 
the hospital staffs self-confidence was 
slowly deteriorating. The hospital and its 
personnel in this situation were incapable 
of providing the disturbed individuals with 
new goals, new social roles, new identities.” 

The idea which either guided or evolved 
from the research is most commendable, 
but a less rigorous test of it scarcely can 
be imagined. For one thing, the authors 
neither formulated nor applied an objective 
method for systematic assessment of re- 
sponses to symptoms of suicidal intent. 
Further, at a minimum they should have 
compared responses to such symptoms in 
at least three spheres: (1) persons with 
some suicidal symptoms but no history of 
attempts, (2) persons with a history of 
suicidal symptoms and subsequent at- 
tempts, and (3) completed suicides. Rather, 
the only support provided for the idea is 
an unstructured analysis of responses to 
the symptoms of suicidal intent of four 
persons who took their lives and one 
who attempted suicide. Frankly, it re- 
quires a great deal of credulity to take 
such evidence seriously. 

Jack P. Gress 
Professor of Sociology 
The University of Texas 


Huco Apam Brena (Ed.). The Death 
Penalty in America: An Anthology. 
Pp xiv, 584. Chicago: Aldine, 1964. 
$7.95. 

This book is a collection of thirty- 
three previously published articles, plus 
six original essays by Professor Bedau, 
who also writes the introductory sections 
of the book’s nine chapters. It is the best 
book on capital punishment I have seen. 
Most major aspects of the topic are 
covered, including the extent and use of 
capital penalities, arguments pro and con, 
assessments of public opinion on capital 
punishment, empirical evidence concern- 
ing its deterrent function, effects of 
its abolition on the crime rate, and 
judicial-legal matters pertaining to its use. 

The infamous list of some two hundred 
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capital offenses under British law in 1800, ` 
many parts of which were inherited by the 
American states, has shrunk by now -fo 
around fifty on our shores, although 
American executions since 1930 have in- 
volved only seven of these. Sharing the 
broad trend in many Western countries 
toward decreased use of capital punish- 
ment, civil executions within the United 
States underwent an irregular decline from 
199 in 1935 to 21 in 1963. With this, has 
occurred an apparent reduction in popular 
support of the death penalty: 68 per cent 
of the public in 1953 reportedly favored 
it for murder, as against 51 per cent in 
1960. 

Statistical analyses of death-row out- 
comes in North Carolina and Pennsylvania 
by Elmer Johnson and by Marvin Wolf- 
gang and his students, respectively, strongly 
support the abolitionist argument that 
racial and class biases intrude in carrying 
out sentences to death. Recent studies by 
Thorsten Sellin, Donald Campion, Leonard 
Savitz, and William Graves, measuring the 
presumed deterrent effects of the death 
penalty, all cast doubt on its efficacy. The 
abolitionists may continue to find grim 
amusement in the fact that, while empirical 
studies of their bête noir support their 
position, arguments for its preservation 
based on speculation, transcendental prin- 
ciples, Benthamite psychology, and the like 
continue in force. Five essays of this kind 
are included One, not surprisingly, is 
written by J. Edgar Hoover, but two, to 
this reviewer’s astonishment, are by Jacques 
Barzun and by Sidney Hook. The latter 
are regarded by Bedau as examples of 
“sophisticated, moderate” apologies for the 
death penalty. For reasons he does not 
make clear, Hook would allow a convicted 
murderer sentenced to life imprisonment 
to choose execution instead. As a pro- 
phylactic measure he would, m addition, 
make the death sentence discretionary for 
a “special group of sane murderers” who 
“will not hesitate to kill again and again” 
if they know that they cannot be ex- 
ecuted. Barzun favors capital punishment 
because he feels that its only present 
alternative, long imprisonment, is worse 
than death. 
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Admittedly weighted toward the aboli- 
tionist position, this volume nevertheless 
contains a wealth of objective information 
on the death peralty, well-indexed, with a 
176-item bibliography. Abolitionist3; will 
welcome Professor Bedau’s enterprise; 
fence-straddlers may be lured into the 
abolitionist camp after reading the less 
objective essays and the scholarly ndings; 
the firm retentionists will, I imagine, con- 
tinue to glower from the circle of their 
own dwindling fire. 

' R. W. ENGLAND, JR. 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Sociology 
University of Rhode Island 


SHANKAR SAHAI SRIVASTAVA. Juvenile 
Vagrancy: A Socio-Ecological Study of 
Juvenile Vagrants in the Cities of Kanpur 
and Lucknow. Pp. ix, 254. New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1964. $7.50. 
Here we have a field study, which is, in 

many ways, comparable to Thrasher’s study 

of gangs in Chicago in the early twenties, 

The researcher goes to the areas where 

the problem is, interviews the boys, 

observes their group formation anc their 
activities, contacts their families, and the 
like. One hundred and fifty lads, between 
seven end eigh:een years of age, were 
studied in both Kanpur and Lucknow— 
cities of a northern state in India called 

Uttar Pradesh or United Provinces. 

Kanpur is industrialized; Lucknow is more 

of a cultural center, historically speaking, 

and the seat of one of India’s best uni- 
versities. There is a process at work in 
the development of a vagrant. He gets 
disengaged more and more from his fam- 
ily; he may have even migrated ən his 
own from another town. The migrant 
seems to take over the coloration of the 
habitat in which he operates. In a sense, 
the young vagrant gets integrated into a 
sort of sub-culture Why he gravitates to 
the sub-culture of juvenile vagrancy is 
not clear. This is the age-old problem 
to sociclogists—vwhy do some take up with 
certain companions street-corner societies. 
vagrant groups. and others do not. Dif- 
ferential association theory has never 
answered this and neither has Cohen. 
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Srivastava does not answer it either, but 
he is cognizant that basic needs are re- 
sponsible for the boy’s gravitation to a 
life of vagrancy, vagrant companions, a 
vagrant sub-culture. “Through vagrancy a 
child is found satisfying his physiological, 
psychological and social needs which he 
fails to do within his own home sur- 
roundings. Vagrant behavior, therefore, is 
understandable in terms of specific needs 
of an individual child and the lack of 
opportunities for satisfying these needs. 
We are convinced that it is possible to 
discover nearly in every case that there is 
some form of blocking in a way of a child’s 
satisfying his fundamental needs normally ” 
The average age of the vagrants studied 
was 13.2 in Lucknow and 14.2 years in 
Kanpur The lower castes among the 
Hindus supply about 47 per cent of the 
recruits to juvenile vagrancy. It was 
also observed that gang ties are inversely 
related to home ties: the weaker the latter, 
the stronger the former. But Muslim boys 
who are somewhat more mobile than 
Hindu boys, seem to develop more predi- 
lection for gang life than Hindu boys— 
develop more “we feeling.” The author 
makes note of the various problems of 
deviant behavior associated with the sub- 
culture of vagrancy; homosexual activity 
develops because the girls are seldom 
available within the Hindu scheme of 
things while pavement dwelling and close 
contacts foster such activity—very few 
vagrants professed to have had hetero- 
sexual contacts; gambling is rather preva- 
lent among vagrants; use of intoxicants is 
also prevalent and so is the use of drugs, 
both of which are highly taboo among 
Hindus and Muslims; stealing is common 
among the vagrants—stealing of edibles as 
well as stealing of valuables and money; 
begging and junking are also widespread 
among the vagrants All of these activities 
fall within normal range of youths who 
have broken away from families or who 
roam the streets in India while maintain- 
ing some vegetative connection with their 
families 
WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Professor of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 
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JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. Economic 
Development. (Revised and Expanded 
Version of Economic Development in 
Perspective.) Pp. xiii, 109. Cambridge, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1964. 
$2.95. 

We have come to expect witty and 
elegant prose from Galbraith and this 
volume meets our expectation. Further- 
more, he treats important public issues 
without being sidetracked on petty prob- 
lems. Economists’ reasoning is put into 
layman’s language with unfailing clarity, 
though with occasional loss of precision. 

The professional economist will find no 
surprises; usual economic arguments are 
not stood on their head as the author has 
been known to do. Arguments are put 
suggestively and are made intuitively 
plausible but are nowhere pursued in 
depth. This may annoy the economist, 
but will satisfy exactly the needs of the 
general reader for whom the book was 
intended. 

The volume consists of nine lectures 
delivered mostly in Indian universities 
while the author was United States Ambas- 
sador in New Delhi. Some of these lec- 
tures appeared earlier in his Economic 
Development in Perspective, but five are 
either new or are completely reworked. 
Comment on the earlier version is available 
m the American Economic Review for 
December 1962; the most suggestive ideas, 
to this reviewer, presented in the new 
lectures will give the flavor of the whole 
series. 

For economies in the earliest stages of 
development he would place major em- 
phasis on developing the human and insti- 
tutional potentiality for growth. Thus, 
emphasis would be upon education, both 
general and technical, upon the develop- 
ment of efficient governmental institutions, 
and upon social overhead capital, especially 
transportation and commumication. Land 
and tax reforms are seen as essential at 
this early stage to establish social justice 
as a prerequisite for development. 

He proposes that economic development 
should be directed toward satisfying the 
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demands of the common man—the model 
consumer—as quickly as possible This 
Popular Consumption Criterion for devel- 
opment would lead to emphasis on agrı- 
culture and light industry in intermediate 
stages of development. : 
Galbraith recognizes that all developed 
or developing nations plan their future. 
The cifference between countries is not 
whether or not they plan “but in the 
degree to which the existence of the plan 
is avowed, in the formality with which the 
goals are spelled out, and in the particular 
techniques used to achieve the goals of 
the plan.” State initiative is used every- 
where to encourage development, particu- 
larly in the early stages, but this does not 
necessitate government ownership of the 
means of production as doctrinaire social- 
ists have held. Central planning and the 
institution of private property are per- 
fectly compatible, and the market mecha- 
nism can be used as an instrument of 
planning. Galbraith holds that socialist 
countries have introduced public ownership 
as a matter of faith rather than because 


it is efficient. “As a result, economic 
performance is regularly sacrificed to 
doctrine.” 


Wars D. WEATHERFORD 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Swarthmore College 


ALAN K. McApams. Power and Politics m 
Labor Legislation. Pp. x, 346. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964 
$7.50. 


McAdam’s work traces the legislatrve 
history of the Landrum-Grifin Act in 
extensive detail. Using both published 
materials and interviews with the official 
and unofficial participants in the drama, he 
gives a detailed analysis of the events that 
led to the enactment of the Jaw and its 
victory over the various alternative reform 
bills. The result is ascribed to the power 
of a public aroused by the McClellan Com- 
mittee hearings and mobilized by informal 
management groups, to inept lobbying by 
a divided labor movement, the interplay 
of the various Congressional personalities 
involved with the bill, and the role of the 
Administration. 
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The McClellan Committee hearings un- 
doubtedly stirred up a considerable public 
demand for labor reform. This demand 
was so great that even the American 
Federation of Lebor-Congress of Incustrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO) was willing to 
support a reform bill, although it chose 
to support one that could not pass and 
withheld its support from the best real- 
istic alternative. The bill that was passed 
did not,- of course, deal with most of 
the evils uncovered by the Committee. 
These were, even then, subject to federal 
and state law. In effect, the pubiic got 
a symbol of reform, but the real struggle 
was outside the area of labor reform and 
pertained to the “degree and direction of 
changes to the Taft-Hartley Act” (©. 17). 
Under the guise of labor reform, manage- 
ment groups succeeded in enlisting the 
general public in what amounted to a 
struggle over the balance of power between 
labor and management. 

It is, of cours2, possible to disagree with 
some points of McAdams’ analysis. He 
makes too much of the paradox that the 
bill was passed on the heels of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional victory of 1958; after 
all, the Republican-Southem Democratic 
coalition continued to operate, as McAdams 
himself points out. Perhaps more stress 
might Lave been placed on the remarkable, 
and almost frightening, ability of manage- 
ment groups tc use the media of com- 
munications in order to marshal public 
support for the Landrum-Griffn bill and 
against alternative reform proposals. The 
story is told, however, and McAdams can- 
not be charged with omitting it. A critical 
chapter on the substance of the finished 
product might also have been useful, if 
only tc point up the poor draftsmanship 
of the law Lawyers have referred to it 
as their full employment bill beceuse of 
the endless opportunities for litigation that 
it offers. 

Notwithstanding these minor details, the 
book may be said to be definitive, and 
represents a significant contribution to the 
literature on the development of labor 
legislation. It should be of interest not 
only ta academic specialists in labor law, 
but also to anyone interested in the 
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process by which major legislation is 
enacted. 
BRUNO STEIN 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Assistant Director 
Institute of Labor Relations 
New York University 


LLoyp C, GARDNER. Economic Aspects of 
New Deal Diplomacy. Pp. ix, 409. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1964. $7 50. 

The author has been assiduous in ex- 
ploring the sources. He doesn’t say so, 
and perhaps he doesn’t think so, but one 
frequently gets the impression of the 
mountain laboring. Memos of this State 
Department staff member to that one, 
records of telephone conversations, diary 
entries in diplomacy are more formal and 
meticulously kept than in other parts of 
government or in business and therefore 


‘are more open to contrast between pre- 


tension and performance. What other of- 
ficials, public or private, command such 
facilities for communication and achieve- 
ment of their objects? They confer 
among themselves, make the most deliber- 
ate representations to their opposite num- 
bers abroad, or telephone or fly to distant 
spots if there is any occasion or for the 
sake of checkups. As Dr. Gardner’s story 
shows, they go, like Joseph’s brethren, 
with double money in their hands to buy 
what they want—that is, they seem to 
command power to make grants or pledge 
loans of any number of millions. They 
travel with an entourage of advisers, inter- 
preters, and translators; they swiftly 
decode messages from their agents or break 
the codes of their enemies They operate 
much of the time under cover of secrecy. 

In the period here covered were the 
results proportionate to the facilities? In 
judging this, the author points out instances 
in which the State Department encoun- 
tered a conflict between its political pur- 
poses and the interests of American inves- 
tors in countries which were acting up 
In the spring of 1938, Mexico was in the 
process of nationalizing oil fields. A cor- 
rective by the United States was to end 
the special agreement for Treasury pur- 
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chase of Mexican silver above the world 
price. 
two cents an ounce, our investors in Mex- 
ican silver mines clamored. We at least 
resumed open market purchases of Mexican 
silver. Again, when Pan American Air- 
ways was called upon “to help clear... 
out” Axis-controlled air lines in South 
America, “Pan American was somewhat 
reluctant to reorganize [them] because it 
already owned shares in them.” 

Much of the State Department’s cus- 
tomary activity was precluded by Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal determination—sig- 
nalized in his “bombshell” message ex- 
ploding the London Economic Conference 
in the summer of 1933—to accomplish 
United States recovery by nationalistic 
means. After the outbreak of World War 
II, our economic needs blended with our 
political sympathies to draw us into pro- 
gressively closer ties with the anti-Axis 
powers, particularly with Britain. It has 
seemed to some that our economic motives 
in this process were stronger than Dr. 
Gardner makes clear. 

The book reveals in detail our mistaken 
hopes for Nationalist China. It took a 
great deal of frustration and enormous 
monetary expense to persuade the State 
Department that communism is not a tem- 
porary aberration, and the end is not yet. 

The account in this volume comes down 
to 1946, by which time “Cold War po- 
sitions were already frozen.” Thus it 
covers more than the title defines, for the 
New Deal was superseded when war orders 
from the Allies brought us, at a price, a 
mightier rescue. 

Broadus MITCHELL 

Teaching Fellow in Social Sciences 

Hofstra University 


Raru F. DE Bepts. The New Deal's 
SEC: The Formative Years. Pp. ix, 
226. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1964. $6.50. 


This book deals with the origin and early 
years of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC) and the men responsible 
for the financial reforms of the Roosevelt 
administration which many regard as 


When the price at once dropped ' 
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one oi the most significant and enduring 
accomplishments of the New Deal. 

At the outset Professor de Bedts refers 
briefly to the experience of foreign coun- 
tries with statutory regulation of security 
offerings, describes the feeble attempts of 
several of our states to correct financial 
malpractices, and explains in some detail 
the very real need for financial and invest- 
ment reform at the Federal level when the 
New Deal came into power. He then dis- 
cusses the drafting and underlying philoso- 
phy of the three statutes enacted to meet 
this need—The Securities Act of 1933, The 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and The 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935-——and gives a very interesting account 
of their legislative history. The chapter 
on the Holding Company Act is especially 
well done. 

President Roosevelt’s strong convictions 
on the subject of security regulation not 
only prompted him to take the lead in 
sponsoring this legislation and personally 
seeing to its enactment by Congress, but 
was also responsible for his appointment 
of outstanding and dedicated men to ad- 
minister the laws. Probably no agency of 
Government ever had such a group of able 
men as served on the SEC during its early 
years—-Joseph P. Kennedy, the first chair- 
man, Ferdinand Pecora, James M. Landis, 
George M. Matthews, Robert E. Healey 
and later William O. Douglas, and Jerome 
Frank. The initial success of the agency 
and the acceptance of regulation by the 
financial community were due largely to the 
dedication, common sense, and reasonable- 
ness of these men. 

Professor de Bedts pays high tribute to 
all of the early commissioners, emphasizing 
the unique contribution of each to the work 
of the agency, although his highest praise 
seems to be for William O. Douglas. It 
was at the insistence of Douglas, who 
became Chairman in 1937, that the 
New York Stock Exchange discarded its 
“private-club” philosophy and adopted new 
rules, as suggested by the Commission, to 
govern the activities of its members. The 
Exchange for the first time was willing 
to foresake the “old guard” control and 
assume & role of public responsibility. 
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This book is very clearly the result of 
careful and scholarly research and presents 
in a most interesting fashion a record 
of the early years of the SEC which 
should be of great value to all students 
of government. 

J. RANDOLPH COLEMAN 

Tax Counsel 

Western Electric Company 

New York City 


MicHaEL D Fracan. The Managed 
Economy. Pr. ix, 288. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1963. $6.00. 
The euthor of this book, a political 

scientist at Syracase University, is alarmed 
by the uncontrolled power over sociel and 
political thought and action which is exer- 
cised in the United States by the business 
community. He identifies the source of 
this power with the difference between 
product price and minimum production 
costs, that is, in this difference would be 
found not only profit and rent but also 
advertising and lobbying expenditures and 
amounts paid for public relations and 
similar activities. He believes that such 
payments, and a considerable fraction of 
the time and attention of members of the 
top business community, are devoted <o the 
creation and maintenance of public opin- 
ions which are favorable for big business. 
This is not, however, a “plot” on the part 
of the business community. Rather, it is 
the consequence of the development of the 
modern corporation and capital intensive 
technology and the associated high social 
status accorded to the business managerial 
elite. 

Professor Reagan is not primarily con- 
cerned with misallocation of production 
within the private sector. Instead, he is 
concerned lest thare be unthinking accept- 
ance by the whole society of goals for 
public policy which are held originally by 
members of the business elite—and pre- 
sumably held by them for essentially selfish 
reasons. In consequence, he feels that too 
few public goods will be produced, that 
possibilities for exploiting advantages of 
public control over economic behavior will 
be neglected, thet debate of social goals 
and associated social action will be turned 
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away from those possibilities which are 
unpopular in the business community. 

The book contains little that is novel 
either in complaint or remedy and hence 
cannot be recommended to a profes- 
sional audience. But Professor Reagan did 
not intend to write for such an audience. 
The book is by and large well written, well 
reasoned, and, because it is provocative, 
well designed for a lay audience. The 
bibliographic notes will also be useful as a 
guide for the nontechnical reader. I do 
believe, however, that the price is exorbi- 
tant and that the book is somewhat too 
long. Possibly a paperback edition will 
remedy these defects. 

JOHN BUTTRICK 
University of Minnestota 
University of Singapore 


FREDERIC M. SCHERER. The Weapons 
Acquisitions Process: Economic Incen- 
tives. Pp. xi, 447. Boston: Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University, 
1964. $7.50. 

This valuable work is a highly specialized 
study of a particular aspect of military 
procurement, namely, the maintenance of 
incentives designed to secure efficiency in 
the development and production of such 
advanced weapons systems as missiles, satel- 
lites, radar and communications systems, 
and the like. As a rule, these are not 
procured by conventional competitive 
bidding but by contracts that have new 
and controversial features. The efficiency 
which is sought relates to cost, time, and 
quality, matters that often are clouded 
under a penumbra of uncertainty. The 
discipline of the market will be of little 
help in enforcing efficiency in an environ- 
ment where new and untried processes, 
under the shroud of secrecy, are developed 
in close co-operation between buyer and 
seller, with the latter acquiring know-how 
and specialized assets that turn him into 
a virtual monopolist. Hence the need for 
special incentives, which are viewed as a 
substitute for close government control 
and supervision of the operations of the 
contractor. 

The author distinguishes two broad 
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classes of incentives, designated as com- 
petitive and contractual ones. Contract 
performance is related to contract awards 
in the former, and to contract profits in the 
latter class of incentives. The author holds 
that sales maximization and profit maxi- 
mization are goals that are compatible with 
one another in the specific nonmarket en- 
vironment with which he deals, because 
prices include a standard markup so that 
the firm may expect to maximize long run 
profits by maximizing sales. The market 
situation considered here thus differs from 
the one hypostatized by Baumol, where 
the goal of sales maximization overrides 
the partly conflicting one of profit maxi- 
mization. 

The bulk of the work contains a judi- 
clous review of the various types of 
incentives that may be brought into opera- 
tion. The author sheds light on the costs 
and benefits of a number of competitive 
incentives and then goes on to discuss the 
relative merits of such contractual incen- 
tives as the fixed-price contract, the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract, the fixed-price 
incentive contract, the now outlawed 
cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost contract, and 
other variants. His work is a substantial 
contribution to the theory of decision- 
making under uncertainty and it contains 
what is probably as yet the broadest 
application of Keynes’ concept of user cost 

The problems which the author reviews 
are largely new ones. They are tackled in 
& pioneering spirit and with the help of 
the arsenal of modern economic theory. 
That the author had his scruples about 
undertaking this ‘explosive” investigation, 
and that he states them with great frank- 
ness, only honors him and his profession 

Henry W. SPIEGEL 

Professor of Economics 

The Catholic University of America 

Washington, D.C 


Erus H. Porter. Manpower Develop- 
ment: The System Training Concept. 
Pp. xiii, 138. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964. $4.95. 


This book describes the system training 
approach to manpower development. A 
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system is “a contrived organization of men 
and machines united under principles of 
management to accomplish certain valued 
goals.” It operates as a unit, therefore 
shoulc be trained as a unit through having 
the system perform its complete -task 
within a simulated environment, the team 
receiving feedback as to how well it has 
done. Members are thus able to learn 
better methods of doing the job through 
“controlled discovery ... in the absence 
of outside didactics,” meaning conscious 
teaching. The team realizes its mistakes, 
does better next time. This learning 
without explicit teaching is claimed to be 
a powerful new tool for manpower de- 
velopment, operating at all levels with all 
kinds of tasks in all kinds of organizations, 
since the definition of system includes 
about everything Unfortunately, virtually 
no theory of rationale is given to show 
why the system approach should work or 
evidence cited that it does. 

The only evidence given are the results 
of a single field study conducted seven 
years ago by this reviewer and Dr Benja- 
min Tregoe. The findings are presented 
in Chapter 6 to show that experimental 
radar crews improved their performance 
markedly as a result of system training, 
compared to control crews “trained in the 
conventional manner” who improved hardly 
at all. The conclusion is not valid as the 
control crews received no training whatso- 
ever and the study was not a comparison 
of system training with another method. 
Furthermore, the control crews improved 
almost as much on certain functions, 
without any training, as the experimental 
crews did with intensive system training. 
Our report recommended that training 
should provide specific knowledge of re- 
sults to-system members who deal with 
specific invisible or hard-to-see functions 
rather than attempt training the whole 
system. A follow-on study with the same 
crews, conducted four months later, which 
found the control crews improved by 46 
per cent on six key measures through on- 
the-job training and coaching to a per- 
formance level 10 per cent above the 
experimentals tested at the same time, is 
not mentioned at all. 
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Adaptations of system training to four 
areas of civil life are described. It is 
Sbvious that none of these has ever been 
carried out, that they would be prohibi- 
tively expensive; and of doubtful practi- 
cality. My organization’s work is incor- 
rectly cited as an example of system 
training applied to management. W2 suc- 
cessfully violate the precepts of system 
training every cay, didactically teaching 
selected individuals specific skills outside 
the system context. 

On the whole, this book shouki be 
reviewed in order to report that it ‘is 
naive, misleadirg, 
negative contribucion to social science. 

CHARLES H. KEPRER ` 

Principal Kepner-Tregoe and 

Associates 
Princeton, New Jersey 


STANISLAW WELLIisz. The Economizs of 
the Soviet Bloc: A Study of Decision 
Making and Resource Allocation. Pp. 
vi, 245. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
$6. 95. 


This book was designed as a primer for- 


soviet-type economics. It purports to 
show the basic principles of “The soviet- 
type system ... evolved in the USSR 
and adopted by Russia’s European allies”-— 
excluding Yugoslavia and China—the ways 
in which this system reaches its decisions 
and the methods iz uses for applying them. 
The main qualitetive difference between 
capitalist and scviet-type economies is 
stated as “the reliance or nonrelianc? on 
the market mechanism.” In soviet-type 
economies the Communist party is the 
absolute ruler: it makes the key decisions, 
it determines, through a comprehensive 
plan, the pattern of labor demand and 
of goods’ supplies, and it modifies the 
administrative machine to suit its purposes. 
The market plays only a vestigial role. 
The book rests, I believe, on a number 
of narrowly restricted assumptions which 
prevent the author from exploring the 
full spectrum of possible combinations 
among centralized commands and market 
mechanisms, the current shifts in strategy 
or in planning procedure, and the imp2nd- 
ing diversification in the management of 


inaccurate, ard a, 
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the economies of this former “bloc.” A 
key assumption of the book—coinciding 
with a debatable tenet of the Soviet litera- 
ture of the Stalin era—is that the party’s 
sovereignty is incompatible with any ob- 
jective, mechanistic, limitation. As Pro- 
fessor Wellisz sees it, any “scheme of 
democratic socialism’—that is, any signifi- 
cant role for the market, or for a quasi- 
market, in the determination of resources 
allocation— n—‘is an antithesis of the soviet- 
type system” (pp. 46—47). This excludes, 
ex-definittone, Yugoslavia as well as the 
famous Lange socialist model and/or any 
of its variations, and precludes the pos- 
sibility of any combination in deciding 
resources allocation between commands 
and the market. Actually, the need of 
using objective criteria is increasingly felt 
in the Soviet Union for guiding a -vast 
number of decisions below the top key 
level: for example, for choosing among 
industrial branches capable of delivering 
closely substitutable outputs such as coal 
and oil, for choosing between technical 
processes or between present and postpon- 
able outlays, and the like. A vast amount 
of literature in this field has been produced 
in the Soviet Union. The increasing com- 
bination of commands, which do not neces- 
sarily disregard market signals, and of “ob- 
jective” criteria for allocating resources is 
in fact now typical of the Russian rather 
than of the Chinese economy—a fact which 
the author has unfortunately excluded from 
his purview. 

The aim of allocating resources ` eff- 
ciently—to fulfill the goals set by the 
leadership—raises not only the question of 
what planning principles to follow, what 
“objective” criteria to devise, and: how 
to rationalize the price system, but also 
how to modify the administrative machine 
for carrying out the decisions involved. 
One cannot reasonably dismiss all ad- 
ministrative changes as purely formal and 
meaningless (p. 29)—-since ‘the party is 
unwilling to relinquish in any way its 
sovereignty—and then affirm that the cur- 
rent se “on goal fulfillment methods 
p . likely to result in a profound 
fe neatoa of the soviet- “ype planning 
system” (p. 126). 
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Diversity, rather than uniformity, is 
becoming the hallmark of soviet-type 
economies—that is, of economies exten- 
sively nationalized and centrally directed 
by communist parties. The differences 
concern the strategy of allocating resources 
—a strategy not at all definitely “pre- 
judged”—the principles and methods of 
planning, the ways of managing the econ- 
omy as a whole. Should resources be 
allocated toward the preferential develop- 
ment of a given branch or for achieving 
mutually reinforcing growth rates among 
both industry and agriculture? Should 
the administrative manipulation of prices 
be abandoned and the price system 
“rationalized”’-—and if so in which ways? 
Should the management of the economy 
be decentralized—and if so what sort of 
incentive system should be devised? These 
are the questions that are raised in the 
former “bloc? and that need to be an- 
swered rather than avoided. Finally, at least 
a cursory discussion of the ways in which 
socialist trade is carried out would add 
greatly to the understanding of these 
systems. 

The Economies of the Soviet Bloc relies 
almost exclusively on Polish sources. This 
limitation in underlying materials is based 
on the contention that “of all the countries 
of the Soviet bloc Poland relies least on 
official secrecy to shroud the operations 
of its economy” (p. vi). To my mind, 
Professor Wellisz has relied on the idea of 
the “sameness” rather than on that of the 
impending diversity of these economies 
perhaps a little too much. 

NICOLAS SPULBER 

Professor of Economics 

Indiana University 


JANET G CxHapman Real Wages in 
Soviet Russta Since 1928. Pp xv, 395. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963, $12.00. 


This long-awaited book—Mrs. Chapman 
had been working on it since 1949 and 
had published some preliminary findings in 
1954—-surpasses the most optimistic ex- 
pectations. It is expertly done, cautious, 
and scrupulously accurate within the limits 
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imposed by the availability of Soviet in- 
formation and the current state of analyt- 
ical techniques In the quality of scholar- 
ship, it ranks with the works of Bergson 

Mrs. Chapman sets out to explore how 
the worker has fared under Soviet com- 
munism by measuring net real wages—both 
with and without social benefits—of non- 
agricultural workers and employees in the 
years 1928, 1937, 1940, 1944, 1948, 1952, 
and 1954 ‘The measure of net real wages 
including benefits—the final step in her 
computations—approaches that of real 
consumed and consumable income and, 
short of tackling the impressionistic mass 
of peasant incomes and the problem of 
dependants, is probably the best entering 
wedge for a first appraisal of welfare In 
Chapter X the author does, in fact. at- 
tempt to compare her measures of change 
in Soviet real wages with various in- 
dicators of changes in per capita con- 
sumption of the workers and of the entire 
Soviet population. However, much work 
remains to be done to explore more fully 
the relation between changes in real wages 
and consumption per head in a command 
economy setting, and so arrive at a more 
precise idea of how the worker has fared 
under Soviet communism 

Much of the book is understandably 
given to the description and critical evalua- 
tion of tne theoretical tools and of the 
Soviet data used in the study There is 
an informative account of the social wage 
(Chapter VIII) It emerges from Mrs. 
Chapman’s painstakingly careful and scru- 
pulous study that the Soviet record on 
real wages during the period 1928-1954 has 
been poor—an advance of at best 15 per 
cent—indeed a modest achievement for a 
state which proclaims itself the “workers’ 
state.” The record in terms of per capita 
consumption for the entire population was 
somewhat better, but still far out of line 
with Soviet achievements in heavy in- 
dustry and the build-up of military might. 
Moreover, the material position of the 
Soviet worker during the more than a 
quarter of a century of Soviet power and 
socialist planning, has in all probability 
declined compared to that of workers in 
other countries. Some offsetting factors 
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include an increase in the worker’s security, 
a great advance in equality of opportunity, 
“and, more doubtfully, changed patterns of 
family life. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Chapman’s competence, talent, and patience 
wl next address themselves to the im- 
portant transformations in Soviet real 
wages, living standards, and welfare since 
1954, 
Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Associate Professor of Economics 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Joun H. G. Prerson. Insuring Full Em- 
ployment: A United States Policy For 
Domestic Prosperity and World Develop- 

- ment. Pp. xiv, 305. New York: Viking 
Press, 1964. $6.00. 


John Pierson exemplifies the fact that 


econcmics is not necessarily the dismal 
science that it is regarded in some quarters. 
He is supremely optimistic about insuring 
full employment. His basic thesis is that 
in the present state of knowledge and 
understanding about the workings of our 
economy lie the means to assure constant 
equilibrium at full employment levels. 
The Employment Act of 1946 was a 
beginning in the development of national 
goals and their implementation To realize 
the full employment vision underlying that 
Act, it remains only to adopt a national 
policy commitment to guarantee, under- 
write, or insure, each year, through govern- 
mental action, that level of consumer de- 
mand required to achieve full employment. 
Pierson is confident that we are suff- 
ciently informed about consumer spending 
to permit adequate and timely measure- 
ment of the required demand level and 
the deviatior. likely from this level without 
governmental action. Such action would 
consist of application of one or more of 
various measures to alter consumer pur- 
chasing power. These include income tax 
cuts—or increases; transfer payments ad- 
justments; and, the novel scheme offered 
by Pierson, a “reversible sales tax plan.” 
The latter involves a sales tax to restrict 
demand and a bonus payment to con- 
sumers on their purchases to expand it. 
Nor does the author’s optimism founder 
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when he faces up to such “complicating 
factors” as inflation, balance of payments, 
automation—or more broadly, structural 
unemployment—and potential disarmament 
effects on employment, “There is thus, in 
the abstract, no insoluble problem. What 
is missing, thus far, is policy decisions, 
embodied in legislation, concerned with 
ways of taking up slack in actual effective 
demand or spending when that proves 
necessary.” Indeed, the resolution of many 
of our present economic and social dilem- 
mas can proceed more easily in a favorable 
context of insured full employment. 

The heady atmosphere of Mr. Pierson’s 
optimism makes one muse on the gulf be- 
tween what is soluble “in the abstract” and 
what may be soluble “in reality.” Are our 
knowledge and understanding of political 
behavior up to the task of implenfenting 
our economic judgments? Moreover, are 
such judgments really so reliabler No 
doubt economists with contrasting predis- 
positions can—and do—make a persuasive 
case for a dismal outlook after all. 

Nevertheless, Pierson has offered ele- 
ments and directions for policy debate 
that should by no means be ignored, In 
the final analysis, his view is not incon- 
sistent with the traditional, optimistic 
American approach of progress through 
pragmatism—eventual conversion of the 
abstract to reality through trial, error and 
endless adjustment. In our ingenious 
ways, we have so far continued to have 
our free enterprise cake and eat it too, 
more or less. There is general agreement 
that automatic compensatory devices, such 
as unemployment insurance and income 
tax variability, have contributed signifi- 
cantly to stabilization, thereby minimizing 
the urge or need to control enterprise di- 
rectly. Pierson’s broader compensatory 
proposals are blood relatives to these. Who 
is to say that they, too, shall not come to 
pass in one form or another? 

The accumulated waste and sheer misery 
of unemployment due to business cycle 
fluctuations and lagging growth are power- 
ful factors operating to muster support for 
Pierson’s concept of insured full employ- 
ment, however it may be made possible. 
Governmental actions already taken, such 
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as passage by the Congress of this year’s 
tax cut, indicate obvious concern over the 
problem of unemployment and could con- 
ceivably presage the eventual consideration 
of insured full employment. 
Witiiam U. Norwoop, jr. 

Director 

Unemployment Insurance Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 

United States Department of Labor 


MERTON C. BERNSTEIN. The Future of 
Private Penstons. Pp. xiii, 385. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$12.50. 


This is an important book for those 
concerned with private pension plans. In 
the words of the author: “This is not a 
book of prophecy. It is a book of ex- 
ploration. ... A basic purpose of this book 
is to provide fairly concrete suggestions 
for institutional arrangements to enable 
employees to carry all or some of their 
pension credits with them.” 

The book is divided into five parts as 
follows: Part One, “The Setting,” gives a 
brief description of private pension plans; 
Part Two, “Hazards to Pension Eligibility,” 
comprises a thorough study of how pension 
benefits may not be realized due to termina- 
tion of employment and discontinuance 
of plans; Part Three, “Evaluation,” ap- 
praises the adequacy of plan benefits; and 
Part Four, “Improving Plans,” includes 
recommendations concerning how private 
plans may be bettered by (1) modifying 
Federal tax statutes; (2) adoption of 
flexible retirement ages; (3) improving 
vesting provisions and finally—the main 
thrust of his book; (4) making provision, 
through a clearing house, for transfer of 
pension credits and pension benefits for 
those not covered by a plan at retirement. 
Part Five, “The Alternatives,’ includes a 
brief summary chapter, “The Future,” two 
appendices of tables, fifty pages of notes 
indicating the extensive research of the 
author and an index. 

The private-pension plan practitioner 
will find the entire book interesting and 
even thought-provoking. For a quick 
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flavor of the book, summaries on pages 
113 and 223 and the short last chapter, 
“The Future,” are recommended. 

Mr. Bernstein effectively reminds us 
that a very large proportion of the 25,- 
000,000 or so employees reported as 
“covered” by private plans will, in fact, 
realize no benefits or benefits for only a 
fraction of their working career. He ad- 
vocates, persuasively, the need for far more 
liberal vesting provisions, and he proposes, 
by the establishment of a clearing house, 
a means for accommodating “portable 
pensions.” He would transfer from one 
plan to another, as a worker changes jobs, 
funds to support pension credits so that 
the plan he was in at retirement would 
pay all benefits. As he writes: “Such 
transferability can involve carrying credits 
to each subsequent employer (facilitated by 
a central clearing house) or transfer to a 
clearing house’s central plan for those not 
covered by a plan.” He explores the pos- 
sibilities of such a clearing house as entirely 
a governmental body, a combined public- 
private institution and an entirely private 
organization. 

Mr. Bernstein, I believe, greatly under- 
estimates the practical difficulties that 
would be encountered in transferring pen- 
sion credits from one plan to another 
because of the tremendous diversity of 
eligibility for retirement, benefit formulas, 
form of annuity and terms of optional 
benefits, “prejudicial employment,” survivor 
or widows’ benefits, and the like. That 
is not to say that the issues he raises 
can be ignored. With some temerity, it is 
suggested that a clearing house, estab- 
lished by state or federal legislation and 
owned by banks and insurance companies 
in the pension business, could have avail- 
able a standard pension benefit—and a 
reversionary annuity for survivor benefits. 
This would, in turn, be purchased by 
private plans, if they chose, when an em- 
ployee left with a “vested” benefit, namely, 
the vesting would be in the form of a 
right to a benefit provided by the central 
body Then, a worker’s pension would 
come from only two sources. part from 
the clearing house and part from his final 
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employers plan. Such an institution 
should be an insurance company subject to 
state regulation. 

Mr. Bernstein, as a lawyer, is at his best 
in discussing the legal aspects of persion 
rights and the attitude of the courts— 
Chapters IV and V. I agree with his sug- 
gestions for amending the Internal Revenue 
Code to prevent “unfunding” or “defund- 
ing” and for making employee contribu- 
tions tax-deductible. In order, however, to 
prevent the loss of vested rights by cashing 
out, I believe that such tax-deductibkility 
should apply only to contributions that 
cannot be withdrawn under the plan. In 
appraising plan adequacy, he asserts that 
“providing survivor benefits is among the 
most urgent repairs private plans require.” 

The limits of this short review will not 
permit me to make all the comments, in- 
cluding criticisms, that come to mind. I 
am moved to say. however, that the au- 
thor’s brief description of insured plans 
(pp. 26-27) is inadequate and inaccurate. 
The nontaxability of Old Age, Survivors 
and Disability Insurance (OASDI) bene- 
fits is based on an Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) ruling that they are “rrop- 
erty acquired by gift” and not because the 
“employee payroll tax contributions are 
paid from income already taxed” (p. 154). 
The OASDI system is not “a form of 
saving’ (p. 187) but essentially a pav-as- 
you-go system; life insurance—except 
group life—and annuity business has cper- 
ated successfully without rate regulation 
or supervision (p. 282). Finally, he should 
have given greater recognition to the role 
that is being played, and can more <ully 
be played, by the exercise of individual 
responsibility through the many channels 
of personal savings including the purchase 
of life insurance and retirement benefits 
from the private Efe insurance industry. 

Private pension plans do, and must con- 
tinue to play, a vital role in the United 
States economy. This warning by Mr 
Bernstein should not be ignored: “Those 
with the greatest stake in preserving the 
private plan system must know that the 
pressures in favor of vesting also operate 
as pressures in favor of liberalization of 
OASDI and that only improved private 
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plans can prevent OASDI from taking over 
the whole job.” 
Ray M. PETERSON 
Vice-President 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States 
New York City 


EarL F. Cuerr and MARGARET S. GORDON 
(Eds.). Occupational Disability and 
Public Policy. Pp. xiii, 446. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1963. $11.95. 


Four lawyers, five economists, four 
physicians, and a vocational rehabilitation 
specialist—but no employers—produced the 
essays in this useful volume, surviving 
en route the criticisms built into a two- 
day conference at the- Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations of the University ` of 
California. Policy makers and professors 
will welcome this perceptive survey. 

There is diversity, disagreement, and 
advocacy in these pages; this is just as 
well, for the editors are right in judging 
that grasp of key policy issues tends to be 
limited to a few specialists. And why not? 
Workmen’s compensation—which now 
covers 78.8 per cent of the labor force— 
is our most complicated social insurance 
system Indeed, we have 54 different ones, 
with varying rules and with limits on liabil- 
ity and coverage underwritten by several 
hundred private carriers and by 19 state 
funds. 

Legislation simply has not reached ma- 
turity. The pioneer laws were the Ger- 
man of 1884 and the British of 1897. A 
recent development was the release in 
1954 by the United States Department of 
Labor of a “model bill” in which American 
reforms might be rooted A reiterated plea 
in the book is for more and better statist- 
ical reporting. Another is the belief that 
there is a wide gap between what critics 
of the program are saying and what legis- 
lators have been enacting. The reviewer 
wonders if burgeoning safety programs, 
increasingly sophisticated, and the wonders 
of modern medical science, increasingly 
restorative, have penetrated enough en- 
actments. 

Workmen's compensation has come to 
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have many rivals: for example, disability 
payments under social security, Veterans 
Administration payments and services, sup- 
plementary corporation fringe-benefit pro- 
grams, and vocational rehabilitation activi- 
ties under various auspices. Overlapping 
benefits comprise a potentially critical prob- 
lem; duplication existing will grow wm- 
less something just barely short of a means 
testa personal financial probe—is in- 
stituted as part of compensation settle- 
ment negotiations. 

Buried in the dynamite of this seldom 
explored field is the possibility described 
by Arthur Larson, that “the United States 
is in serious danger of creating a two-class 
system, discriminating between first-class 
workers, who have every kind of private 
supplementation of pensions, unemploy- 
merit insurance, and workmen’s compensa- 
dion, and second-class workers, such as 
farm workers, small-firm workers, and 
others, who have none of these except basic 
social security.” Each bright new contract 
in a basic industry widens the gap “This 
sort of discrimination is intolerable in our 
free society,” and it has been imposed, not 
by robber barons, but by well-meaning 
leaders of our social order. 

Clearly, the time has come to take stock 
of our total welfare programs, focusing on 
categories of individuals among us. Cur- 
rent concern with civil rights, space drama, 
and the war-peace dilemma must not blind 
us to our growing, man-made, largely un- 
necessary, economic chaos in the welfare 
benefit payment and service area. 

VAUGHN D. BorNET 

Chairman, Social Sciences Division 

Southern Oregon College 

Ashland 

Oregon 


SEYMOUR E. Harris. The Economics of 
American Medicine Pp. xvi, 508. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1964. 
$8.50. 


In the preface of this book, Professor 
Harris forthrightly states that his “. . . 
major interest is to exploit financial in- 
stitutions in such a manner as to increase 
resources going into medicine, making the 
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most effective use of the resultant inputs, 
and in particular to bring about an im- 
provement in the distribution of medicine” 
(page xi). Five hundred pages later in his 
Concluding Remarks, he arrives at his main 
recommendations for accomplishing - this 
goal. the adoption by physicians of 
“finar.cial sanctions and even more serious 
sanctions” for the abuse of insurance 
benefits and for low quality care; the 
subsidy insurance plans that offer uniform 
community rates and of the expenses of low 
income groups, particularly the aged; in- 
creasing the supply of doctors “to get the 
relative Incomes of physicians down” by 
expanding medical schools; better manage- 
ment of hospitals and better control of 
overutilization; antitrust action to make 
the drug industry more competitive; and 
tighter regulation by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the proliferation of 
marginally different drugs. 

Between the statement of purpose and 
these conclusions lies what could well be 
most formidable array of statistical data 
on the economic aspects of the medical 
industry ever assembled By unofficial 
count the 494 pages include 193 numbered 
tables plus an avalanche of additional 
figures embedded in the text. The plenti- 
tude of data makes the book invaluable 
as a reference work although, in my 
opinion, even the reader who follows the 
author’s advice to first peruse the intro- 
ductory statement of The Crucial Issues, 
then follow up in the chapters relevant to 
his own interest will find the going more 
difficult than it ought to be. A pruning of 
the statistical underbrush of many figures 
that appear for their own sake, and are not 
placed in a context of systematic analysis 
of major issues, would have improved 
the text. 

On more substantive matters, I found the 
longer chapter on medical manpower and 
the five chapters on physicians the most 
interesting, the first because it drew on 
Professor Harris’ valuable knowledge of the 
financial aspects of higher education to 
present relatively unfamiliar material and 
the other because of personal] interest. The 
analysis of the formidable financial bar- 
riers to large scale expansion of medical 
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school capacity suggested that the “restric- 
tion of entry” routinely ascribed to crgan- 
ized medicine by economists really kas to 
be interpreted currently to mean the op- 
position to direct financing of madical 
edueation by the federal government. This 
opposition is only in part the result of 
supply considerations, and is only one “actor 
in the supply problem Harris has worth- 
while suggestions for reducing the costs of 
medical education that are equally appli- 
cable to all higher education. 
considering the economics of phy- 
sician’s services Harris has a somewhat 
unorthodox concern—for an econonist— 
with the absolute and relative income of 
the individual physician rather than with 
the price per unit of service. This is 
important since ne calculates that of the 
large increase in average income since 
1929, 41 per cent is the result of improved 
collections of bs, 32 per cent is the 
consequence of an increased quantity of 
services, while only 21 per cent is the 
result cf increased prices (page 146). 
Professor Harris makes much of compari- 
sons of absolute incomes of doctors and 
other professional groups, particularly col- 
lege pro-essors. His figures probably over- 
state the differences in the averages, but 
even so, is the training for the Ph.D. and 
the MD really “similar”? How does he 
assess the fact that only a fraction 3f the 
college teachers—even of the full pro- 
fessors—that enter his averages actually 
have the Ph D.? How does he evaluate the 
differences in “life style” represented by 
his figure of an average work week of 
sixty hours for physicians against the 
work experience of the college teacher? In 
the same vein, is the training of the average 
LI B. really ‘“‘sim‘lar” to the average M D.? 
I have thought that physicians’ mcome 
probably is above “equilibrium” in some 
sense, has been for a long time, and that 
the situation may get worse rathe> than 
better, but I was surprised that a better 
case could not be made for this proposition. 
In addition to the sections commented 
on, the book contains two chapters review- 
ing the over-all -rends of expenditures and 
prices, a chapter on the drug industry, six 
chapters on hospitals, four chapters on 
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British experience with and American pro- 
posals for compulsory insurance, and three 
chapters on voluntary health insurance, all 
comprehensive in coverage and judicious 
in treatment. 

In sum, this book once more reveals 
Professor Harris as an indefatigable worker 
of generous spirit, whose talent and interest 
are in the extensive cultivation of important 
subject matter 

JOSEPH GARBARINO 

Professor 

Institute of Business and Economic 

Research 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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EpwarpD Reep (Ed.). Challenges to De- 
mocracy: The Next Ten Years. Pp. vi, 
245. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
for the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, 1963. $5.00. 


In recognition of the tenth anniversary 
of the Fund for the Republic, the Center 
for Democratic Institutions brought to- 
gether a distinguished group for a two-day 
symposium on aspects of the problem of 
the viability of democracy in a rapidly 
changing world. Papers and discussions, 
here reproduced, dealt with many of the 
familiar questions: government and the 
economy, technology and democracy, the 
elite and the electorate, concentration 
of private power, the mass media, and 
education. 

Some of the papers are sharp and sug- 
gestive. Gunnar Myrdal’s on government 
and the economy, since expanded into a 
book, is notable, as is Adolf Berle’s de- 
velopment of the theses that the free 
market is an instrument of government 
rather than a natural state of affairs and 
that the problem of democracy is “the 
restraint of power, and not the limitation 
of it.” Lord James of Rusholme, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of York and 
former head of the Manchester Grammar 
School, presents a thoughtful piece on 
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democracy, equality, and education. Sweep- 
ing through history, Lewis Mumford con- 
trasts two perennially recurring technolo- 
gies—system-centered, powerful, authori- 
tarian, unstable; man-centered, relatively 
weak, democratic, resourceful, durable— 
and concludes that the immensely dynamic 
and productive modern system, threaten- 
ing personal autonomy, should be “cut 
back” to where it can be humanly directed. 

Too much of the book resembles the 


Magazine Section of the Sunday New : 


York Times: for the most part true enough, 
but neither original nor substantial enough 
to save for future use; platitudes abound. 
This is not the fault of the participants, 
but of the planners. By the time the 
familiar framework of argument on a 
topic has been sketched, the bell has rung, 
preventing the expansion and critical dis- 
tussion of ideas that might have led to 
something fresh and challenging. A full- 
scale discussion by Senator Fulbright, 
Father J. C. Murray, and Charles Frankel 
of “The Elite and the Electorate” would 
have been far more proitable than the 
brief interchange which merely catalogues 
the issues. So would a genuine dialogue 
among Adolf Berle, Walter Reuther, and 
Arthur F. Burns on “Concentration of 
Private Power,’ or among Lord James, 
Quintin Hogg, and Rosemary Park on 
democratic education 

Editorial vigilance should have spared 
innocent readers such factual errors as the 
reference to the “enslaved nine-tenths of 
the Athenian population,” the claim that 
slavery enabled Athenian slaveowners to 
be “full-time citizens,” the citation of 
Jefferson’s famous but spurious commenda- 
tion of “the government that governs 
least,” and the assertion that “of course, 
inaction is what the Founding Fathers 
intended.” 

Joun D. LEwis 
Professor of Government 
Oberlin College 


ERVIN Laszto. Individualism, Colectiv- 
ism, and Political Power: A Relational 
Analysis of Ideological Confisct. Pp. vi, 
172. The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 
1963. 19.80 guilders. 
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Ervin Laszlo is a Hungarian-born, 
naturalized American, who works with the 
Institute of East-European Studies at the 
University of Fribourg, Switzerland. He 
was already an honored musician at age 
fifteen when he crossed the Iron Curtain 
in 1547. A humane spirit pervades his 
philosophy, so much that one would like 
to accord great respect to his Individual- 
ssm, Collectsvuism, and Political Power. 
But one cannot responsibly do sb; for the 
book, whue interesting, is far more ambi- 
tious than the author’s training in philos- 
ophy and political science yet qualifies him 
to write. 

Laszlo’s approach—though not his re- 
sults—bears some resemblance to F. S. C. 
Northrop’s. Laszlo tries to develop epis- 
temological and ontological foundations 
for individualist and collectivist orienta- 
tions in political thought; to trace the 
evolution of these orientations in classical 
and popular political thought, under the 
influence of technological and social forces; 
and to demonstrate that collectivism im- 
posed by totalitarian methods tends to 
erode into a popular “national collectiv- 
ism,” like Titoism—the nonreactionary 
character of the Hungarian revolt of 1956 
being presented as principal evidence. 

The scope of this enterprise, Laszlo 
concedes, cannot permit “exhaustive detail” 
within 170 pages. Unfortunately it does 
not permit even the minimum detail that is 
necessary for a convincingly balanced argu- 
ment Indeed, in its present, rather 
sketchy, form some of the detail that is 
included looks positively erroneous. For 
example, Laszlo gives oversimplified inter- 
pretations of some major political philoso- 
phers, and he makes light of the far-reach- 
ing implications of the proposed multi- 
party system for Hungary in 1956. 

But what is most strikingly missing is 
much careful consideration of international 
tension among major powers—as distinct 
from tension between a power and its 
satellites. Tension deriving principally 
from mutual fear or from prideful or 
acquisitive expansionism has historically 
had an impact somewhat apart from the 
ideolagical and internal social forces that 
preoccupy Laszlo. It deserves attention 
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when he is, for example, affirming the 
reasonableness of asking Moscow to permit 
Hungary to be “neutralized”—on the very 
border of the Ukraire—and when he is 
advising the West not to resist the spread 
of Titoism among underreveloped countries. 

Historically, nationalism has not shown 
itself to be the almost unqualified good 
that Laszlo’s presentation implies. And his 
conclusion sounds surprisingly naive: 
“Sincere and dedicated statesmen, rezard- 
less of whether they are Democrats, Social- 
ists, or Communists, Lave the good of the 
people at heart. Giving validity to the 
basic premisses of public opinion by institu- 
tionalizing the form of political thought 
which is that of the majority in their 
country would correspond to the their 
fundamental objectives, since they could 
thus build or improve the type of society 
desired by the people.” Amen? 

H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 
Yale University 


RUDOLF SCHUSTER. Deutschlands Staat- 
liche Existenz tm Widersireit politischer 
und rechtlicher Gesichtspunkte, 1945— 
1963. Pp. xv, 308. Munich: R., Olden- 
bourg Verlag, 1963. DM 36.—. 


The division of Germany cannot be ex- 
pected to mean the same thing to the Bonn 
republic and to its neighbor nations, weak 
or strong. Whether it means the same 
thing to most West Germans is a more 
difficult question. There is little doubt, 
however, that reunification is treated by 
them as one—perhaps as the only—national 
goal removed from party dispute. This 
might be different if concrete alternatives 
of conclusive action to attain reunification 
dominated the political agenda. 

Despite the absence of such alternatives, 
practical consequences for the conduct of 
world affairs flow from the way the Federal 
Republic views itself, the Ulbricht regime 
in its back, and the Reich that fell to 
different conquering powers with the col- 
lapse of Hitlers rule. Is there still a 
“Germany”? Is -here a caretaker of the 
historic Germany? Does Germany now 
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exist in more than one configuration? The 
answers are not as simple as may initially 
be assumed. 

A large body of material pertinent to 
the search for informed answers is brought 
together in this excellent study. It is 
an enlarged version of a doctoral disserta- 
tion stimulated by one of the most knowl- 
edgeable German political scientists, Pro- 
fessor Theodor Eschenburg at the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. Like Eschenburg 
himself, the author is willing to deal coolly 
with an issue of explosive power in the 
context of contemporary German politics. 
He advises his readers at the outset not to 
expect his findings to correspond to “cur- 
rent stereotypes” as these “may not cor- 
respond to reality” (pp. xix—xx). 

Schuster begins with a clarification of 
concepts, treats next the continuity of 
the “German state” since May 9, 1945, 
reviews the theories relating to its legal 
condition, including the status of Berlin, 
and then contrasts the normative self- 
description of each of the “two parts of 
Germany” with the governing facts. He 
concludes with a critical appraisal of the 
theoretical vantage points—no less than 
seven, after elimination of those now 
“obsolete” (p. 114)—in their effects upon 
the course of governmental policy. 

Here, to find a way free from serious 
inconsistency is far from easy. The author 
points out that, on occasion, even the 
Federal Republic has stumbled over some 
intricacy to put itself at a. disadvantage 
(pp. 153 ff.). Indeed, though thoroughly, 
at home in all aspects of the subject, he 
himself confesses to certain modifications 
of his previous views (pp. 117 n. 191). Per- 
haps as careful an inquiry as this, notwith- 
standing its large achievement in illuminat- 
ing important juridical aspects of present- 
day international relations, is bound to 
underscore the ultimate primacy of given 
power positions (p. 259). Such a conclu- 
sion, of course, does not reduce the heat 
of the issues. Their range is sufficiently 
indicated when it is borne in mind that 
the German Constitutional Court has 
interpreted the Republics fundamental 
law as implying an obligation of the govern- 
ment to seek reunification by peaceful steps 
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deemed by it “politically appropriate and 
suitable” (p. 118); that according to the 
Bonn cabinet the three Western Allies, be- 
cause of their acceptance “in principle” of 
Berlin’s membership in the Federal Re- 
public, are not free to take part in estab- 
lishing Berlin as a “free city” (p. 111); 
and that a clear-cut modification of the 
“one-state” postulate might significantly 
affect the “ideological balance” of the 
Federal Republic, as the author submits 
(p. 279). 

The book contains a comprehensive 
bibliography (pp. 281-296) and a service- 
able index. 

Fritz MORSTEIN MARX 

Hochschule für 

Verwaltungswissenschaften 

Speyer 

Germany 


FRANK J. Soraur. Political Parties in the 
American System. Pp. xii, 194. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1964. $195. 


Here is a short book that can be read 
with profit by specialists in American 
politics and by laymen. It contains care- 
fully stated and factually supported prop- 
ositions about what political parties are, 
what they do, and where they are going. 
As such, it supplies an admirable frame- 
work for the understanding of American 
politics, and a great deal of food for 
thought on the factors making for the 
success of a democratic political system. 

The central concerns of the book are the 
functions that parties perform; the impact 
of the varying demands for the perform- 
ance of these functions on party organiza- 
tion, party ideology, and the effectiveness 
of various party incentives; and a realistic 
and sophisticated view of parties as insti- 
tutions embedded in the political environ- 
ment, largely shaped by that environment, 
and limited in their ability to bring about 
rapid and extensive changes in it. 

Professor Sorauf identifies two types of 
party functions, “manifest” and “latent” 
The three most important manifest func- 
tions are contesting elections, promoting 
political programs, and organizing the 
government. Latent functions are by- 
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products of the manifest functions: simpli- 
fication of political choices and the resolu- 
tion of conflict are two examples. It is 
the manner in which these latent functions 
are performed that is crucial to the nature 
of the political system. 

But the latent functions are shaped by 
the manner in which the party performs 
its manifest functions, and the performance 
of the manifest functions is determined 
largely by the political environment—de- 
fined to include the social and econgmic 
structures and political values and culture 
of the society as well as the framework 
of government and the maze of party regu- 
lations. Through its influence on func- 
tions, the political environment also shapes 
the structure of the party, power relations 
within the party, the value of party 
ideology, and the extent to which the 
party can monopolize the performance of 
the political functions of the society. But 
there are also important secondary lines 
of influence among these many variables; 
the peculiar merit of this book is in the 
construction of a tentative theory designed 
to pinpoint more precisely these complex 
relationships. Only through such a theory 
can the value, potentialities, and limita- 
tions of the political party be properly 
assessed. 

Lest this sound excessively theoretical, 
the reader.is urged to read the book, which 
is firmly grounded in economic, political, 
and social reality and a sound grasp of 
human motivations. It should be an eye 
opener to laymen, and stimulating to all. 

ROBERT N. JOHNSON 

Assistant Professor 

Adelphi University 


RaLtpH G. Martin. Ballots and Band- 
wagons. Pp 480. Chicago: Rand, Mce- 
Nally, 1964. $5.95 


As fascinatingly written as a novel, this 
book recounts the campaigning and ma- 
neuvering before and during five national 
political conventions in the twentieth cen- 
tury. They are the Republican conven- 
tions of 1900, 1912, and 1920, and the 
Democratic conventions of 1932 and 1956. 
The author, a journalist who had firsthand 
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convention experience as a member of 
Adlai Stevenson’s national campaign staff, 
remarks “p. 12) that drama and importance 
were twin standards for selection of his 
samples, 

In execution, more emphasis is placed 
on drama and personalities than on analysis 
of issues or of institutional arrangements. 
The author has combed secondary sources, 
principally, as he notes in annotated refer- 
ences (pp. 457-466), and has interviewed 
participants, necessarily largely Demo- 
cratic, 1n the more recent conventions. 
The resulting book is popular rathe> than 
academic and consequently will have a 
larger readership but one less likely to cite 
passages for oncoming student generations. 

With all its wealth of conversation— 
some ol it undoubtedly paraphrased—and 
other detail, each of the five sections has a 
specific dramatic focus. In 1900, it is the 
nomination of Theodore Roosevelt for vice 
president, to rur with McKinley. In 1912, 
obviously, the conflict is between the 
competing forces of Taft and Roosevelt. 
In 1920 and :n 1932, respectively, the 
dramatic episodes are centered around the 
emergence of Harding and the more pre- 
dictable rise of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
1956, the excitement vests in the struggle 
for vice president between Estes Kefauver 
and John F. Kennedy. 

The author, like the historian Macaulay, 
has hardly allcwed rigid standards of re- 
search verification to stand in the way of 
an exciting sty.e. There are signs of haste 
in speling some proper names—Neil 
Staebler of Michigan, for example, is both 
discussed and thanked without the second 
vowel—and orher indications of proof- 
reading imperfections. The book is not 
intenced for research users, however, and 
within its scope and emphasis holds a true 
perspective. No book in print better 
catches the atmosphere of the convention, 
but this one, like numerous other vivid 
accounts, misses many aspects of the larger 
drama of soc:al and economic forces less 
readily in evidence. 

FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 

Professor and Director 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

University of Maryland 
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FRANK S. MEYER (Ed). What Is Con- 
servatism? Pp. x, 242. New York. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964. $4.95 


The Conservative Papers. Pp. x, 268 
Chicago. Quadrangle Books, 1964. 
$5.95. 


The outcome of the Republican conven- 
tion in San Francisco in 1964 must have 
been pleasing to the authors of these two 
books. The contributors to the first in- 
clude no fewer than five senior editors and 
associate editors of National Review, which 
certainly reflects the Goldwater position 
Indeed, the Arizona Senator could have 
lifted nearly the whole of his philosophy 
out of the pages of these two books. To 
assert this is not to imply that he actually 
did so, since most of his doctrines date 
back for decades into the nineteenth 
century. 

The basic premises permeating both of 
these books are: (1) opposition to govern- 
mental power, especially on the federal 
level; (2) the urgency of defeating the 
“messianic world-conquering intentions of 
Communism”—how this is to be done 
without maximizing the powers of the fed- 
eral government is not made clear; (3) em- 
phasis upon the primacy of the individual, 
‘in contradistinction to contemporary Lib- 
eralism which is essentially concerned with 
collectivities”; (4) the importance of Con- 
stitutionalism, which is interpreted to mean 
“balanced” government, of such a charac- 
ter as to preserve the rights of the States 
and to limit the powers of the federal 
executive; and (5) affirmation of the exist- 
ence of “an objective moral order,” or, in 
other words, “the existence of immutable 
standards by which human conduct should 
be judged.” The chief gods in the pantheon 
of the authors appear to, be Burke, 
Newman, Calhoun, and the Founding 
Fathers—not Jefferson, of course, and not 
Hamilton. The latter is rejected, and per- 
haps rightly, as an apostle of centralism, 
big government, and a strong executive. 
The ‘‘Fathers” revered by the authors are 
John Adams and James Madison—the 
former apparently because of his vigorous 
defense of property and the latter as the 
prime advocate of the separation of powers 
and checks and balances, 
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Significant----from: Syracuse 


Father Coughlin and 
Charles J. Tull iae 


This study examines, objectively and candidly, the controversial public 
career of Charles E. Coughlin, radio priest and political spellbinder of the 
1930's, whose audience was counted in the millions. 


Coughlin’s rise to national prominence, his relations with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, his viplent politicat activity and its effect, his open anti-Semitism, 
the Church’s attitudé’ toward him, and the events that forced his retirement 
in 1942 are excellently presented in this ably researched and absorbing book 
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- about one pf the strangest episodes in American political history. A Men 


and Movements book. 
$6.50 


Politics in New York State, 1800-1830 
Alvin Kass i 


The evolution of popular democracy is the major focus of this revisionist 
history of early New York State politics. The author documents in detail, 
chiefly from primary sources, his thesis that political expediency, rather than 
economics or ideology, motivated the democratic reforms which made New 
York virtually an equal-rights democracy well before the ascendancy of 
Andrew Jackson, to whom popular democracy has for so long been credited. 


$4.95 


Hostages of Fortune: 


Child Labor Reform in New York State 
Jeremy P. Felt 


This detailed, cnsply written history of child labor legislation and regulation 
in New York State traces the struggle for reform from the charitable efforts 
of the 19th century to the major legislation of the 1930’s and early 1940's. 


The author explores the political, economic, educational, and religious pres- 
sures that influenced both support and opposition to child labor regulation. 


The hitherto unexamined papers of the New York Child Labor Committee, 


‘which spearheaded the campaign from 1903 td 1941, were made available 
to the author for this important study. 
a $6.95 
At your bookseller or 
Syracuse University Press 7 
ne Syracuse, New York 13210 f 
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LATIN AMERICA 
. TOMORROW 


THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ANNOUNCE 
THE SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


APRIL 9 AND 10, 1965 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Annual Meeting, addressed at each session by prominent 
speakers, will be devoted to Latin America; a topic challenging 
to the interest of informed persons in the social sciences today. 
Expected attendence is 1,000, which will include officials, diplo- 
mats, scholars, and representatives of cultural and civic organi- 
zations around the world. 


Proceedings of this 69th Annual Meeting will be published as 
the July issue of THE ANNALS. 


MEMBERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND 
AND WILL AUTOMATICALLY RECEIVE FULL IN- 
FORMATION - FOR DETAILS, WRITE TO: THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE - BUSINESS OFFICE - 3937 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19104 
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But the authors are by no means in 
perfect agreement as to what constitutes 
“conservatism.” For Russell Kirk its es- 
sence lies in the worship of tradition and 
in the veneration of ‘“‘old-fangled” concepts 
of virtue, value, and order. Willmoore 
Kendall almost despises the Bill of Rights, 
especially as an instrument enforceable by 


the courts. He argues that the First 


Amendment, in particular, conferred no 
“rights” except peaceable assembly and 
petition for the redress of grievances, 
which were already embalmed in the com- 
mon law. By contrast, F. A. Hayek, in 
one of the most provocative essays in the 
collection, argues in defense of “liberty” 
as the very substance of conservatism. He 
repudiates the name “conservative” and 
prefers to call himself a Whig, even an 
“old” Whig. Whiggism, he maintains, was 
the doctrine on which the American system 
of government was founded, and “is the 
only set of ideals that has consistently 
opposed all arbitrary power.” At times 
his conception of liberty appears almost 
synonoymous with free enterprise, but he 
contends that all other freedoms are 
directly dependent upon economic freedom. 

The Conservatism Papers is less philo- 
sophical than What Is Conservatism? It 
emphasizes much more heavily problems 
of national defense and foreign policy. In 
these areas it stresses the brinkmanship 
and “roll-back” doctrines of John Foster 
Dulles. It rests upon the assumptions that 
Krushchev’s Russia is not different from 
Stalin’s, that disaffection between Red 
China and the Soviets is a myth, that 
Communist conquest of the world is an 
imminent danger, and that massive nuclear 
and nonnuclear armaments and the will to 
use them are the essential safeguards 
against the Communist menace. To this 
reviewer the most valuable chapters of 
both books are those that call attention 
to the dangerous long-term implications 
of current governmental fiscal policies. 

Epwarp McNALL Burns 
Lecturer in Political Science 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


BERNARD D. NossiTer. The Mythmakers: 
An Essay on Power and Wealth. Pp. 
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viii, 244. Boston: Houghton Mifftin,. 
1964. $4.00. f 


A book that John K. Galbraith desig- 
nates ag “really first rate,” written by “one 
of the country’s most influential economic 
reporters,” should not be lightly put aside. 
This is especially true with the present 
essay, dealing, as it does, with the impor- 
tant influences of political power and 
wealth that make our society largely what 
it is today and with the myths that distort 
the meaning of contemporary events and 
keep the average citizen confused regarding 
social objectives and ways to overcome 
current difficulties. 

The first myth the author tackles is in 
reality a two-headed one. It is the belief 
that President Kennedy was a liberal and 
his predecessor a conservative—one anti- 
business and the other pro-business. Using 
measures taken up by Congress as illus- 
trative, the author presents convincing 
arguments that both administrations were 
held in check by the existing wealth and 
power structure. Could the New Frontier 
achieve the current objectives of stable 
prices, full employment, more rapid rate 
of economic growth, and greater well 
being for all under such constraints? “Or 
are some institutional changes necessary?” 
(p. 42). 

Regarding the notion that President 
Kennedy challenged our business society, 
the author states that this is “the most 
pervasive and least useful of contemporary 
economic myths.” The President had the 
opportunity to recommend new arrange- 
ments “to deal with corporate pricing 
power” but he finally side-stepped the issue. 
He was at his best in the matter of tax 
reform; but, says WNossiter, eighteen 
months later, such was the scuttling power 
of corporate wealth, little if anything 
remained of the original measure. 

Turning from recently manufactured 
myths regarding the powers of the Presi- 
dency to others that are more deeply 
rooted, Nossiter examines several beliefs 
that come down from Adam Smith, plus 
a few that have since then been created 
as substitutes. While most of these can- 
ventions have been promulgated by econo- 
mists themselves, they are all carefully 
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nurtured and kept before the public by the 
small group in the United States that 
possesses the strategic power and wealth. 
Among these are the notions that American 
business and the public welfare are gov- 
erned by freely competitive markets; that, 
where atomistic competition no longer pre- 
vails, countervailing pressures by big busi- 
ness, big labor, and big government repre- 
sent the modern prototypes of the classical 
Invisible Hand said to be unerringly pro- 
moting the public good; and that, if anyone 
should become skeptical of the efficacy of 
such forces, an extra commitment making 
for the public good is now available in 
the new generation of corporate managers, 
who are said to possess an advanced and 
especially cultivated sense of social ac- 
countability. Nossiter makes a pene- 
trating analysis of these contentions, mar- 
shalling against them up-to-date statistical 
data with telling effect. He concludes that 
all of them are in the main economic 
myths, the cultivated belief in which keeps 
this country from making headway against 
its domestic ils and causes it ta lose 
ground in economic growth in comparison 
with most other industrial nations today. 

If the author’s conclusions are accepted, 
what lies ahead for the United States? 
For one thing, he says, we must get rid 
of these myths. To this end, Nossiter’s 
penetrating analyses should be of sub- 
stantial help. For another thing, one final 
myth must be dealt with, that is, the 
alleged danger of any kind of national 
planning. This, indeed, has in the United 
States become not merely a myth but a 
dragon that must be slain. Since World 
War II. not only have the commmistic 
powers restorted to national planning; 
France, Scandinavia, Italy, West Germany, 
and Japan have also undertaken to guide 
their economies by the use of carefully 
developed over-all blueprints. Nossiter 
analyzes these plans in small deteil, es- 
pecially those that have developed “indica- 
tive” or noncoercive measures and are em- 
ploying methods of input-output analysis 
originally developed in the United States 
itself. 

Here, again, 2 considerable number of 
important suggestions are found in Nos- 
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siters book. In the United States, the 
family plans its future and so does every 
business enterprise, especially the large 
corporation. Only for the nation as a 
whole does the idea remain anathema in 
the conventional business mythology. Is 
it not about time, queries the author, that 
the United States began serious planning 
for a peaceful world, in which armaments 
have been severely cut back, and for ways 
and means of dealing with our economic 
ills without benefit of soothsayers and 
purveyors of stultifying economic and 
political fairy tales? 

Written with keen insight and telling 
satire, this is a book that should be 
carefully read not only by economists and 
political scientists but by every American. 

JOSEPH MAYER 

Emeritus Professor of Economics 

Miami University . 

Oxford 

Ohio 


GERALD RABKIN. Drama and Commit- 
ment: Polstics in the American Theatre 
of the Thirties. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1964. $6.00. 


The title of this volume led me to 
expect a contribution to the much neg- 
lected field of the sociology of the arts. 
Such is unfortunately not the case. The 
author hardly attempts to place the theater 
of the thirties within the general context 
of the politics of the period. He makes no 
effort to follow in some detail tbe political 
affiliations of the playwrights he discusses; 
he gives us no information as to the 
audience that attended or failed to attend 
these plays; nor does he locate the roles 
of playwrights, directors, and other men of 
the theater within the specific social struc- 
ture of the America of the thirties. Nowa- 
days one often hears about the need for 
cross-fertilization between the humanities 
and the social sciences, but the results, as 
this book documents again, are so far 
quite meager. 

Gerald Rabkin limits himself to brief 
accounts of the operation of The Theatre 
Union, The Group Theatre, and The Fed- 
eral Theatre and to a discussion of the 
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shifts in political commitment of the play- 
wrights John Howard Lawson, Clifford 
Odets, S. N. Behrman, Elmer Rice, and 
Maxwell Anderson. The description of the 
workings of the theater groups emphasizes 
their general orientation toward the rela- 
tion between politics and art, their varying 
emphasis on Theater as a weapon or 
Theater as collective art. But the author 
fails to probe into the more complicated 
relations between these theater groups and 
their publics; nor does he consider the 
Organizational mechanics and ideological 
conflicts that marked these ventures. The 
treatment of individual authors consists 
mainly of a synopsis of their plays; it 
docmuents how each of them, in his dif- 
ferent ways, was moved in the thirties 
to yeer toward the left and toward more 
or less explicit political commitments. No 
‘effort was made to show, through bio- 
graphical or other data, how these changes 
came about, nor do we get a sense of how 
new types of group affiliations or publics 
variously pushed these playwrights into 
new political directions 

The author’s naiveté in matters political 
is startling. He seems to equate Marxism 
with Stalinist communism: he uses these 
terms interchangeably, thus inadvertently 
lending credence to the Communists’ 
canard that they are the only true Marx- 
ists. He speaks of Maxwell Anderson’s 
“anarchist position” and quotes in support 
the following from the preface to Ander- 
son’s Knickerbocker Holiday: “...A 
civilization is a balance of selfish interests, 
and a government is necessary as an arbiter 
among these interests, but the government 
must never be trusted, must be constantly 
watched, and must be drastically limited 
in its scope... .” If this makes Anderson 
an anarchist then so are most of the 
Founding Fathers. 

The book may help to revive our memo- 
ries of the theater of the thirties and prod 
us to measure the distance that separates 
it from the current theater of the absurd. 
Beyond this, I can find little merit in it. 

Lewis A. Coser 

Professor of Sociology 

Brandeis University 
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Epcar Lane. Lobbying and the Law. 
Pp 224. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1964. 
$6.50. 


A book on lobbying before state goyern- 
ment has long been needed. In contrast to 
federal lobbying where our information is 
reasonably good, state lobbying has been a 
great unknown to scholars, politicians, and 
the general public The book focuses on 
statutory regulation of lobbying in the 
states and thus is only a partial, but still 
substantial, contribution to filling that void. 
The two substantive chapters dealing with 
the history of the origins of state regula- 
tion of lobbying and with the provisions 
of state lobby laws are the major and 
original contribution of the volume. The 
author concludes the following about state 
lobby laws: “These laws lack precision, 
scope, and clear direction. ‘They reach 
only individual lobbyists in an era of group 
politics They reach only legislative lobby- 
ing in an era of expanding administrative 
power. They reach only personal confron- 
tation in an era of indirect political per- 
suasion, They contribute little to the erec- 
tion of safeguards adequate to the scale 
and variety of modern political temptation 
They are over-modest in their require- 
ments, aimed at the wrong targets, and 
unequipped to serve their own stated pur- 
pose, which is simply to inform” (p. 105). 
Not just scholars will find the book helpful, 
it should be a special boon to legislators 
who write or review lobby regulation laws 
and to officials who administer these laws. 

The book must have had a long gestation 
period. The author completed a doctoral 
dissertation on statutory regulation of 
lobbying in 1949. Shortly after that he 
served as consultant to the Buchanan com- 
mittee which investigated federal lobbying; 
that committee made its final report in 
January 1951. Thirteen years later his 
book appears helping to fill a literature 
gap that he must have perceived even then. 
The book shows seasoning: it is based on 
the collection of an enormous amount of 
grubby detail, the author has read and 
digested nearly all the relevant literature, 
the writing style is highly literate and 
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carefully pohshed. The latter quality is 
not always a virtue, however; the author’s 
meaning is sometimes obscured in elegant 
and complicated rhetoric. Excessive use 
of rhetorical questions leads one to suspect 
that the author is hiding his inability to 
dispose of difficult questions beh:nd a 
facade of elegant inquiry. 

Despite the book’s obvious virtues, it 
leaves the reader unsatisfied and disap- 
pointed. © Instead of cutting incisively 
through to the anatomy of state lokbying, 
the author demonstrates instead how much 
we don’t know. He intimates there is a 
great deal wrong with state lobbying but 
offers no soluticns, He raises important 
value questions bul disposes of none of 
them. The value implications of the topic 
obvious_y fascinate the author and he de- 
votes about half of the book to their 
examination; uncortunately, there is almost 
no advance One leaves the topic with a 
“this is where we came in” feeling. 

The book’s theme is based on the un- 
examined premise that the goal is “to hold 
private interest at an optimum distance 
from the exercise of governmental power” 
(p. 106). Disclosure only, not regulation, 
is likely to advance us toward that goal. 
“Publicity itself is the only—and the only 
legitimate—end. Control of ‘undesirable 
activities’ (whatever these are) is not a com- 
mon principle but a commonly uniulfilled 
and irrelevant expectation” (p 174). The 
ability to achieve disclosure is severely 
circumscribed, however: official reports of 
lobbying activities are incomplete and non- 
comparative; none of the states employ 
“positive administration” to analyze and 
disseminate the incoming data; and “A 
public policy of full disclosure can only be 
privately fulfilled” (p 176)—mass media 
must disseminate. But even excellent dis- 
closure will have only a weak impact. 
“There is, in sum, no reason to assume 
that disclosure laws alone can bring about 
significant alterations in the shepe and 
texture of the system” (p. 188). He con- 
cludes that, “It is primarily a prablem of 
and for the legislatures, and it should be 
so understood-—~all the more because so few 
American legislators have recognized that 
it exists” (p. 192) And so the problem 
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is dumped back into the hands of the 
legislators who have demonstrated their 
unwillingness or inability to deal with it; 
but perhaps this time around they will be 
just a little wiser. 

Cost-cutting publication decisions to 
place all the footnotes at the back of the 
book-—one chapter has 182 notes—exces- 
sive use of op cit, and no bibliography 
make literature notation an exceedingly 
difficult task. Jacket notes on the author 
are severely out of date. 

Lester W. MILBRATH 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

Northwestern University 


FRANKLIN P. KILPATRICK, MATON C. 
CUMMINGS, JR., and M. KENT JENNINGS. 
The Image of the Federal Service. Pp. 
xvii, 301. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1964. $500. 


FRANKLIN P. KILPATRICK, METON C. 
CUMMINGS, JR., and M. KENT JENNINGS. 
Source Book of a Study of Occupational 
Values and the Image of the Federal 


Service. Pp. xxv, 681. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1964. 
$10.00. 


The difficulties faced by the Federal 
government in the hiring of highly skilled 
workers and executive talent are all too 
well known. Retention of such people, 
similarly, is a very difficult problem. 
Why? What can be done about it? 

A team of Brookings Institution re- 
searchers has conducted a pathfinding study 
of occupational values of Federal em- 
ployees, the general public, and the student 
population in order to find the differential 
attractions and detractions of Federal 
versus private and other public employment. 
Some 5,000 interviews were held using a 
thorough interview schedule including a 
wide variety of open- and closed-end ques- 
tions Particularly noteworthy is the use 
of the “Self-Anchoring Scale” pioneered by 
Dr. Kilpatrick and Hadley Cantril which 
allows the respondent to define for himself 
the end points of a value continuum and 
then to place on the continuum the 
particular item or aspect under study 

The study is scientifically antiseptic. 
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Every statement of whatever degree of im- 
portance can be traced back to its origin 
in the survey data. Similarly, great effort 
was taken to allow reproduction of the 
survey since the authors recognize that at 
least some of the results are probably very 
time-sensitive. 

The principal finding of the survey is 
that while Federal employment is often 
associated with security and good working 
conditions, these are not particularly 
salient job conditions for executive and 
scientific talent Outside of the Federal 
service and even within it, “government’s 
position vis-a-vis private employment de- 
teriorates on such matters as pay, job 
autonomy, absence of bureaucracy, and 
opportunities for advancement” as socio- 
economic status and technical skill increase. 
Thus, the government lacks the primary 
igcentives necessary to attract those indi- 
viduals most needed. The favorable sick 
and annual leave arrangements and retire- 
ment benefits help to retain but not attract 
prime talent. Federal service is highly 
attractive to women in a wide variety of 
skill and socioeconomic categories, men 
with lower skill levels, and generally amonz 
Negroes of both sexes. Business execu- 
tives and engineers generally hold Federal 
employment in very low regard 

The authors’ recommendations would 
radically alter the civil service system if 
fully implemented: They want a new per- 
sonnel philosophy. They desire to abolish 
the “tendency to interpret equalsty of 
treatment as sameness of treatment” and 
to substitute “equality of opportunity” 
leading to “the creation of patterns of 
differential treatment of personnel” to en- 
hance their quality, creativity, productiv- 
ity, and sense of worth as individuals. The 
creation of a senior Executive and Scien- 
tific Corps of top executives would be one 
step in this direction. 

It is unfortunate that the authors did 
not go further into the civil service system 
as it presents itself to job applicants, and 
that the recommendations did not cover 
this area more thoroughly. In an era when 
employers are covering every possible 
avenue to recruit talent, it is anomalous 
that the Federal government should still 
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rely on the competitive examination. The 
authors recommend a vigorous recruiting 
program using top executives as recruiters, 
but the competitive examination and the 
use of registers are not conducive to ac- 
quiring talented people. The authors 
further recommend reductions in the time 
interval between examination and appoint- 
ment, but recruiters should be authorized 
to guarantee applicants jobs on the spot, 
based on college grades and job experience 
alone. If a criticism of the study is -in 
order, it is that more boldness and forth- 
rightness should have been substituted for 
scientific asceticism. 

These companion volumes should prove 
useful to those interested in occupational 
values, whether engaged in personnel ad- 
ministration in government or private busi- 
ness It should also be interesting to those 
teaching general political science as well as 
public administration, particularly since the 
authors feel it is incumbent on Political 
Scientists to assume the advocates’ role 
in recruiting for Federal service. 

Victor K. HEYMAN 

Weapons Systems Analyst 

Office of the Assistant Secretary 

of Defense 


BRADLEY CHAPIN. The American Law of 
Treason. Pp. viii, 172. Seattle. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1964. 
$6.00. 


Few words in the English language carry 
the impact that treason does. Dra- 
matically, it has all the ingredients found 
in the best of thrillers. Emotionally, it 
brings forth aspects of patriotism that 
scoundrels and nonscoundrels alike can call 
their own. Historically, it conjures up— 
depending perhaps on one’s age—such 
figures as Charles I, Aaron Burr, Tokyo 
Rose, and Axis Sally Constitutionally, it 
solidifies an awareness that from time im- 


. memorial it has been designated as a high 


and heinous crime. 

But these are at best general reactions 
or impressions. And while even the quasi- 
expert might know that it is the only crime 
specifically set forth in the Constitution of 
the United States as to definition and 
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means of conviction (see Artic.e III, 
„Section 3), few indeed have been con- 
scious of the origins from which it evolved 
and of its early uses during the Revolu- 
tionary and formative period of >ur na- 
tional existence. Yet it is precise:y from 
this background that its development has 
come—a development that veered from 
its potential use as a weapon to “stamp out 
resistance” to the truly liberal interpreta- 
tion that “pol'tical opposition, even of a 
criminal natur2, was not to be chastised 
at the gallows.” 

At a time in our national development 
when we are besieged by headlines of riots, 
‘resistance, opposition to government, and 
evén disloyal acts, perspective-is not only 
a vital tool; it is also a means cf under- 
standing. Dean -Bradley Chapin’s book, 
The American Law of Treason, could not 
come’ 'at a more opportune time. Here, 
within the confines of a trifle more than 
‘one hundred pages, ‘written with clarity 
and dignity in broad yet meaningful strokes, 
devoid of nonsense, illuminated by many 
cases that have been heretofore lost in 
histerical archives, avoiding diversions that 
must have been tempting indeed, is the 
documented record from the English back- 
ground of Edward IIT’s reign, through the 
trial of Aaron Burr with Jobn Marshall 
presiding. 

And what a record itis! Yet, tbat it did 
produce such a record should not be sur- 
prising. For as Dean Chapin has re- 
produced it it is in no smal part the 
American fight for its “sovereignty,” of 
Patriot and Tory. It is also the conflict 
for power between the Federalists and 
Republicans, between Hamilton and Burr, 
between Jeiferson and Marshall, between 
the political branches of the zovernment 
and the judiciary, between the states and 
the federal government, and all at the 
period in cur national development when 
“politics were violently partisar.” 

But in the final analysis even “times that 
tried men’s souls” must be evaluated by 
results, anc somehow, as if by magic, Dean 
Chapin makes these abundantly clear. For 
the American development of the law of 
treason was not an isolated phenomenon. 
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Rather, it brought with it other values that 
have likewise stood the test of time: “that 
political rather than direct action was the 
agency for changing government”; that 
the American system needed vocal political 
parties and not “mere factions”; that the 
rules relating to principals and accessories 
were as applicable in treason cases as 
elsewhere; that in at least one instance 
“constructive treason” can still be made 
to apply—in cases where aggravated riots 
against the execution of a general law of 
the government can be proved; that policy 
is “as'. vital as strict law in setting forth 
important precedents; and that the Found- 
ing Fathers relied here on their English 
héritage as much as they did in other areas. 
But most important of all is the American 
contribution to the law of treason, made 
through the combined statesmanship of our 
Constitution-makers and those early judgts 
whose task it was to interpret that docu- 
ment The‘contribution is one that is, in 
many” ways, the very heart of a free 
society—that government is to be restricted 
in the use of treason as an instrument 
against political obstructionists by insist- 
ing on strict adherence~to the rules of 
evidence—“testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act”—and equally strict 
proof of the facts on which the charge is 
based. Without this, “prosecution of po- 
litical opponents” would have been a simple 
matter with the result that each would 
vent “their alternate malignity on [the] 
other.” ` 

‘Dean Chapin’s book deserves a “large 
audience. It contains much of the raw 
materials on which we have built our na- 
tion. Though he plunges directly into .his 
subject with his opening sentence and con- 
tinues the pace without letup, and though 
the title seems rather formidable and 
legalistic, it is a book that should be read 
by scholars, students, and laymen alike. 

BENJAMIN MUNN ZIEGLER 
Bertrand Snell Professor of Political  . 
Science - 
Amherst College 


Sar A. Levitan. Federal Aid ito De- 
pressed Areas: An Evaluation of the 
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Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Pp. xv, 268. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1964. $6.95. 


This book is a balanced and objective 
review of the first two years of aid to 
depressed areas under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act (ARA) by one who assisted 
Senator Douglas in early drafts of the bill 
and who continued to be intimately fa- 
miliar with the program. It is a story of 
a dedicated, understaffed, and under- 
financed effort to “do something” for de- 
pressed areas. A combination of overplenty 
political pressures and administrative 
tangles, together with lack of data, experi- 
ence, and delineation of feasible objectives, 
bogged the program down at numerous 
points. Yet a record was achieved of 
some specific, tangible accomplishments 
and, more importantly, a stimulation of 
local group planning and co-operation 
toward appraising constructively commu- 
nity resources and seeking growth through 
community efforts and federal aid. 

Dr. Levitan finds the program spread 
too thinly over a thousand designated 
counties, approximately one-third of all 
counties in the United States, with a total 
population of some 37 million. Yet, when 
he considers criteria to allocate limited 
funds more selectively, for example to 
areas of high unemployment but not out- 
migration—because where population re- 
mains it would seem important to preserve 
prior investments of social capital—one 
is impressed with the paucity of theory 
in the field of regional and community 
economic development. The ARA experi- 
ence taught that a local unemployment 
figure is much too weak, particularly in 
smaller areas, to ferret out appropriate 
targets for the legislation, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture income measures 
of underemployment were no adequate 
substitute. 

The questions of “what is a depressed 
area?” in theory and in fact, appropriate 
for aid from a broadly prosperous nation, 
and “how can some betterment be stimu- 
lated in such areas?” are still not resolved. 
Perhaps ARA’s greatest accomplishment 
may prove to be the stimulation of sys- 
tematic planning in local communities as 
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well as focussing the attention of civil 
servants and scholars on a problem-solving 
approach to this need. While Dr Levitan’s 
book still leaves us with a crying need for 
theoretical development in this field, it 
provides refreshingly an excellent analysis 
of the interwoven political, administrative, 
and economic problems facing the first 
two years of one of the most significant 
national attacks on local poverty prior to 
1964. . 
L. REED TRIPP 

Dean 

College of Business Administration 

Lehigh University 


J. E. Hopcerts. Administering the Atom 
for Peace. Pp xiv, 193. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964. No price. 


It is a sad commentary on human af- 
fairs during the last nineteen years that 
this comparative administrative survey— 
the result of Professor Hodgetts’s sum- 
mary of materials presented in an interna- 
tional symposium in 1961——is the first of 
its kind. Though Dr. Hodgetts is careful 
not to say so, the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy have attracted only sporadic atten- ` 
tion and marginal administrative resources 
from the two nuclear superpowers. Since 
some of their “greatness” comes from their 
superior conventional resource positions, 
they have no immediately desperate needs 
for developing nuclear power for other 
than military purposes All this has been, 
perhaps, inadvertently concealed by much 
talk about the eventual value of military 
nuclear research, the prior need for iron- 
clad international agreements, and so 
forth. Meanwhile, the other “great” 
powers have tended to compensate for 
their military weakness by overinvestment 
in what can easily become “an overly 
expensive patriotic fad,” without adequate 
computation “of the relation between costs 
and expected returns in dollars and in 
human well-being” (p. 184). This seems 
to have been the case in Professor 
Hodgetts’ own country, Canada, possibly 
in Japan, and certainly in Italy The 
Italian program seems caught in a maze 
of conflicting commitments to private and 
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semi-private organizations, existing govern- 
mental agencies, and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM). 
this book has been published, the former 
' head of the Italian program has been 


brought to trial for embezzlement and mis- ', 


use of funds totaling $14,880,000. The 


six countries whose programs are compared . 


here are zhe three already mentioned. the 
United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom. , Not surprisingly, no govern- 
ment seems to have “solved” the proklems 
of setting up spacialized administrations 
outside of the conventional governmental 
departments or of preserving “the tradi- 
tional authority of politically resporsible 
laymen over the scientist-administrator” 
(p. 173). 

But same common problems and atti- 
tudes have emerged. Though this is ad- 
mittedly a pioneer survey, Dr. Hodzetts’ 
book will be of great interest to scientists, 
public acministrators, practical politicians, 
and, indeed, to anyone interested in both 
the prospects and the realities of “a po- 
litical system dominated by technocrats” 
(p 184). 

THEODORE Ropp 

Professor of H:-story 

Duke University 


Tristram Corrin. ‘The Passion of the 
Hawks: Milhtarism in Modern America. 
Pp. vi. 280. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1964. $5.95, 

This is a disappointing book. Tristram 
Coffin has written an impressive com- 
pendium' of the role of the military in 
human affairs—a collection of irsights 
and quotations and gossipy items from a 
multitude of sources. i 

It is difficult to point to any consistent, 
well strictured point of view, other than 
to say that the >ook is generally negative 
and cynical. It is as though the author 
had polished off the rough edges of £ thick 
scrap book of anything he and a cipping 
service may have found about anything 
military. : 

All this is ‘not enough for an under- 
standing of the cause and effect relation- 
ships, if any, between those whc have 
chosen the military for their careers in the 


Since . 
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sweep of world history and the nature of 
the “garrison state.” ; 
ROBERT C. SORENSO 
Assistant to the Chairman of the Board 
Vice President and Director of Research 
_D’Arcy Advertising Company 
New York City 


Harry Ecxstern (Ed.). Internal War: 
Problems and Approaches. Pp. ix, 339. 
New- York. Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$6 50. 


It is difficult to review this book 
judiciously within the limit of four hundred 
words. In it, thirteen contributors, repre- 
senting various social disciplines and highly 
diversified approaches, co-operated to ana- 
lyze violence as a pathology of politics. 
They achieved various degrees of success, 
however, when covering specifically the 
subject of “internal war’ as promised in 
the title. i 

This reviewer was a combat officer en- 
gaged for four years in activities typical 
of ‘internal war.” He is also a social 
scientist deeply interested in violence as 
a factor in social change. After reading 
the book he asked himself two questions: 
(1) Does this book help a combat officer 
or a policy-maker directly involved in 
“internal, war’ face to face with an 
enemy? The answer was no—with the 
exception of Lucian W. Pye’s contribution 
which indicates first-hand insights into - 
problems of “internal war.” Yet, on the 
other hand, this was not the purpose of 
the book (2) Does the book contribute 
to a general understanding of the dynamics 
of reliance on violence in problem solving? 
The answer is yes. With a sympathetic 
approach one can discern and integrate, out 
of this material aiming at building theo- 
retical insights and postulates, many points 


bearing meaningfully upon the area of - 


human conflict and violence. 

The reader may notice that among the 
contributors there are several “four star 
generals” of American social | sciences. 
This is reflected not only in the high level 
of sophistication of their product, but 
also, as this reviewer guesses, in Professor 
Eckstein’s possible difficulty as an editor 
to keep these knowledgeable men on the 
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subject of “internal war.” Yet, this is all 
to the good because it provides a delight- 
fully broad spectrum of approaches, as can 
be seen in the contents of the book: 

Harry Eckstein, “Introduction: Toward 
the Theoretical Study of Internal War’; 
Talcott Parsons, “Some Reflections on the 
Place of Force in Social Process”; Thomas 
Perry Thornton, “Terror as a Weapon of 
Political Agitation”; Karl W. Deutsch, 
“External Involvement in Internal Wat”; 
Arnold S. Feldman, “Violence and Vola- 
tility: The Likelihood of Revolution”; 
Andrew C. Janos, “Authority and Violence: 
The Political Framework of Internal War”; 
William Kornhauser, “Rebellion and Po- 
litical Development”; Lucian W. Pye, “The 
Roots of Insurgency and the Commence- 
ment of Rebellions”; Alexander Gerschen- 
kroa, “Reflections on Economic Aspects of 
Revolutions”; Sidney Verba and Gabriel 
‘A. Almond, “National Revolutions and 
Political Commitment”; Marion J. Levy, 
Jr, “A Revision of the Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft Categories and Some Aspects 
of the Interdependencies of Minority and 
Host Systems”; Seymour Martin Lipset, 
“Democracy and the Social System.” 

J. K. ZAWODNY 
Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences 


CYR E. Brack and THOMAS P. THORN- 
TON (Eds.). Communism and Revolu- 
tion: The Strategic Uses of Political 


Violence. Pp. viii, 467. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1964. 
$10 00. l 


This informed symposium will be wel- 
comed by teachers and students, govern- 
ment officials and public-mmded citizens 
alike. It is a fine sample of the sophisti- 
cation of which American studies of com- 
munism are capable Inevitably, it is 
uneven, the individual contributions vary- 
ing between competent and brilliant. 

The point of departure, one gathers, was 
the thesis that nuclear realities and the 
quest for change in the “underdeveloped” 
areas combine to create a “new pattern 
of world politics . . . in which revolution 
is replacing war.” Communism offers a 
special and elaborate doctrine on internal 
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violence, and it is to an investigation of 
the relevant body of experience and 
ideology that this volume is devoted It 
amounts to a study of Communist seizure 
of power and the use of violence in con- 
nection with it. It does not to any. sig- 
nificant extent deal with the use of violence 
in the exercise of power 

Few among the authors of the case- 
studies, which form the major part of this 
volume, resist the temptation of giving a 
history or anatomy of “their” parties. In 
several instances the material presented is, 
at least for the English-speaking reader, 
novel and not otherwise accessible This is 
true, for instance, of the treatment of 
North Korea by Glenn Paige and of the 
chapter on Finland by James H. Billington, 
despite the excessive alarmist and moralist 
editorializing of the latter The other able 
contributors include R. V. Burks, Ruth 
McVey, George Modelski, Thomas P. 
Thornton, Manfred Halpern, James Daniel, 
William J. Lewis, and Raymond L. Garthoff 
—many of them leading experts on the 
areas with which they deal. 

Among the general essays, Chapters 2 
and 15 are likely candidates for “must” 
reading in many a college course. The 
former is a discussion of the Communist 
theory of the state and revolution, by 
Andrew C. Janos. The latter is a summary 
by Cynl E Black. While much of what 
we here learn is not novel, it is well- 
reasoned and well-presented + Professor 
Black gives an interesting set of categories 
to test conditions under which Communist 
parties have, in the past, succeeded or 
failed. His multifactor argument—focus- 
ing on the weakening of the incumbent 
regime, the ineffectiveness of alternative 
reform movements, and the propinquity 
of international conditions—is far more 
satisfactory than a number of widely-used 
earlier books. He correctly stresses the 
greater likelihood of Communist efforts, in 
the years ahead, to achieve power by rela- 
tively nonviolent means, without excluding 
more forcible strategies. 

The volume has few errors and includes 
a valuable bibliography Among the many 
questions this volume raises, a few may 
be singled out. There is rather little at- 
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` tention paid to the changing operational 
relevance of doctrine in the actual behavior 
of Communist parties. The homogeneous, 
uniform image of Communist standards, 
doctrine, and practices seems rather out 
of date, given the diversity of outlook— 
even on violence, means for the seizure of 
power, and anticipation of victory—among 
say, the Italian, Yugoslav, Cuban, Lao 
Dong, Indonesian, not to say Soviet and 
Chinese parties The underestimation of 
the seriousness of the Sino-Soviet riit and 
its ` consequences for the development of 
alternative Soviet policies is, while related 
to the above, partly a function of the date 
when taus otherwise valuable book was 
completed. 
ALEXANDER DALLIN 
Professor of International Relations 
Columbia University 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ARTHUR S. BANKS and ROBERT B. TEXTOR. 
A Cross-Polity Survey. Pp. 113, 199. 
Cambridge, Mass: The M.I.T. Press, 
1963 $20.00 


As a result of prodigious labor, careful 
thought, and clever use of a 7090 com- 
puter, the authcrs—a political scientist and 
an anthropologist, respectively—and the 
publisher have made a pioneering contribu- 
tion to the eventual establishment of a 
global data base for formulating and 
testing significant generalizations concern- 
ing social and political systems 

A massive body of selected date on all 
of the world’s 115 independent polities 
is presented on 1,260 pages of computer 
printout The approximately 22,030 two- 
by-two tables result from cross-classifica- 
tion and cross-tabulation of two dichoto- 
mous variables. Within these numerous 
matrices the reader can discover “patterns,” 
namely, what classes of polities co-2ccur or 
overlap with which others in terms of what 
attributes. Not only is a mass of other- 
wise fugitive data made available, but 
the authors have attempted, successfully 
in this reviewer’s opinion, to make their 
product usable. One of the most important 
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advantages of their innovative technique 
is that it permits a precise translation of 
statistical tables into readily comprehend- 
able grammatical sentences. Only those 
strong associations which meet the Fisher 
Exact Test of significance appear in the 
printout. In this and other ways, the 
authors have enhanced markedly the non- 
trivial status of the data. 

The ingredients from which the data are 
generated can be summarized briefly: (1) 
57 “raw characteristics’—for example, 
No. 2: Size, No. 21: Former Colonial 
Ruler; (2) for each of the foregoing, two 
or more specific, mutually exclusive at- 
tributes—some ordinal continua, some 
nominal typologies; and (3) 194 docholom- 
ized “finished characteristics,” for example, 
one of the finished characteristics—(FC) 
of size is “polities whose territorial sise is 
very large or large in contrast to polities 
whose territorial size is medium or small”— 
each of which is crossed with every other. 
While the computer has thoroughly mixed 
these ingredients via countless routine 
calculations, the reader himself must render 
“visible” otherwise hidden but interesting 
relationships by using his intellectual skills 
creatively. For example, one can easily 
determine that three-quarters of the former 
dependencies of Britain have a literacy 
rate above 10 per cent, and that former 
dependencies of France have a rate below 
10 per cent—and which particular polities 
in each case. Moreover, if one adds an- 
other variable, namely literate religion, the 
overlapping of former British dependencies 
with polities possessing this attribute moves 
the reader closer to the identification of a 
possible cause of the contrast in literacy 
rates. 

Even a cursory description of what 
Banks and Textor have done is sufficient 
to suggest the number of analytic and 
procedural choices they had to make, as 
well as the nature of the technical com- 
plications they faced. On the whole, the 
authors deserve high commendation for 
being candid with the reader—for example, 
they discuss how to approach possible 
disagreements with their codings; for 
providing explicit criteria for inclusion and 
exclusion of characteristics and matrices; 
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and for specifying limitation on uses of 
the data as organized. 

For the sake of present users and future 
developments, certain caveats and queries 
may be mentioned. First, the inclusion of 
numerous “soft” variables~—-for example, 
the political role of the police—puts even 
more emphasis on judgment, and it was 
unfortunately not possible to establish the 
reliability of Banks’ coding. Second, do 
not dichotomous variables, often fully 
justified, impose special limits, unmen- 
tioned, on the kind and sophistication of 
statistical techniques and on the use of 
data by others—especially in cases where 
more precise information is available, for 
example, literacy? Third, does incorpora- 
tion of predominantly political variables— 
37 out of 57—undercut the avowed inten- 
tion’ to highlight cross-tabulation of “en- 
yironmental” and political variables? Is it 
really true that no other social-structural 
measures—for example, education—were 
available? Fourth, has an otherwise natural 
leaning on the “leading scholars in the 
field of comparative politics’ omitted 
political variables of great interest to other 
political and social scientists, for instance, 
government revenues and expenditures or 
violent conflict? Fifth, what effect does 
the fact that dates on key sources range 
over more than fifteen years, have on data 
comparability? 

After commending the authors for a job 
well done, this reviewer hopes that they 
will resurvey and revise every five years 
and that in the next edition more do-it- 
yourself examples will be included for 
potential readers uncertain of their com- 
petence to exploit this gold mine fully. 

RICHARD C, SNYDER 

Northwestern University 


Aucust Scuou. Histoire de Vinter- 
nationalisme, Vol. IN: Du Congrès de 


Vienne jusqu’d la première guerre 
mondiale (1914). Pp. viii, 565. Oslo: 
H. Aschehoug (W. Nygaard), 1963 


Norw. crowns 75, —. 
This is the last volume of the history 


of internationalism begun by the late Dr. 
Christian L. Lange, secretary to the Nobel 
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Committee of the Norwegian parliament 
(1900-1909), secretary-general of the In- 
terparliamentary Union (1909-1933), and 
Nobel Peace Prize recipient in 1921. The 
first volume, published in 1919, dealt with 
the history of internationalism to 1648. 
The second volume, completed in 1954 by 
August Schou, director of the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute, traced the development 
of ideas on internationalism from the end 
of the Thirty Years’ war through the 
Congress of Vienna. The concluding 
volume, here reviewed, brings the story to 
1914, 

In early chapters of the third volume, a 
long book but not exceedingly so, Mr. 
Schou surveys the collaboration among the 
great powers after the Vienna Congress, 
analyzes the political ideas evoked by the 
Holy Alliance, describes the organized 
peace movement on both sides of the 
Atlantic to mid-century, evaluates the im- 
portance of contemporary economics, and 
presents an account of early international 
peace conferences. The middle portion of 
the work deals with the significance of 
national movements of 1870 and their 
impact on imperialism, the various new 
international organizations, the problem of 
peace in its scientific and literary facets, 
the development of international law, and 
the organized peace work among the more 
important countries. The last several 
chapters are concerned with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the Second Labor 
International, the two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences, and internationalism in the 
Scandanavian states. The concluding 
chapter, not one of “conclusions” in the 
usual sense, sets forth United States policy 
and opinion tending toward international- 
ism from 1900 to 1914 and the relation of 
the various European and non-European 
wars and rivalries of those years to the 
peace movement. 

Mr. Schou has utilized a wide variety 
and number of primary and secondary 
sources and has analyzed views, pro and 
con, on internationalism of the lesser as 
well as the better-known writers. This 
well-organized book is characterized by its 
relation of the movement of international- 
ism in the period covered to previous 
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centuries, the political development of 
the various states, and other contem- 
porary social, economic, and political re- 
forms and movements. The author has 
pointed out clearly the influence of religion 


in the peace movement and the relation . 


between che various peace organizations 
urging internationelism. Readers will find 
appealing the chapter on “The Problem 
of Peace in Science and Literature.” In- 
terpretative statements and generalizations 
by the writer are interwoven with the 
presentation of factual material. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Schou 
decided to discuss in a separate chapter 
(XIII) the subject of internationalism in 
the Scandanavian states rather than in- 
clude this material in earlier ones. He 
relied to only a small extent upon the great 
collection of diplomatic documents cover- 
ing the cued prior to the ne 
World War. 

Raced S. SHAY 

Associate Professor of History 

Lebanon Valley College 


GEORGE Liska. . Europe Ascendant: The 
International Politics of Unification. 
Pp. x, 182. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1964. $4.50. 


The new powar of western Europe, like 
her unity, was perceived and even feared 
outside before it was realized within, be- 
fore many western Europeans had begun 
to sense it and even will it. The present 
danger is that western Europeans will fail 
to achieve an integrated unity within and 
will fail to establish a military and diplo- 
matic base for wider reconstruction. In 
Europe Ascendant, Professor Liska has 
provided a companion piece to nis Na- 


tions in Alliance, The Limits o? Inter- 


dependence which was published in 1962. 
In each volume, he draws heavily on his- 
torica, analogy, but this new essay is a 
self-contained study of contemporary poli- 


tics and strategies in the Atlantic area and 


in the world at large. 
The titles of the chapters end sub- 
sections are truly indicative of the scope 


of Liska’s analysis and include: Giobal and. 


Continental Horizons; The Strugg-e for the 
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Succession to Europe; The State and Unity 
in Modern Europe; Western Europe and 
the Defense of the West; Western Europe 
and Global Stability; and Thermonuclear 
Stalemate and Dynamic Diplomacy. 

A study of the evolution of the Maghreb 
States during the past fifteen years pro- 
vides a typical example of the fears and 
conflicts which Liska sees still intruding 
in the midst of the hopes for international 
unification. Each of these states of North- 
ern Africa sought and obtained political 
independence, sought aid from all sources, 
but soon came to recognize the basic 
economic ties that still existed with the 
metropole. But apprehensions regarding 
the European Common Market soon re- 
placed opposition to military alliances as 
the rallying cry of anti-colonialism. A 
United Europe is feared in the Maghréb as 
potentially neo-colonialist. Another sus; 
picion in the Maghreb is that Western 
Europe, in its strength from economic 
union, might cut off the North Africans 
and cease importing their foodstuffs and 
labor force; in short, Europe might turn 
to be neo-isolationist. North Africa is 
not the only area where multiple appre- 
hensions exist. 

Liska sees a dualism in European 
politics, and in the world at large, and 
recognizes “the truly great and inescapable 
challenges to statecraft.” The concluding 
sentence repeats the master’s exhortation 


_ that “opportunities, if they are passed: up, 


tend to pass away,” and may never come 
again, 
| CHARLES M. THOMAS 
Professor of International Relations 
Air University 
Montgomery 
Alabama 


ZBIGNIEW  BRzEZINSKI and! SAMUEL P. 
Huntincton. Political Power: USA/ 
USSR. Pp. xii, 461. New York: 
Viking Press, 1964. $7.50. 


_ Are the United States and the Soviet 
Union becoming more alike? The authors 
examine the two systems side by side in 
broad outline and in parallel case studies 
of particular events, and strongly reject the 
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theories of convergence. Both systems are 
changing, but the: direction of change will 
be shaped by their different political sys- 
tems and traditions. “The evolution of 
the two systems, but not their convergence, 
seems to be the undramatic pattern for the 
future” (p. 436). 

The book performs a great service in 
dealing in detail with the question of con- 
vergence, a question of great practical and 
theoretical importance that has too often 
been the subject of loose generalities. It 
becomes quite clear that any simple notion 
of convergence must be rejected—the sys- 
tems are politically quite different and 
will remain so for the foreseeable future. 
Furthermore, the book presents a strong 
case for the rejection of the notion that 
politics ought to be considered the de- 
pendent variable in social change—that 
the political system is essentially shaped 
by such forces as technology, industrializa- 
tion, and affluence. Politics and political 
ideology, the authors make clear, have 
an independendent force of their own and 
affect the shape of the society in general. 
In this sense, the book helps us reject two 
misleading views about social and political 
change: the view that change ends when 
industrial development is complete and all 
industrial systems are fundamentally alike, 
and the view that all industrializing na- 
tions, since they face the same technolog- 
ical problems, will follow the same path. 

But though one can join the authors 
in rejecting any simple convergence theory, 
one wonders if their rejection is not, in 
turn, a little too easy. One problem lies 
in the evidence adduced for rejecting 
similarities between the systems. The 
descriptions of politics in the United States 
are rich in detail, and based on informa- 
tion from the participants on all levels. 
The descriptions of politics in the Soviet 
Union are based on much more subtle in- 
ferences from small bits of evidence 
usually emanating from the higher levels. 
This cannot be helped, but it may affect 
one’s conclusions. Thus, one major differ- 
ence between the two systems that the 
authors stress is that the Soviet Union is 
more monolithic; policies are initiated at 
the top, and “policy groups” such as the 
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military, managers, or agricultural experts 
may “advocate” but may not exert pres- 
sure. In the United States, on the con- 
trary, policies are likely to “bubble up” 
from subordinates, and many autonomous 
groups exert pressure to which leaders 
must often yield. The difference is real 
and important, but when our information 
about the Soviet Union comes from the 
top leaders and is about the top leaders, 
the image of centralization may- be exag- 
gerated. Until a Russian James Reston 
can tell us what was going on at the middle 
levels, we will not really know how dif- 
ferent the systems are 

Or, consider the question of whether op- 
position to an initiative by Khrushchev 
could force him to back down The authors 
point to published evidence of initiatives 
in agriculture by Khrushchev that have not 
been implemented. But the fact that the 
rejected initiatives were published sug- 
gests to the authors that Khrushchev him- 
self did not consider them binding or their 
rejection a challenge to his leadership (p. 
299). But note that if his rejected initia- 
tives bad not been published, perhaps be- 
cause he considered them real challenges to 
his leadership, the conclusion of the authors 
would have been the same-—namely, that 
there was no evidence of successful chal- 
lenges to Khrushchev. 

But the major problem with the book 
is the lack of an adequate theoretical 
framework within which to make compari- 
son. One can always find similarities or 
differences between any two objects; only 
within a theoretical framework can one 
specify what the significant similarities 
and differences are that are relevant to the 
theoretical problem. The less naive ver- 
sions of the convergence theory derive 
from rather general sociological theories as 
to the impact of industrialization on certain 
aspects of society. They posit convergence 
in certain respects and on certain levels, not 
identity, and they need testing. This 
parallel case study might still have chal- 
lenged these theories or might have sug- 
gested that though there is convergence on 
a certain level, significant differences re- 
main on other levels. But without such a 
theoretical framework and without a sys- 
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tematic marshalling of evidence this zan- 
not be done. 
SIDNEY VERBA 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford University 


ALVIN J. CoTTRELL and James E, Douc- 
HERTY The Politics of the Atlantic 
Alliance. Pp. 2€4 New York. Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1964. $5.00. 


That tae Nortk Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) has been the outstanding 
achievement of Western diplomacy during 
the postwar era appears obvious enough 
from the record. “Compared with the 
precarious situation which prevailed in 
1949,” write the authors of this engaging 
study, “Europe today presents a picture of 
stability and prodigious development in all 
dimensicns” It is both logical and re- 
assuring to equate the absence of Soviet 
expansion into Europe since 1948 with the 
strength and determination of the Atlantic 
Alliance. This causal relationship between 
peace and stability, on the one hand, and 
the existence of the alliance, on the other, 
renders NATO's emphasis on military 
power, even to the exclusion of ary dip- 
lomatic position except that which 2ncom- 
passes the extreme demands of all of its 
members, almost invulnerable to criticism. 
Whatever divisive tendencies exist within 
the alliance simply measure the confidence 
which NATO’s very triumphs heve en- 
gendered. 

Despite suck apparent successes, how- 
ever, NATO’s role as a defensive alliance 
has been puzzling The continu:ng and 
often bitter interallied debate on matters 
of strategy, the perenniel refusal of the 
European partners to contribute even the 
minimum requirements for an adequate 
shield of conventional weapons, and the 
public admission each year of serious in- 
adequacies in all but nuclear deterrents 
create the impression that NATO has func- 
tioned in an unreal world. That the Soviets 
have not marched may reflect les3 the ex- 
istence of NATO than the histor-c limita- 
tiosns of Russian objectives in Europe. Or 
perhaps what has mattered is the existence 
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of the American nuclear arsenal. In retro- 
spect, it seems clear that NATO, facing as 
it has an armed and ambitious Soviet 
Union, has comprised little more than the 
commitment by the United States to em- 
ploy its nuclear weapons in western 
Europe’s defense, a commitment rendered 
credible by the presence of over a quarter 
roillion American military personnel in the 
European theater. Beyond that, as this 
study reveals, NATO’s history has been 
one of argument, confusion, and disagree- 
ment. However, it matters little. No one 
wants to fight the United States. Sup- 
ported by this reality, western Europe 
has enjoyed a relatively free ride. 

This compact history of NATO—for all 
problems that have confronted the alliance 
have been fundamentally political in ngture 
—is balanced, judicious, and useful. Its 
contribution, to be sure, rests less in the 
analysis of its authors than in the wide 
range of literature which it reviews In 
their review of Soviet attitudes toward 
NATO, the debate over military strategy, 
the movement toward economic and polit- 
ical integration, and the long series of dis- 
agreements which have characterized inter- 
allied relationships the authors have sur- 
veyed those writings which reveal all the 
essential conflicts over ideas, interests, and 
policies. If the volume has a thesis, it is 
that represented by Dean G Acheson, the 
leading American proponent of the alliance. 
Regarding the Soviet Union as an insati- 
able danger, pursuing goals of global con- 
quest, the authors have scarcely been con- 
cerned with ends. For them diplomacy is 
less important than power. Perhaps it is 
true, as they contend, that only the estab- 
lished posture of uncompromising opposi- 
tion toward the Soviets entails the essence 
of realism, but nothing, on the other hand, 
illustrates more graphically the need of 
re-examining Soviet intent than the con- 
tinuing dichotomy between Europe’s actual 
stability and the perennial inadequacy, 
even by official standards, of the Western 
defense structure. 

Norman A. GRAEBNER 

Professor of History 

University of Illinois 
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Local Government in Japan 


KURT STEINER 


This first full-length study in a Western language has two 
chief aims: to provide a general view of the institutions 
and processes—legal, administrative, political, sociolog- 
ical, and historical—of Japanese local government, and 
to examine the degree of local autonomy which exists 
today in law and in actual practice. April. About $10.00 


The United States and 
the Italo-Ethiopian Crisis 


BRICE HARRIS, JR. 


What part did the United States play in the Italo- 
Ethiopian debacle? Was the lack of positive American 
cooperation responsible for the failure of the League of 
Nations to restrain Mussolini? What did the United 
States do? Could it have done more? These are the 
major questions to which the author addresses himself. 

$5.50 


France, Germany, and the 
New Europe, 1945-1963 


F. ROY WILLIS 


Among the topics discussed in this full-length study of 
Franco-German relations since World War II: the edu- 
cational policy of the French military government, the 
forming of the European Coal and Steel Community and 
the Common Market, de Gaulle’s concept of Franco- 
German “union,” and the Franco-German Treaty of 
1963. February. About $8.00 
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From Mandate to Independence. Vic- 
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of the least known of the newly emer- 
gent African states. $7.50 


Eme O. Awa. The first systematic 
treatment of the entire structure of 
Nigerian government. $8.00 


The Politics of Fragmentation. Rent 
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the emergence of Congolese peas 


groups. 
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Tokugawa society. $6.00 
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Morris JANowrtz. The Miltary in the 
Political Development of New Nations: 
An Essay in Comparative Analysis. Pp. 
vi, 134. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. $4.50. 

Dealing as it does with the military pro- 
fession, and considering the virtues held 
in high esteem by that profession, one is 
tempted to apply the term “gallant” to the 
attempt Professor Janowitz has made in 
this essay. Admitting at the outset that 
empirical data bearing on the subject are 
in short supply and further that the events 
dealt with are too recent for adequate his- 
torical assessment, Professor Janowitz 
nevertheless attempts a sortie into un- 
secured terrain. Convinced “that there has 
been an intellectual imbalance to the study 
of societal change in new nations,” Pro- 
fessor Janowitz seeks to redress the im- 
balance by turning from analyses of 
economic development, social structure, 
and political institutions of the new na- 
tions to a study of the military, which, as 
the author observes, “has emerged more 
and more as a crucial institution and power 
bloc” in these nations. A new nation 
is somewhat loosely taken to be one in 
which “some form of political revolution 
has taken place.” However, the proper 
focus of the essay emerges clearly enough 
in the text, where fifty-one nations in South 
and Southeast Asia, the Middle East and 
North Africa, and Sub-Saharan Africa 
provide the examples upon which the 
study is based. 

Two questions animate the study as a 
whole. The first is: “What characteristics 
of the military establishment of a new 
nation facilitate its involvement in domestic 
politics?” The second: “What are the 
capacities of the military to supply effective 
political leadership for a new nation striv- 
ing for rapid economic development and 
social modernization?” In addition it should 
be emphasized that the author conceives of 
his work as a comparative analysis, and as 
comparative in two senses: Differences, 
similarities, and common factors are sought 
in the sample itself, among the new na- 
tions But the role of the military as an 
institution or power bloc is also examined 
with a view toward discovering the reasons 
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for a marked difference which the author 
asserts exists between “Western industrial- 
ized societies” and the new nations, namely 
the relatively greater influence in domestic 
politics manifested by military officers in 
the new nations. 

The questions asked and the mode of 
procedure selected to answer them promise 
an essay of exciting substance, and indicate 
something of the concerns of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Committee for Com- 
parative Study of New Nations. It canmot 
be said that the promise is fulfilled. Where 
information is more readily available, as 
for the United States and the one-party 
Communist regimes of Europe, it is surely 
not enough to observe that mass democracy 
limits the role of the military to foreign 
affairs and defense policies or that the 
military is neutralized in internal political 
power in the Communist regimes. Nor is 
it particularly enlightening to select a 
scattering of items from one or another of 
fifty-odd nations to lend color to a series 
of propositions concerning military organ- 
ization, skill, recruitment, ideology, and 
similar categories of discussion. The essay 
remains a prospectus for future research, 
provided future researchers accept its 
framework of analysis. 

Some substance is given by the essay to 
two propositions, neither new, neither the 
discovery of political sociology. Aristotle’s 
observation that military requirements are 
a source of profound social change is 
amply supported by the experience of the 
new nations. So too is the adage that 
soldiers find it easier to win a victory than 
to enjoy its fruits. 

Leo WEINSTEIN 

Chairman 

Department of Government 

Smith College 


STEPHANE BERNARD. Le Confit Franco- 
Marocain, 1943-1956, Tome I: His- 
torique; Tome Il: Mécanisme de la 
Decolontsation du Protectorat. Contri- 
bution a la Théorie du Système Politique ; 
Tome II: Inststutions et Groupes So- 
ciau. Pp. 1,077. Geneva: European 
Center of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1963. No price. 
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“The struggle foz national independence” 
is a natural outgrowth of the process of 
national development in a colonial society. 
The colonial government, in its effort to 
modernize, even :n a necessarily limited 
way, sets in motion political, economic, 
and social forces which combine to con- 
front the regime with a problem that it 
was not created to solve: the demand by 
the colonized scciety to participate in 
modernization, and to be granted self- 
government. The colonial government 
cannot meet this problem within the 
framework of the status quo, one element 
of which is general acquiescence to cclonial 
rule. It must either resort to systematic 
elimination both of the nationalist leader- 
ship and of all segments of society capable 
of reproducing alternative leaders—the 
very segments of society that colonial rule 
has created—or it must bow to the na- 
tionalist demancs Mixed measures only 
increase the dilemma and reduce the free- 
dom of action of the regime: “It $s con- 
tradictery to refuse mdependence to a 
people who demands it and at the same 
time confer, through successive and partial 
concessions, the technical and moral ca- 
pacity to demand it” (Vol II, >. 81). 
However natural this process may be, it 
is also natural—because of the habit of 
rule acquired by the regime and the vested 
interest in status quo developed within 
it—for the inevitable losers to lose un- 
gracefully. Herein, and not in the decolon- 
izatior process per se, lies the source of 
conflict. 

Such appears to be the general thesis 
of the second study in the conflict series 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, a monumental 
work on Le Conflit Franco-Marocain, 1943- 
1956 written by the Belgian sociologist, 
Stéphane Bernard. The thesis, built on a 
comprehensive grasp of the nature of this 
conflict, is unassailable. It does, however, 
open many tantalizing questions 

The author does not hesitate to make 
his narrative read like a Greek Tragedy in 
which the sociological forces carry the 
actors through to their fate. Given the 
situation, once the initial accident—World 
War IJ—trigzers the process, “th2 essential 
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overshadows the accidental, and the deter- 
minism of the phenomenon pushes ac- 
cidents backstage” (Vol. II, p 207). Is 
there then no decision-making, no individual 
role, no human will? More important, 
exactly when is the apple ripe—the author 
shows that the argument between ideologies 
was not over “when” but over “if,” where 
the answer was clearer for those with eyes 
to see (Vol. II, p 255)? In addition, if 
ripeness is an objective, observable quality, 
was it just as impossible for a “government 
like the IV Republic,” stacked in favor of 
status quo, to effect a smooth transition 
for Morocco as it was for a “government 
like the Protectorate,” defending a status 
quo that no longer existed, to perpetuate its 
rule? 

It is to the credit of this study that it 
narrows the field of speculation so that 
such questions can be meaningfully poseds 
Obviously, no government 1s, strictly 
speaking, “like the IV Republic or the 
Protectorate.” But comparisons with 
Algeria and Tunisia—already sketched in 
this book—with Saar, Trieste, and Cyprus 
—~already part of the Endowment’s series 
——and with nonconflict situations for con- 
trol purposes, yet to be envisaged, could 
provide more answers and also more ques- 
tions It is, however, unlikely that any 
coherent theory covering such disparate 
conflicts can result. If the field of com- 
parison is extended beyond comparable 
events, the outcome lies only in abstract 
logical constructs or in the lesson that 
things are as they are because they are. 

The first volume of the study is his- 
torical, a skillful depiction of the in- 
exorable flow of events. The third, which 
is confusingly out of order, contains ex- 
haustive information on social, economic, 
and political groups and institutions. The 
second volume, based on this detailed 
factual background, is theoretical and 
analytical, and is particularly incisive in 
developing the general colonial conflict 
theory and in applying it to show the 
logical inadequacy of attempted solutions 
and the forceful inevitability of the out- 
come. There are a few weaknesses. The 
real mechanism of mass pressure is posited 
but never explained. The politics of the 
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nationalist movement needs much more 
study, even though it may not affect the 
ultimate result or the theoretical structure. 
Moroccan names are too frequently 
omitted, and a number of first names 
are confused. Much of the theoretical 
work seems inductive; a study of this size 
would have justified some sociological field- 
work on interviewed case personalities 
among notables (Vol II, p. 213), na- 
tionalists, and masses. In fact, the study 
is generally more skillful in covering the 
French side—Protectorate and Metropole 
-—than the Moroccan Probably the great- 
est weakness is the bulk of the final 
product, which contains much excess 
verbiage and some extraneous material. 
We are richer for the wealth of peripheral 
detail in Volume III only in the sense that 
a man with a full bankbook is richer if 
he fills his pockets with pennies. On the 
* other hand, the study benefits from new 
material gathered by a number of col- 
laborators, most notably Patrice Blaque- 
Belair and Pierre Viansson-Ponté. In 
closing, it should be noted that an English 
translation of this challenging and com- 
prehensive study is in preparation by the 
Endowment. 
I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
Associate Professor of 
International Studies 
University of South Carolina 
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PERRE L VAN DEN BERGHE. Caneville. 
The Social Structure of a South African 
Town. Pp x, 276 Middletown, Conn. 
Wesleyan University Press, 1964. $6.95. 


This book reports the results of a seven- 
month social anthropological study of a 
commercial town in South Africa’s prosper- 
ous sugar belt near Durban. Despite the 
limitations imposed by this short period of 
field work, particularly in regard to the 
social structure of the African population, 
the result is an impressive and well-argued 
structural analysis of apartheid in action. 
The material collected by van den Berghe 
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and his assistant, largely through inter- 
views and direct participant observation, is 
well utilised to build up an extremely con- 
vincing picture of the social, economic, and 
political interrelations between the various 
Bantu groups, Indians and Whites who dive 
in this sugar-producing centre in the 
English-speaking part of South Africa. The 
author shows how these are dominated by 
the philosophy of separate development— 
or, aS it is sometimes curiously called, ag- 
gregation—as this is applied by the English- 
speaking Whites in a slightly less rigid 
form than that of the official South African 
government policy. This is the “Cane- 
ville experiment” in race relations as the 
founders of the town’s sugar industry 
proudly call it. What is largely novel and 
most welcome in the book is Dr. van den 
Berghe’s descriptions of the way these 
suprematist beliefs relate to actual social 
situations. This dynamic theme is explored 
most convincingly and in a style which 
recalls something of Evans-Pritchard’s 
brillant analysis of Zande witchcraft. Van 
den Berghe’s study has, thus, much to com- 
mend it as an account of urban social 
structure, but it deserves to be more widely 
read as an excellent introduction to the 
contemporary South African scene. 
l I. M. Lewis 

Lecturer in Anthropology 

University College z 

London 


S Daniet Neumark. Foreign Trade and 
Economic Development in Africa: A 
Historical Perspective. Pp. xii, 222 
Stanford: Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, 1964. $695, 


There are books which are contributions 
to knowledge because of the originality of 
the ideas or the research presented in them 
There are books which are less profound, 
but useful in that they contribute to the 
knowledge of their readers, particularly 
their readers who'are seeking a general 
introduction to a subject This book is 
of the latter kind. 

This is a slim volume, hardly large 
enough to carry its impressive title. The 
subject is a tremendous one, of course—a 
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subject which will inspire much digging 
after facts, and much imaginative and 
thoughtful analysis. This volume touches 
lightly on wide arrays of facts, contains 
virtually no analysis at all, and waits till 
the page before the last to introduce a new 
thought. Perhaps this is a trap to catch 
the unwary reviewer. 

The volume does have a merit as a 
quick introducticn to the economic history 
of Africa. References are to a wide range 
oí documents, many of which are unusual, 
but giants in tke field are conspicuous by 
their absence. One looks in vain fox refer- 
ences 10 P. T. Bauer, Leonard Samuels, 
and, with one exception, to the postwar 
work of S. Herbert Frankel. The vitally 
important contributions from the viewpoint 
of anthropology coming from Max Gluck- 
man and his associates are among the 
absent. 

The book is organized into one intro- 
ductory and ten subsequent chapters. The 
first five of the ten present pell-mell his- 
tory, with snippets of fact and quotation. 
This is the bast part of the book. These 
chapters contain in condensed form an 
antidote for those who believe that African 
history began with Livingstone and Stanley. 
This sort of book can provide discovery 
of Africa for the general read2r. “Dis- 
covery” is a peculiarly personal matter. 
Tt takes place in an individual mind. What 
is >ercéived was there before: it is the 
perception that is the new event Anything 
that contritutes to individual discovery of 
the length and breadth of African history 
is to be applauded. 

The balance of the book consists of 
chapters on mining, agriculture, and de- 
velopment. These chapters do not con- 
tribute to knowledge, nor do <hey provide 
a guide to the literature. There is nothing 
in the vclume to suggest the power of 
economic analysis, nor the contributions of 
allied social sciences to coniprehension of 
social phenomena. The book emphasized, 
for me, the importance of :ransportation 
in the development of Africa, It does not 
mention the role of the motor lorry in 
advancing mobility of persons. This, Lord 
Hailey once said to me, could prove to be 
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the greatest single Western influence on 
Africa. 
CALVIN W. STILLMAN 
Broadcasting Foundation of America 


L. A Farrers (Ed.). The King’s Men: 
Leadership and Status in Buganda on the 
Eve of Independence. Pp. xv, 414. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964. $6.40. 


This is a splendid book. It is indis- 
pensable reading for anyone who would 
understand “what makes Uganda tick,” 
though perhaps the reader who already 
has some acquaintance with the country 
will learn more than one who starts with 
no knowledge of Uganda and its recent 
history. The book is well and interestingly 
written and is, in the main, mercifully free 
from jargon. It is a slight weakness that 
some of the contributions take the year 
1956 as “the present,” and have, therefore, 
a somewhat antique flavor. But it is of 
course true, as one of the contributors 
remarks, that it is impossible to write an 
up-to-date book about Africa, and there is 
an epilogue which sketches in the story 
down to the date of Uganda’s independ- 
ence, October 9, 1962. 

The book begins with a masterly essay 
on the changing economic structure of 
Buganda, by C, C. Wrigley. This is fol- 
lowed by a number of chapters on social 
stratification and mobility, by L. A. Fallers 
and collaborators. Martin Southwold 
writes on authority in the village com- 
munity, and L. W. Doob reports on a 
survey of attitudes towards authority. In 
chapters on authority patterns in tradi- 
tional Buganda and traditional values and 
current political behavior, Audrey Richards 
contributes what is probably the most 
fascinating part of the book for the general 
reader. 

Uganda has a President, but it is not a 
republic, and the President himself is one 
—and by far the leading one—of the 
country’s four kings. Perhaps the most 
important general lesson of this study of 
Buganda is that one must take great care 
in applying “Western” concepts to the 
study of African affairs, however familiar 
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may be the slogans and catch phrases. 
Up till now, Buganda has not experienced 
a withering away of traditional institu- 
tions and attitudes in the face of “moderni- 
zation” and “progress” Nor is there a 
clear cut distinction between “traditional- 
ists” and “progressives.” The position of 
the king of Buganda, the Kabaka, has 
in many ways been strengthened Dr. 
Richards notes in the Epilogue, which is 
based on a visit in 1962, that “the increase 
in the royal prerogatives and the royal 
influence strike the observer very forcibly 
after an absence of six years,” and she 
refers to “the increase in the reverence 
given to Kabaka and the mystique which 
now surrounds him.” How easy it is to 
go astray! An anonymous American pro- 
fessor is reported as saying to an official 
of the Kabaka’s government: “Of course 
you have copied your attitude to the 
Kabaka from the British attitude to their 


A Queen. You will be able to drop it like 


a hot potato on October 9.” The Muganda 
is said to have “felt it quite impossible to 
explain the complexity of Ganda feeling 
towards their king.” But even Lord 
Lugard was guilty of similar misapprehen- 
sion when he wrote in 1898 that: “A little 
judicious handling of affairs and there will 
be little need of a Sultan in Uganda at all, 
though for some years it may be useful to 
keep up a farce of one.” 
ARTHUR HAZLEWOOD 
Fellow of Pembroke College 
Oxford University 


Fred G Burxe. Local Government and 
Politics in Uganda. Pp xii, 274. Syra- 
tuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1964 $750. 

If many students of African politics ex- 
hibit a marked preference for central gov- 
ernment activities to the exclusion of most 
everything else, there are some, fortu- 
nately, who seek to right the imbalance in 
our approach. Fred Burke deserves much 
credit for falling into the latter category. 
As a result of extensive fieldwork, he has 


written a useful study of local govem- . 


ment and politics in Uganda Much re- 
mains still to be done in this field, but his 
volume helps present some necessary back- 
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ground material for public scrutiny in 
the interim. 

In general, Burke focuses his study upon 
the districts of Bunyoro-Kitrara, Teso, and 
Bukedi. The first is representative of 
centralized kingdom districts; the second 
is representative of ethnic districts whose 
peoples never knew a centralized ter- 
ritorial political system in the past; and 
the third is representative of multi-ethnic 
districts which include peoples living cheek 
to jowl who are accustomed to both de- 
centralized and centralized political struc- 
tures. The use of such models almost 
inevitably leads to a number of fruitful 
comparisons on district nationalism, the 
impact of the British local government 
system, the role of chiefs and local 
councils, and recruitment by means of the 
merit system. ‘Certainly scholars in the 
burgeoning field of comparative local gov- 
ernment as well as those more particularly 
concerned with African studies should find 
much of value from such comparisons. 

Despite the over-all clarity of Burke’s 
approach, there were some points in the 
text which might have received fuller treat- 
ment, A more complete explanation of the 
reasons why British administrators decided 
to use the district units and why the elec- 
tion of the Kabaka as President of Uganda 
was crucial (p 30) would help most 
readers But perhaps the least satisfactory 
aspect of the book is Burke’s treatment of 
central regional relations. Although the 
author observes that Buganda has a “quasi- 
federal” relationship with the center (p 
20), he never really distinguishes a quasi- 
federal from a truly federal relationship. 
Moreover, in view of the establishment of 
regionalism in Kenya, the reader would 
seem to deserve some explanation of why 
local government in Uganda has evolved 
in a quasi-federal milieu “in contrast to 
Kenya” (p. 230) Such points as these 
deserve a most thorough-going treatment 
if the non-Africanist is to obtain a full and 
accurate picture of Uganda’s constitution- 
alism at the present time. 

These reservations do not detract seri- 
ously from what is a useful comparative 
analysis based on a set of well-chosen 
case studies. Also, it is high time that the 
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field of local government received such 
conscientious research 
DONALD S. ROTHCHILD 
Professor of Government 
Colby College 
Waterville 
Maine 


BARBARA E. Waro (Ed.). Women in the 
New Asia: The Changing Social Roles 
of Men and Women in South and South- 
ast Asta. Pp. 529. New York: Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, for UNESCO, 1964. 
$10.00. 


In this book, part of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization’s (UNESCO) Major Project on 
the Mutual Apvreciation of Easter and 
Western Cultural Values, more than a score 
of men and women, Eastern and Western— 
social workers, government officials, edu- 
cators, sociologists—discuss the effects of 
new political, legal, educational, and eco- 
nomic rights ard opportunities for women 
in Asian countries on women’s, and recipro- 
cally men’s, Comestic roles. Hopefully, 
Women in the New Asia may strike from 
our lips any future statements about “the 
Asian woman”: there, rather, one may see 
the polar opposites as well as the in- 
between range of womenkind. 

Barbara Ward’s introduction to the book 
contains piquant propositions that both 
summarize and serve as hypotheses to 
explain the extreme differences in the status 
of women in the eleven countries. Their 
status is higher, the editor suggests, where 
the simple family type prevails, as in 
Burma, Thailand, and the Philippines; it 
is lower where the patrilineal extended 
family or the polygynous family type pre- 
vails, as in India, Pakistan, Cevlon, and 
Chinese Singapore. 

Tke main body of the book contains 
nineteen papers. For each country, there 
is a sociological analysis of women’s and 
men’s roles, both traditional and changing, 
and one or more autobiographical sketches 
that vivify the sociology. To mention a 
few of these—Lucien and Jane Hanks 
suggest that the status of Thai wives may 
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decline with Westernization. While tradi- 
tional occupational roles tended toward 
interchangeability between the sexes, either 
might plow or cook, new occupational op- 
portunities seem to mean a higher income 
and status for a man than for his wife. 
Several of the autobiographical sketches 
suggest that it is easier to combine the 
roles of homemaker and career woman in 
some Asian countries than in the West, 
because of the presence of servants or rela- 
tives, and the lesser resistance of husbands 
to their wives’ professional pursuits. 

Ann E. Lee contributes a fascinating 
discussion of polygyny in Singapore, and 
asks whether a new ordinance forbidding 
multiple wives will result “in a more circum- 
cumspect attitude among young girls (to- 
ward married men) or in the growth of 
tolerated „concubinage in place of ‘legal 
polygyny.” Romila Tharpar emphasiies 
the close relationship between the inde- 
pendence movements and the advancement 
of equal rights for women in India and 
Indonesia; this is vividly illustrated by the 
autobiography of Sushilla Nayer, India’s 
Minister of Health. 

A final section has comparative papers 
on population by T. E. Smith, the emanci- 
pation of women by Tharpar, and family 
planning by Barbara Cadbury. While one’s 
first impression is that this book is a book 
of well-known facts and overdone stereo- 
types, a second look reveals many surprises. 

PAULINE MAHAR KOLENDA 

Associate Professor of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
University of Houston 


Crartes H. Hermmsata. Indian National- 
ism and Hindu Social Reform. Pp. xii, 
379. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. $8.50. 


An understanding of the major dilem- 
mas of modern India is significantly en- 
hanced by this study of the social reform 
movements in the nineteenth century, 
which, for the purposes of this book, in- 
cludes the era before World War I The 
central objective of the study is to present 
an intellectual history of social reform 
movements and to assess their impact on 
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the rising nationalist movements. Mod- 
estly, but accurately, the author admits 
that measuring the consequences of the 
social reform movements is difficult if not 
impossible. Part of the difficulty lay in 
deciding which social reform and nation- 
alist movements to study and which to 
exclude. Prudently, he chose the main- 
stream of Hindu social reform and Hindu 
nationalism; Muslim, Christian, Western, 
and secular sponsored social reform move- 
ments are barely mentioned, though, sur- 
prisingly, this first is noted as a “major” 
source for reform but nowhere is its influ- 
ence specifically proven Also underplayed, 
are legal codes adopted by the British and 
the Government of India, except in a few 
well-publicized cases like the Age of Con- 
sent Bull, the effects of Western education 
antl travel, which are admittedly very 

eat, and, most importantly, the eco- 


* f nomic changes which were the acknowl- 


edged real prime mover both for social re- 
forms and nationalism The work lacks 
the sociological and economic analysis that 
relates ideas to their socioeconomic context, 
as for example, in A. R. Desai’s pioneering 
work, The Soctal Background of Indian 
Nationalism. 

Caste is presented as the main obstacle 
to social reforms, but simultaneously, in a 
paradox peculiar to India, as the main 
instrument for incorporating and effec- 
tively implementing many reform prin- 
ciples, Leaders of both local and national 
social reform organizations were them- 
selves caste leaders who had acquired a 
Western education. Herein lay a vital 
difference between Western and Indian 
social reform The former meant a com- 
prehnsive reorganization of the societal 
structure for the benefit of underprivileged 
social and economic classes, a change which 
was usually accepted as benefiting society 
as a whole But the latter meant particu- 
laristic reform of certain upper castes, 
primarily the Brahmin, on the filtration 
assumption that reform of the elite models 
would percolate gradually to the lower 
castes below. Moreover, the central pur- 
pose of reform was to improve the com- 
petitive position, economically and politi- 
cally, of caste against caste as well as 
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against Muslims, Sikhs, Chritsians, and 
Westerners. : 

By the end of World War I, the nine- 
teenth century rift between social and 
political reform ended with the latter in 
the ascendancy as more national, sécular, 
and urgent Its dependency upon the 
former was postponed for an independent 
India. 

Tuomas A, RUSCH 
Associate Professor of Government 
California State College at ; 
Los Angeles 


Frepearick T C. Yu Mass Persuasion in 
Communist China. Pp. viii, 186 New 
York Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. No 
price. 

From earliest times, governments—au- 
thoritarian and democratic alike—have 
recognized the need for winning popular 
support The distinctive feature of the 
Chinese Communist efforts to persuade the 
masses, is the emphasis placed upon total, 
ideological conversion of the people to 
Communism. Professor Yu's study tells a 
story which is somewhat familiar, especially 
to students of dictatorship in Russia, 
Mussolini’s Italy, and Nazi Germany. It 
also reveals new aspects due in part to 
the Chinese way of life, traditions, culture, 
and economy; to their technological back- 
wardness, especially in the communications 
field; and to the poverty and illiteracy of 
the masses. 

The content of Chinese Communist 
propaganda stresses the familiar doctrines 
of class consciousness, the “mass line,” the 
“united front,” and the importance of 
exemplifying theory in practice. Special 
attention is given to translating theory 
into concrete experience, particular per- 
sons, and special events. The Chinese 
seem to have been quite adept in bringing 
ideology to the people in a way they could 
understand. 

As might be expected, the government 
propaganda machine is highly centralized, 
and its branches reach into every level of 
party organization, the armed forces and 
government agencies, and mass organiza- 
tions among young people, women, profes- 
sional people, and many other groups. The 
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propaganda ministry itself tends to remain 
` inthe background. Much effort has been 
given to recruiting and training hosts of 
“model” propagandists throughout the 
country to spread the “word” by personal 
contact. 

The Chinese try to use and contro! ef- 
fectively all channels of communicetion, 
including blackboard newspapers, hand- 
written posters, street-corner plays, folk 
dances, sohgs, pcetry, and personal com- 
munication. The result has been “new 
images, new symbols, a new language, a 
new audience, new communication meth- 
ods, and new communication behavior of 
the masses” (p. 93). The press is regarded 
as “the heavy industry in the realm of 
ideological indoctrination” (p. 104). And 
the Peoples Daty, a national paper, is used 
to give guiding directives to the entire 
communication system. The sound of 
radio i3 incessant and everywhere, although 
radio iacilities are inadequate. Public ad- 
dress systems and collective listening 
groups are encouraged. The use of films 
has feced serious ideological and economic 
difficulties, and has not been successful. 
The author devotes a chapter zo hand- 
written posters which are widely and ef- 
fectively used, especially for puzposes of 
criticism and 3elf-criticism. In some places 
their production is organized as formally 
as a newspaper would be. 

How successful have the Chin:se propa- 
ganda efforts been? The autkor is not 
too. sanguine. Although the propaganda- 
communications system is pervasive and 
penetrating, its formalism, standardization, 
and repetition tend to undermine its ef- 
fectiveness. In fact, the author believes 
that the very efforts made to produce revo- 
lutionaries and rebels, may in fact be 
rendering the masses less susceptible to 
mass persuasion. 

It has not been easy to get current and 
firsthand information regarding the actual 
practice and effects of government propa- 
ganda in China today. Professor Yu has 
been forced to rely in large part on 
written sources available ir the United 
States and published several years ago. 
It is to his credit, however, that he sees 
the problem of government propaganda in 


broad perspective, and raises some very 
pertinent questions. 
Harwoop L. Cumos 
Professor of Politics 
Princeton University 
Editor 
Public Opinion Quarterly 


Rura T. McVey (Ed.). Indonesia. Pp. 
600. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. $12.00. 

If it were necessary to identify the 
single theme which most insistently runs 
through this wide-ranging volume on Indo- 
nesia, it would be the diversity which all 
of the nine experts who contributed to it 
find in those aspects of the country and 
its people to which they primarily devoted 
their attention. The geographical founda- 


is well brought out in the two chapte : 


tion of diversity on which Indonesia oN 


dealing with the archipelago’s physical and p 


human resources and its agrarian economy 
contributed by Karl J. Pelzer, Director of 
Yale’s Southeast Asia Studies. In her 
impressive chapter on “Indonesian Cultures 
and Communities,” Hildred Goertz con- 
cludes that, while the multi-faceted cultural 
diversity of Indonesia gives the society 
its greatest strength and durability, in 
order to survive in the modern world the 
country “must create for itself a new na- 
tional organization and a coherent national 
identity, one which at the same time rests 
on a multiplicity of local community forms 
and identities.” 

That no such coherent national identity 
has yet been achieved, or even significantly 
approached, appears all too clearly in the 
two longest chapters in the book, one by 
Douglas S. Paauw dealing with the efforts 
to achieve a guided economy and the other 
by Herbert Feith exploring the dynamics 
of guided democracy For reasons about 
which several of the authors speculate, the 
potential economic riches of Indonesia 
remain largely unrealized; the political 
kingdom has been given a clear priority 
over the economic; but even within the 
realms of the political, the success in 
achieving an efficient administration which 
can reconcile the divergent interests of 
islands and peoples has been dismayingly 
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slight. Dr. Feith provocatively suggests 
that precisely the shakiness of the govern- 
ment, made up of diverse forces held to- 
gether in unstable balance, compels a con- 
centration on problems of political control 
which, in turn, strengthens the military 
and the wielders of symbols—among whom 
Sukarno holds unquestioned top rank—at 
the expense of the specialists in economics 
and administration. An upswing in the 
economy would ease many of the political 
problems, but the more the economy de- 
teriorates the more emphasis the govern- 
ment puts on political control, even though 
the economy is further damaged thereby. 
That the ending of the West Irian crisis 
should have led immediately to the crea- 
tion of the Malaysia confrontation crisis 
is easily explained in such terms. 

"In addition to a brief survey of Indo- 


: nesian history by Robert Van Neil, some- 
what peculiarly placed in the middle of the 


book, there are chapters dealing with the 
Chinese minority by G. William Skinner, 
with labor organizations and problems by 
Everett D. Hawkins, the genesis of a 
modern literature by Anthony H. Johns, 
and the tradition-music and theater by 
Mantle Hood. 

The prefatory statement that the empha- 
sis is on analysis rather than on encyclo- 
pedic coverage is justified by the text, but 
the book also contains a vast amount of 
indispensable information concerning Indo- 
nesia. It is amply footnoted, and each 
chapter has a substantial bibliography of 
its own. 

RUPERT EMERSON 

Professor of Government 

Harvard University 


Ricoarp CotraM Nationalism in Iran. 
Pp. ix, 332. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1964. $6.00. 


Both Professor Carleton Hays and Hans 
Kohn, authorities on nationalism, have 
identified nationalism as a religion of the 
nineteenth century and of European origin 
As it is transported to other areas, it 
assumes strange forms and symbols. Pro- 
fessor Cottam has directed his attention 
to this phenomenon in Iran, where na- 


tionalism began its painful and tortuous 
growth at the turn of the century. 2 

To explain the background, emergence, 
defeat, hopes, and potential future of this 
movement, Dr, Cottam has collected a 
veritable gold mine of interesting, valuable, 
and accurate information about Iran since 
1900. He-has analyzed the tribes, the 
minorities, the peasants, the aristocratic 
elite, and the “intellectuals” as elements 
in the national equation and described the 
weaknesses, foreign intervention, and ob- 
stacles which, at the moment, seem to have 
stunned the liberal, middle-class, educated 
leadership. Like waves dashing on a rocky 
shore in a rising tempest, the last wave 
was symbolized by Dr. Mossadeq and the 
so-called National Front of 1950-1953. 
Dr. Mossadeq touched deep springs of 
intense national emotion and seemed to 
be near a breakthrough, yet in the manner 
of the tragical protagonist, had to deny 
every liberal element in which he believed 
as well as all of his promises. Dr. Cottam 
partially blames the intervention of the 
United States government for this—inter- 
vention caused by misinterpretation of the 
principles for which Dr. Mossadeq stood. 

One of Dr. Cottam’s great advantages 
lies in his use of Persian source material 
which obviously has influenced him to be 
sympathetic to the aims and efforts of the 
National Fronters. However, it may have 
also overimpressed him. He has, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, transferred to Iran 
concepts of Western nationalism which, in 
reality, have not yet emerged. The phrase 
“National Front” appears frequently in the 
latter chapters, as though it was a genuine 
organization. Unfortunately, the National 
Front Party was originally neither national, 
nor a front, nor a party. It appeared 
around 1949-1950 as a faction of indi- 
viduals who had only one common desire— 
to destroy the government of Premier | 
Razmara. It was made up of a general, 
long out of pay, who wanted to get rich 
quick, a religious charlatan whose scruples 
were nonexistent, a pompous self-styled 
labor agitator whose mobs were for hire, a 
would-be intellectual whose ability at 
oratory and self-deception was monu- 
mental, a few honest but naive supporters, 
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and a group of opportunists whose be- 
havior was later to scandalize the scene. 
Once Razmara was shot, the group mem- 
bers began violent “infighting” for the 
spoils and then exploded, leaving Dr. 
Mossddeq almost totally dependent upon 
communist street mobs, while the party 
apparatus carefully groomed a cadre to 
take over. 

Professor Cottam. suggests liberal na- 
tionalism may have died a-borning because 
of the disillusionment accompanying its 
inception and the desperation of the edu- 
cated, emerging middle class Possibly, the 
liberal type of nationalism will not revive 
in Iran but not for the reasons adduced 
in this book. The philosophical, economic, 
social, and geographic soil out of which 
“Western” nationalism grew is not repro- 
duced in Iran. Iranian nationalism has 
its symbols in Cyrus, Shahpoor, Shah 
Abbas and other similar names, so when 
the next wave arises, it will probably be 
more Iranian and less “Western” To 
succeed, it must have its roots in the soil 
of Iran. This is not the first time Iran 
has faced two opposing forces—continuity 
and change—and so, while we may con- 
clude that Iran will never be the same, 
nevertheless, it will preserve an identity 
which will persist. 

Professcr Cottam has produced such a 
useful study that it will probably ke a 
long time before another attempt is made 
to analyze Iranian nationalism. It will 
afford the basic groundwork for future 
students of the scene. It as a thorough 
piece of excellent research. 

Epwin M. WricHt 

Johns Hopkins University 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Prers Macxesy. The War for America, 
1775-1783. Pp. xx, 565. Cambridge, 
Mass : Harvard University Press, 1964. 
$10 00. 

Most histories of the American Revolu- 
tion that Americans are likely to read have 
been written from the point of view of 
the United States and on the assumption 
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that the war for American independence 
was an American war. The originality and 
the high value of the volume before us 
lies in the fact that it is a history of the 
American Revolution written from the 
British point of view and in full conscious- 
ness of the fact that the war for American 
independence was in a very real sense a 
world war, which Britain was compelled to 
fight on many fronts. It might, indeed, 
be called “A History of British Strategy, 
Diplomacy, and Politics in the War of 
American Independence.” Its importance 
lies in the fact that it is a history of the 
whole war and not just of the continental 
North American part of it. 

The author’s interpretation of Britain’s 
determination to hold on to the colonies at 
all costs is an “imperial” one: “There 
were many who believed that their own 
prosperity or the nation’s depended on th 
political control of the colonies. Mercan- 
tile protectionists feared the development 
of American manufacturers and the repudi- 
ation of their London debts; country 
gentlemen irrationally feared a higher land 
tax, . Post-war experience was to prove 
the falsity of the economic arguments. . . 
Whatever the effect of American independ- 
ence might be, it was unlikely to mean 
the loss of the American market.” Yet the 
decision to hold America was more than 
a commercial calculation: it was an im- 
perial dream of power... . For George 
III and most of his subjects, concessions 
far short of independence would strike at 
the roots of the Constitution and at 
Britain’s standing among the Powers. 

Within the bounds of this over-all inter- 
pretation, the book is a detailed study of 
logistics, of the personalities of the men 
who made the decisions, of the tergiversa- 
tions of British politics among which these 
makers of policies moved, and of .how 
strategy was made and why it was what 
it was. At the same time, it is a narrative 
of events. This narrative adds little that 
is new to the well-known narrative of mili- 
tary events in America. As military his- 
tory, it covers the events conventionally 
and accurately. With regard to the events 
after Saratoga, however, and, in particular, 
after France and England began active 
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hostilities in the summer of 1778, the nar- 
rative becomes one of events all around 
the world—the English channel, England 
itself, India, the West Indies, Northern 
Europe, Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, and 
elsewhere. The war, for England, ceased 
to be primarily an American war and be- 
came world-wide; indeed, events in Amer- 
ica had to wait upon developments in these 
other areas; for the strategy-makers were 
dealing with campaigns that were world- 
wide in their scope. It is in its explana- 
tion of British strategy and conduct of 
the war in this world-wide perspective 
that gives the book its originality and its 
uniqueness. 

Out of the character studies of the 
British politicians who conducted the war, 
there emerge several new evaluations— 

td George Germain, for example, 
merges as probably the ablest of the 
English directors of the war; Lord North 
emerges as surprisingly diffident, even 
weak; George III appears as almost the 
only “man of spirit” among them, who had 
almost to drive his ministers to a vigorous 
and unified prosecution of the war. 

The book is written in typically 
“English” historical style; highly allusive, 
it assumes a considerable prior knowledge. 
For example (p. 105): “The despatches 
which told of Cornwallis’s swift advance 
into New Jersey arrived on 30 December, 
and were followed by the expected news 
the Rhode Island had fallen Germain 
could feel that Howe had finished his 
campaign honourably and gloriously... . 
For though the Americans had not stood 
against the King’s troops in the open, their 
skill at entrenching called for uncommon 
ability to keep the casualties low, and 
Howe had ‘infinite merit in that par- 
ticular.’ ” 

For most readers the book will be too 
detailed, especially in its tiring, long-drawn- 
out descriptions and explanations of the 
feuding of the ministers, admirals, gen- 
erals, and parliamentarians; the detailed 
figures relative to the armaments of ships; 
the compositions of fleets; the numbers of 
soldiers in the myriad of armies and parts 
of armies that moved up and down the 
map; and so on. Yet that very detail, es- 
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pecially in the areas of military strategy, 
illuminates numerous facets of the war aot 
hitherto presented in such detail or in the 
larger over-all perspective. Of consider- 
able significance, on the other hand, is the 
recording of the discovery by the poli- 
ticians of “the public” and the emergence 
of the idea that the government was 
somehow responsible to that “public’—an 
event that was surely one of the birth- 
pangs of the “Age of Democrafic Revolu- 
tion.” - 

In its “scholarly” aspects the book is 
superb. The footnotes and bibliography 
indicate a phenomenal amount of reading 
and digestion of mountains of contempo- 
rary sources located at widely separated 
points in the western world. The tables 
and maps are clear and highly useful; the 
original format of the index, which sets 
in heavy-face type the most significant 
items, makes for greater utility. 

The reader will probably arise from a 
reading of this history with a broader 
perspective and, therefore, a broader under- 
standing of the war of American independ- 
ence than was to be derived from the 
reading of any other history yet written 
of that conflict It is a good and highly 
useful book. 

Max SAVELE 

Professor of History 

University of Washington 


BROADUS MITCHELL and Louise MITCHELL 
A Biography of the Constitution of the 
United States: Its Origin, Formation, 
Adoption, Interpretation. Pp. xvii, 384. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964. $675. 


In six chapters, ranging in length from 
17 to 122 pages, the Mitchells have painted 
a panorama of American constitutional 
history that skillfully blends broad sweeps 
with carefully deft strokes of detail. The 
“biography” takes in some views, though 
brief, ot the ancestry, a skillful compres- 
sion of the convention debates at Phila- 
delphia and more than the usual attention 
to the ratifying conventions. This is fol- 
lowed by a review of successive amend- 
ments, with almost half the space—rightly 
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—going to the Bill of Rights. The sixth 
“and longest chapter describes the judicial 
construction of the Constitution. 

There are no footnotes and no bibliogra- 
phy. A “Selected List of Books on the 
Constitution” at the end of the volume lists 
only nineteen titles, if one includes such 
compendia as Farrand’s Records, Eliot’s 
Debates, and Bentan’s Abridgement. ‘rhe 
style, without being breezy, obviously seeks 
to be popular. Thus far, for example, on 
page. 201: “The Committee of the whole— 
what we may call the House in skirt- 
sleeves—then rose and reported... to 
the House in formal dress. . . .” 

All of which raises the question of what 
it was the authors intended to do. What 
readership is this book intended for? Its 
avowed disregard of any scholarly ap- 
paratus would seem to rule out any 
academic audience. Yet the text would 
appear tc presuppose a good deal more 
knowledge of American history then a 
broad popular readership is likely to pos- 
sess. The authors tell us only that they 
hope “the reader will be served” by this, 
highly literate, compression of nearly two 
hundred years of constitutional history. 
But it is difficult to know what kind of 
reader they had in mind. 

This is regrettable, for the Mitchells 
write with a flair and an understanding that 
deserves wide readership. ‘Their summary 
description of successive phases in Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Constitution is 
a model of good thumbnail writing. But 
I rather doubt that it will help my lewyer- 
friend from Switzerland or my high school 
sophomore nephew—and at the same time 
I know that it is not nearly enough for 
my students in Political Science 171. 

FRANCIS H. HELLER 

Professor of Political Science 

Associate Dean 

University of Kansas 


CONSTANCE MCLAUGHLIN GREEN. Wash- 
ington, Vol. II: Capital City, 1879-1950. 
Pp. xvii, 558. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1963. $9.50. 


The same thorough scholarship, sense of 
proportion, and delightful style tkat won 
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for Constance Green the Pulitzer Prize for 
her first volume characterize also this sec- 
ond volume which continues the history of 
Washington from 1879 to 1950 

The capital city has its share of the 
problems that troubled most American 
cities of the first half of the twentieth 
century: an explosion in the school popula- 
tion, snarled traffic, proliferating slums, 
juvenile delinquency, and the like. With- 
out ignoring these, Mrs. Green gives major 
emphasis to two themes: the position of 
the Negro and the struggle for home rule. 
Though the problem of minorities is not 
unique, it takes on peculiar aspects in 
Washington because of the recent large 
influx of Negroes from the rural South, 
the fact that many whites have taken flight 
to the suburbs, and the fact that many 
Americans feel the capital city should 
a showplace and a model of Ameri 
democracy. In attempting to improve 
conditions among the disadvantaged or in 
attempting to tackle Washington’s other 
numerous problems, citizens often experi- 
ence a sense of frustration and impotence. 
By the twenty-third amendment to the 
constitution, Washingtonians have the right 
to vote for president and vice-president 
but they still have little or no voice in 
the management of their local affairs, which 
are run by Congress through the District 
Commissioners. Many whites are indif- 
ferent or hostile to home rule now that 
the District has become predominantly 
Negro. 

Viewing her subject as a whole Mrs. 
Green says that she might well have sub- 
titled her book: “A Tale of Two Cities.” 
There is the ceremonial city with its broad 
boulevards, its fine government buildings, 
and its handsome public parks and monu- 
ments. And then there is the everyday 
city with its inadequate schools and hospi- 
tals, its underprivileged children, and its 
voteless citizens of all sorts and conditions. 

Mrs. Green’s conclusion is that by the 
1960’s “Far-sighted inhabitants of these 
two cities-In-one perceived that the capital 
must enfold and redeem the lesser city if 
the Washington of the second half of the 
twentieth century were to become the 
symbol of American democracy at its best, 
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In the early 1960’s it was uncertain which 
pattern would prevail.” 
Harry L. Cores 
Professor of History 
The Ohio State University 


Wurm E. Wusoxn. The Angel and the 
Serpent: The Story of New Harmony. 
Pp. xiv, 242. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Press, 1964. $6.95. 

During 1964 few Americans were aware 
of a sesquicentennial which was being cele- 
brated to commemorate the founding of 
one of Indiana’s most famous towns, New 
Harmony. Certainly this was no ordinary 
settlement for it became the site of at 
least two world famous experiments in 
communal living. Its existence began in 
the Spring of 1814 when the German mil- 
leynialist, George Rapp, purchased the land 
r himself and his flock. During the 
next ten years, this communist society 
prospered so greatly that its economic 
success threatened to undermine its spirit- 
ual fabric. Consequently, in 1824 Rapp 
sold the village to the noted English in- 
dustrialist and philanthropist, Robert Owen. 
With great enthusiasm, Owen spent much 
of his vast fortune during the next three 
years to maintain another cooperative 
settlement based on his own ideas of uni- 
versal happiness. The Owenite experiment 
did not succed, and after 1827 he aban- 
doned it. Yet, despite its brief existence, 
it left a heritage of social experimentation, 
whether in education, culture, or humani- 
tarianism, which has characterized New 
Harmony ever since. 

The purpose of this volume is to call 
attention to New Harmony’s anniversary, 
and to relate its accomplishments and 
failures in producing angels among ser- 
pents. Mr. Wilson, the author of several 
novels, presents a competent, popular ac- 
count of the town’s history. Dividing his 
story into three parts, he deals first with 
the Rappite establishment, then with 
Robert Owen’s tribulations, and finally he 
outlines some phases of New Harmony’s 
development to the present day. Although 
dispensing with footnotes, Mr. Wilson has 
included a bibliography which lists impor- 
tant relevant secondary works. Inaccura- 
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cies in the text are minor (pp. 5, 8, 12, 46). 
Throughout, the author is concerned wth ` 
re-creating local color and atmosphere 
This book will appeal primarily to the 
general reader rather than to professional 
scholars, Political scientists, sociologists, 
and historians will still want to turn to 
Arthur Bestor’s definitive study of New 
Harmony in his Backwoods Utiopias. Mr. 
Wilson adds little that is new, either in 
fact or in interpretation. But le has pro- 
duced a skilful narrative for nonspecialists 
which will provide them with an evening 
of pleasant and instructive reading 
GeraLtp D. NAsH 
Associate Professor of History 
University of New Mexico 


Jutrus W. Prarr. Cordell Hull, 1933-44, 
Vols. I and II. Pp. xvi, 840. New 
York: Cooper Square, 1964. $15.00. 


Was Franklin D. Roosevelt his own Sec- 
retary of State? Apparently he was when 
he wanted to be; when the diplomatic tasks 
were essentially routine or negative, the 
President was content to leave them to 
others, including his official Secretary of 
State. Cordell Hull’s chief distinction now 
appears to be his longevity in the office, 
a record unlikely ever to be matched. 
He seems to have won the appointment 
because of his friendship with Louis 
McHenry Howe, his important preconven- 
tion work for Roosevelt, and his rather 
vague identification with Wilsonian ideal- 
ism in world affairs. Except for his un- 
shakable faith in the Lower-Trade-Barriers 
Panacea-——Judge Huls magic cure for 
everything—Hull in 1933 seemed quite 
ill-prepared to take charge of the State 
Department. He did have excellent con- 
nections on Capitol Hill, but they were 
in the House rather than the Senate. It is 
sometimes forgotten that Hull served a 
bare two years in the Senate, from 1931 
through 1932, and was thus a mere fresh- 
man Senator when he was appointed 
Secretary. 

Professor Pratt, who clearly likes his 
subject and is willing to give Hull the 
benefit of most doubts, is willing to admit 
that his Secretary was a cautious man. 
This is in line with other recent scholar- 
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ship, and with the evidence we have. 
Franklin Foosevelt would appear to have 
kept Hull in office, in spite of his tempera- 
mental and other obvious limitations for 
the position, in large part because of Hull’s 
very ‘caution. Pratt does not say this in 
as many words; hawever, he generally goes 
out of his way to nut a favorable interpre- 
tation on both Huls activity and his 
inactivity. But even Pratt admits that, 
“It was characteristic of Hull to avoic dis- 
cussion of specifics and to emphasize gen- 
eral principles” (p. 129) It is quite pos- 
sible, toa, that Roosevelt overrated Hull’s 
influence with Congress; clearly Pratt does 
so. Perhaps no Secretary of State could 
have done much with the incredible Sena- 
tor Key Pittman, chairman of the foreign 
relations committee, but Hull seems to 
have had no real influence with Pittman. 

Professor Pra:t has chosen to write his 
big scholarly study chiefly from written 
materials, most of them already published 
and quite well known to diplomatic his- 
torians Thus the students of the period 
will find little that is new in these two 
fat volumes. Although Pratt does dispute 
the Hull Memoirs at various po:nts, he 
stil puts more reliance upon them than 
many would feel is warranted. At a 
number of points, as when he discusses 
Hull’s presumed Jack of outside interests 
(p. 26), or the authority given to Raymond 
Moley at the London Economic Confer- 
ence (p. 51), personal interviews might 
have been profitably employed. It is a 
pity that Pratt seems to have missed the 
rich Breckinridge Long diaries in the 
Library of Congress. Hulls post-1933 
papers, also in the Library of Congress, 
seem to have been used most sparingly; 
this is doubt-ess because of the restrictions 
stil placed upon them by the State 
Department. 

This enormously detailed work is part of 
an extension of the ten-volume series of 
brief summary sketches of Secretaries 
of State edited by Samuel Flagg Bemis 
and published in 1927-29. Bemis remains 
as “advisory editor’ for the new series, 
which is edited by Robert H Ferrell of 
Indiana University, one of the ablest of 
our younger diplomatic historians While 
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an outsider can only guess at problems 
faced by an editor, he is entitled to regret 
that Pratt’s old-fashioned, often tedious, 
and generally superficial book should have 
been added to a series in which it is clearly 
out of place. 

Josephus Daniels, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, described Hull as “the 
mildest-mannered man who ever cut a 
throat or scuttled a ship.” As one who 
has long tried to reconcile this observation 
with the popularly held belief that Hull 
had a terrible temper, I looked to Pratt 
for assistance. But Pratt has not brought 
his subject to life, and the job of doing 
a definitive study remains to be done. 

RoBERT E. BURKE 

Chairman 

Department of History 

University of Washington 






Pærer Geyt The Netherlands in the 
Seventeenth Century, Part 2: 1648-1715. 
Pp. 399. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1964. $8.50. 

In this volume, Pieter Geyl deals prima- 
rily with the history of the North Nether- 
land Republic and its colonial expansion in 
the age when the new Dutch state ranked 
as a great European power. The death of 
William II in 1650 marked the advent in 
the United Provinces of the first stad- 
holderless period, during which the urban 
aristocracy of Holland and Zeeland pur- 
sued the twofold ideal of peace with all 
countries and of provincial sovereignty 
within the Union Under the Grand Pen- 
sionary, John de Witt, the Republic pro- 
ceeded to end the series of naval wars 
against England, while working for a Euro- 
pean equilibrium of power. The overriding 
purpose of Dutch policy was the contain- 
ment of Louis XIV’s expansionist drive 
in order above all to prevent a French 
seizure of the neighboring Spanish Nether- 
lands. To imsure the continuity of the 
republican form of government, De Witt 
and the regents deprived the House of 
Orange of the stadholdership over the 
United Provinces, and separated that of- 
fice from the supreme military command. 
However, the breakdown of the European 
balance of power, marked by the disruption 
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in 1672 of De Witt’s system of alliances, 
cleared the path for a French invasion of 
the Republic The enemy occupation of 
a major part of the country resulted in 
the overthrow of the Grand Pensionary 
and in the demise of the republican regime 
of “True Liberty,” as the Orange stad- 
holder was restored in the person of 
William III, 

Throughout this volume Geyl praises De 
Witt and the regent aristocracy as the 
true defenders of the Dutch state’s national 
interests and traditions Though the 
author admires William UT for the reso- 
luteness with which he resisted Louis XIV’s 
quest for European supremacy, he severely 
censures the autocratic methods and the 
corrupt practices through which the stad- 
holder reduced the regent aristocracy to 

In a final section Geyl traces 


obgdience. 
e establishment at the beginning of the 
* £ eighteenth century of a Dutch defensive 


barrier on France’s northern frontier, and 
the setting up of an Anglo-Dutch condo- 
minium over the Spanish Netherlands. 
The abusive policies which the occupying 
powers followed turned the inhabitants of 
Brabant and of Flanders against the Dutch, 
and thus completed the fateful disruption 
of the Netherlandish nation which began in 
the sixteenth century, during the Low 
Countries’ revolt against Spain. 

The book under review is the third of 
a series in which the eminent Dutch 
historian recounts the varying fortunes of 
the people of the Netherlands. The idea 
of nationalism which inspires these three 
volumes, the humanist tradition that sus- 
tains them, and the critical insights which 
illuminate these works make them one of 
the most noteworthy contributions to 
modern historiography 

PAUL ROSENFELD 

Assistant Professor of History 

Rutgers, The State University 

Newark 


Ricuarp N. Hunt. German Social De- 
mocracy, 1918-1933 Pp. xvii, 292. 
New Haven, Conn: Yale University 
Press, 1964. $7.50 


The recent development of the German 
Social Democratic party has formed, in 
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the last years, the subject of careful and 
penetrating studies by American historiags. 
In 1952, Peter Gay wrote about Eduard 
Bernstein’s revisionism, three years later 
Carl Schorske’s “German Social Democracy 
1905-1917” carried the story on fot the 
critical years leading to and through World 
War I; and John L. Shnell discussed the 
German Social Democracy and World 
War I Now, Richard Hunt presents the 
history of the party under the Weimar 
Republic and Douglas A. Chalmers in. his 
“The Social Democratic Party of Germany: 
From Working-Class Movement to Modern 
Political Party” carries on to the party’s 
accommodation to an era of industrial 
prosperity and to the first viable demo- 
cratic or Western style political system in 
German history. Thus, the American stu- 
dent has at his disposal a highly competent, 
complete history of German Social De- 
mocracy from 1890 to the present. 

From the time of Bebel and Liebknecht 
in the 1870's, to the leadership of Willy 
Brandt, the party has undergone a pro- 
found metamorphosis During the Weimar 
Republic—the period with which Dr. Hunt 
deals—the party suffered from continuation 
of the process which befell it after it had 
acommodated itself—not in theory but in 
practice—to the semi-constitutional Bis- 
marckian Empire and its apparently stable 
and powerful government. Not without 
reason, has it been said “that, next to the 
Kaiser’s army, the Social Democratic Party 
was the most Prussian institution of the 
Empire.” Unfortunately for Germany and 
for democracy, that proved to be the case, 
when, in 1918, after the fall of the Kaiser 
and the defeat of the army, the party 
leaders did their best to preserve the 
Empire and to prevent a revolution. Thus, 
in the Weimar Republic, underneath the 
new constitutional forms, the governmental 
and social structure remained fundamen- 
tally unchanged and hardly compatible with 
democracy. 

Professor Hunt’s carefully documented 
study shows the progress of the three ills 
from which the German Social Democracy 
suffered throughout the period from 1900 
to 1933 and which became even more pro- 
nounced in the years after 1914: Ver- 
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bonzung or bossification, Verkalkung or 
- ossification and Verburgerlichung or accept- 
ance of middle class values. A senescent, 
entrenched, and prosaic bureaucracy ruled 
the party in an oligarchic way, kept the 
young generation from active participation, 
and was unable to provide dynamic leader- 
ship. Dr. Hunt follows this over-all proc- 
ess with due regard for the complexities 
of various trends in the Republic as a 
whole as.well as in the party. .He thus 
arrives at a well-balanced and thoughtful 
judgment regarding the trends that led 
the majority of the party leadership, before 
the ruling classes and the dominant Ger- 
man mentality, to abdication in 1918 and 
even more catastrophically in 1932. 
Hans KOHN 
University of Texas 
Department of History 


Joun A. Armstrronc (Ed.). Soviet Partt- 
sans in World War II. Pp. xviii, 260. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1964. $12.50. 


This is a collection of studies, originally 
sponsored by the United States Air Force, 
and now hurriedly put together with very 
little editing discernible. The chapters, by 
different authors, are therefore frequently 
and monotonously repetitive. Another 
indication of careless hurry is, that, while 
the original studies were done quite some 
tim2 ago and were necessarily based on 
German documentation, the whcle mass of 
newly available Soviet material is disre- 
garded. When, most rarely, it is used, 
Soviet evidence is either not eveluated seri- 
ously or is suspect. Hence, we are told 
of partisan morale on the basis of German 
army reports, of partisan motivation on the 
basis of Gestapo interrogations, and of the 
mood of the population on the basis of 
testimonies offered by Russian collabo- 
rators. 

The purpose of the book is quite clear. 
With the exception of Chapter IV, written 
by B. A. Dallin, R. Mavrogo-dato, and W. 
Moll, which sets out to portray the his- 
torical context and complexity of the 
partisan movement in a serious way, the 
book attempts to prove that (1) the parti- 
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san movement was not a success and (2) 
where and when successful, it was so for 
the wrong reasons. This purpose gets the 
authors, and particularly Professor Arm- 
strong, into some methodological difficulties. 
Professor Armstrong sets the Soviet 
partisan movement apart from other na- 
tional resistance movements on moral as 
well as historical grounds. While admiring, 
I am sure, English resistance during the 
London Blitz, for instance, and all des- 
perate resistance against the Nazis, he sees 
Soviet fighting à V’outrance as manifestation 
of Soviet lack of humanitarianism and the 
disregard of Soviet officials for human life 
and human suffering. In general, he argues, 
Communist resistance was unhampered by 
the “moral considerations” of non-Com- 
munist movements. Granting all this, his 
difficulties are not over. Discussing he 
Baltic states, Professor Armstrong c 
rectly points out that “the fundamental 
reason for the partisans’ failure was the 
uniformly hostile human environment”—in 
simple English, the people disliked the 
partisans. The corollary of this conclusion, 
however, would be that where the partisans 
carried on, they had the support of the 
population. This premise Professor Arm- 
strong is most reluctant to accept. For 
instance, he reports that, in one case, the 
partisans raided a German camp for Soviet 
prisoners of war and “succeeded in freeing 
(or, in some cases kidnapping [reviewer's 
italics]) over 200 prisoners.” In so far as 
he admits the premise, he accounts for it, 
in brief, as follows: support of the parti- 
sans by the population was caused by 
German behavior in occupied Russia. He 
feels, in fact, that the confrontation of two 
such systems, Soviet and Nazi, resulted in 
a mood of unique ferocity and brutality— 
a conclusion difficult to accept after Indo- 
China and Algeria. The main reason for 
support of the partisans, though, was fear 
on the part of the population whom the 
partisans were able to contro] and terrorize. 
Yet, Professor Armstrong and other writers 
in this book correctly point out that the 
partisans were not a homogeneous group. 
The majority were peasant conscripts, 
despised and distrusted, it is argued, by 
their superiors. Above them are rated 
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the wandering and deserting Soviet soldiers 
who found the peasants contemptible and 
were, in turn, distrusted by their leaders. 
Finally, at the top, were professional party 
men, sent into organize the partisan move- 
ment, Hence, the whole movement was 
based on a chain of fear, of terror exercised 
by a few, and was characterized, naturally, 
by bad morale and ineffectiveness. How, 
then, can one account for partisan exist- 
ence, let alone partisan successes? Profes- 
sor Armstrong tries to do so by endowing 
them with better arms and equipment than 
those of the German occupation troops, at 
least by 1943. In view of the fact that 
the partisans lacked any weapon above 
the company level, this contention passes 
all belief, Professor Armstrong is even 
able to interpret the airplane courier 
seryice to the partisans as proof of Soviet 
X superiority over the partisan territories. 
In the final paragraph of the book— 
discussing the Dnieper Bend area—Pro- 
fessor Armstrong concludes that “given 
favorable circumstances and a prompt ap- 
plication of force, the partisan danger could 
be eliminated.” This conclusion does not 
need a book of 800 pages, and the book 
does not support this conclusion. 
MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 
Professor of History 
University of Rochester 







LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


In his review of City Politics (TBE AN- 
NALS, September 1964, pp. 173-174), Jo- 
seph Zimmerman criticizes authors Edward 
C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson for their 
“inaccuracies” and their “tendency to over- 
generalize” Zimmerman questions the re- 
liability of empirical reports used in City 
Politics because he suspects that they were 
“prepared by graduate students inexperi- 
enced in practical politics who may have 
been fed questionable information by un- 
reliable sources” Since Zimmerman at- 
tempts to build a case for his criticism by 
alleging that one of approximately thirty 
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such reports, my Report on Politics in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, contains “inac- 
curacies and overgeneralizations,” I would 
appreciate an opportunity to comment 

Zimmerman presents no evidence of 
errors in the Worcester report. He ‘sug- 
gests that my work “is not entirely ac- 
curate” but provides no examples of inac- 
curacy. He reveals that “it is obvious to 
this reviewer that Mr. Binstock was be- 
guiled by a well-known Worcester poli- 
tician,” but provides no illustrations , of 
material which may have led him to this 
conclusion If the Worcester report con- 
tains evidence that I was heguiled, appar- 
ently the mayor, the city manager, news- 
paper reporters, staff and officers of citi- 
zens’ groups, and a political scientist at 
Worcester’s Clark University shared my 
illusions ‘These and other individuals were 
provided with a prepublication copy of the 
Worcester report; their corrections and 
suggestions were reflected in revisions made 
prior to publication. 

Zimmerman creates an impression that 
my report is inaccurate by “correcting” a 
statement by Banfield and Wilson concern- 
ıng proportional representation elections in 
Worcester. Zimmerman’s “corrections” in 
no way contradict any facts, interpreta- 
tions, and generalizations contained in the 
Worcester report. 

This is Zimmerman’s full case for ques- 
tioning the accuracy of some thirty studies 
of city politics relied upon by Banfield and 
Wilson. It is to be hoped that his review 
will not deter readers of THE ANNALS from 
becoming acquainted with City Politics. 

Rosert H. Brystock 

Lecturer in Politics 

Brandeis University 
September 21, 1964 


Repty: It is understandable that Mr. 
Binstock’s pride would be upset by my 
criticism of his report on politics in Wor- 
cester. Mr Binstock charges that I pro- 
vided “no examples of inaccuracy.” How- 
ever, I did point out two inaccuracies— 
one with respect to proportional repre- 
sentation and one with respect to minority 
ethnic representation. I still maintain that 
the inaccuracies and overgeneralizations 
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concerning the reviewer’s city lead one to 
question whether all the material relating 
to other cities is accurate. Perhaps it is, 
but double checking might prove to be 
very revealing. It is very easy for a gradu- 
ate Student and others inexperienced in the 
complexities of politics in a particular city 
to overgeneralize and draw questionable 
conclusions especially when there are pres- 
ent in the city one or more individuals who 
could gain politically from misleading the 
author of a report on the politics of the 
city. 

It would have been an easy task to list 
in detail the shortcomings of the Birstock 
report, but my review was a review of City 
Politics and was restricted to a maximum 
of four hundred words. If Mr. Binstock 
is interested in my detailed criticisms, I 
would be pleased to correspond with him. 
Mr. Binstock states that the mayor, the 
city manager, and others agreed with his 
conclusions. I know from personal discus- 
sion wizh, some of these individuals that 
this is not so. J might add that parts of 
his report were a source of considerable 
amusement among a number of local poli- 
ticians and were used by one politician in 
his referendum campaign to change the 
form of city government I do not wish 
to be overly harsh in my criticisms of the 
Binstock report ‘as it does contain some 
good material. 

Turning to the major conclusions ad- 
vanced in City Politics, I carefully pointed 
out: “It is dificult to quarrel with these 
conclusions.” Furthermore, I added: “The 
specific criticisms raised above do not de- 
tract from the over-all quality of City Pol- 
tics, which is well written and provides 
valuable insight into the political system 
of cities not found in the typical city-gov- 
ernment textbook.” I might add that I 
have been using City Polstics as one of the 
texts in my urban government course and 
find it a highly stimulating book which I 
recommend to all students of city govern- 
ment. 

Joser F. ZIMMERMAN 
Professor of Government 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

October 12, 1964 
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